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PREFACE 



In submitting the report of the Eighth International Cotton 
Congress, the International Committee desires to draw the special 
attention of the affiliated Associations and of the individual members 
to the important resolutions which were unanimously adopted at the 
closing meeting, and to express the hope that they will co-operate 
energetically in carrying these resolutions into effect. 

The resolution dealing with the attitude adopted by the 
European Cotton Exchanges towards the spinners' representatives 
at the Conference held in Liverpool, on the 10th April, 1911 (full 
particulars of which are in this report), deserves the most vigorous 
support of the affiliated Associations. 

It was a source of the greatest satisfaction to the members of 
the International Federation that His Majesty the King of Spain 
had conferred upon Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart., the distinction of 
the ' ' Gran Cruz del Merito Agricola, ' ' in recognition of the services 
rendered by the International Federation to the Cotton Industry of 
the world. 

This report is issued under the auspices of the Committee of the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Associations, but the Committee does not hold itself 
responsible for the statements made or opinions expressed by the 
individuals. 

Manchester, September, 1911. 
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EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON CONGRESS. 



OFFICIAL REPORT. 



The Delegates met in the large Hall of the University, Barcelona, 
on the morning of Monday, May 8th, 1911. 

At 10-15, the Minister of Public Works, the Right Hon. 
Rafael Gas set, in official uniform, accompanied by the Civil 
Governor, Senor Portela, and Councillor Lluhi y Rissech, entered 
the Hall, the band of the Alba de Tormes Regiment playing the 
Royal March. As the Minister reached the platform, the band, in 
honour of the delegates, played the " Marseillaise." 

On the platform there were also, in addition to the Members of 
the International Committee : General Wevler, the President of the 
" Fomento del Trabajo Nacional " (Senor Luis Sed6), the Mayor of 
Barcelona (the Marquis de Marianao), and other distinguished 
personages. 

The Right Hon. Rafael Gasset, who presided, called upon the 
President of the Congress, Mr. Eduardo Calvet, to deliver his 
Address of Welcome to the Delegates. 

Mr. Eduardo Calvet : The Spanish Cotton spinners and 
manufacturers, having been invited to join the International Cotton 
Federation, became members in 1905^ and took part in the Inter- 
national Congress that was held in Manchester, being represented 
there by myself, as well as by some of my esteemed colleagues. 

There in Cottonopolis I enjoyed the honour of addressing you 
for the first time in the name of the Spanish Cotton Industry, ^nd 
I may remind you that I then promised our loyal collaboration in the 
great work undertaken by the distinguished organisers of the Federa- 
tion, expressing at the same time our hope that we should have the 
opportunity of offering you our hospitality in return for the many 
attentions we had been shown. 

I think I am entitled to say that the first part of our promise 
has been honourably kept. During the seven years that we have 
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been members of the Federation, we have worked enthusiastically, 
and, within our modest sphere, we have spared no effort to co-operate 
towards the fulfilment of the aims of the Federation. 

In co-operating in this work for the good of the great cotton 
industry, we feel that we have also helped in the promotion of good- 
will between people of all nations, thus contributing to maintain 
peace, which is so essential to the moral and material development of 
all classes. I am quite sure, however, that we must remain debtors 
to you all regarding the second part of our obligation. In spite of 
our sincere goodwill, I fear our efforts will be all in vain to adequately 
return the hospitality and kindness with which you have everywhere 
received us. 

The vast plans and the great projects of the International 
Cotton Federation have naturally not yet been fully achieved. Our 
task is still incomplete, but I think we may be proud and well content 
with the results already obtained. 

Speculation continues to prejudice the great manufacturing and 
consuming interests, and during the last few years, circumstances 
have been unfavourable to us, as the American cotton crop has been 
short. Nevertheless, our organisation has rendered signal service. 
The effects of speculation have been minimised, reliable statistics as 
to invisible stocks and consumption of cotton are now available, and 
we have strengthened national associations, the basis of all power and 
progress. In other spheres also positive benefits have been reaped 
for our members and for the industry in general, such as the modifica- 
tion of the contract for the purchase and sale of raw cotton, the 
study of its humidity, insurance against fire in factories, the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators for the settlement of differences that may arise 
over contracts, and many other matters which I will not now 
mention, as they are well known to all of you, and several of them 
are to be further dealt with in this Congress. 

You will allow me to express, on behalf of all my colleagues, our 
gratitude for the selection of our city for the celebration of the Eighth 
International Cotton Congress. 

Barcelona is distinguished from her sister cities of Spain in 
being the centre of the industrial activity of the whole peninsula, 
more especially with regard to textiles. We may boast of honour- 
able industrial traditions. In the middle ages the cotton and woollen 
weaving industries were known in Catalonia, and though I do not 
dare to assert that cotton was manufactured here for the first time 
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in Europe, I may truly say that Catalonia was one of the first 
centres in Europe to prepare raw cotton. 

Until the middle of last century we maintained our industrial 
supremacy, being next to France so far as cotton goods are con- 
cerned, and until recently we occupied the fourth place on the list. 
But adverse circumstances and national misfortunes have befallen us 
during the last 30 years. During this time other nations have 
extended their colonies and their sources of wealth, whilst our 
energies have been spell-bound. We have been unable to keep pace 
with other countries in material growth and development, in spite of 
all our glorious traditions. 

Therefore, desirous of making up for the time we have lost, we 
are the more anxious to avail ourselves of your experience. We felt 
ourselves highly honoured when you decided to hold the Eighth Inter- 
national Cotton Congress here, and we trust that our meetings will 
be fruitful of good to all. 

I will not now tax your attention further, nor take up time which 
is wanted for the study of problems which concern us all. In the 
name of the Cotton Manufacturers of Spain, of the Economic Societies 
here represented, and of the entire population of Barcelona, I offer 
you our most sincere and heartfelt greetings. 

We would have you feel at home here, and we ask you to 
remember that we are all entirely at your service. I feel that our 
welcome must fall far short of your deserts, but I would assure you 
that we are happy in having the opportunity of helping you to enjoy 
your stay in our city, and that we frankly and cordially offer you a 
brotherly hospitality. 

I must express our gratitude to the respected authorities who 
have enhanced this occasion by their presence, as well as to the 
Economic Societies, and to all others who have honoured us by their 
attendance at our opening session. 

The Mayor of Barcelona (the Marquis de Marianao) also 
welcomed the Delegates, and dwelt upon the importance of the 
Congress. 

The Right Hon. Rafael Gasset, the Spanish Minister of Public 
Works, then delivered the following address : — 

The feelings I experience in connection with this event are of a 
two-fold nature. I feel it to be an honour to address persons of 
such renown as those who are assembled here, and to represent the 
Government of Spain on this occasion, and I feel much gratification 
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in taking part in this movement, which is of such importance to 
industry, in view of the great benefits it derives from the co-operation 
of those engaged in manufacture, and from the discussions which 
take place on these occasions. I extend greetings to you all, and I 
beg to assure you of my sincerest appreciation of the honour con- 
ferred upon me by the invitation to be with you to-day. 

Spain has been so far honoured that four Congresses have been 
held within her borders during the last few days. Although sceptical 
voices proclaim the sterility of these great gatherings, yet to our 
nation has fallen the honour of holding these four Congresses, which 
are dealing with questions aifecting the life of man in his diverse 
pursuits : The Law Congress, which represents our earnest desire to 
avoid violence and to settle our differences amicably; the Medical 
Congress, which denotes our anxiety to put to flight the physical 
evils which afflict us ; the Agricultural Congress, which deals with 
man's food supply; and now the Cotton Congress, which so largely 
affects the clothing of mankind. 

I am greatly honoured in extending the greeting of the Govern- 
ment to you, and wishing you welcome; and the duty devolves upon 
me of thanking you for having chosen Barcelona, the leader of 
Spanish industry, as the city in which to hold this Congress. 

This very important industry, the great value of which is not 
only evident to you who live in such close touch with it, but is also 
recognised by us all, this industry, which represents the bread of 
hundreds of thousands of families, claims our attention, and were 
we to fail to attend to it as it deserves, our duty would not be 
accomplished. 

It has moreover a sympathetic feature which attracts our 
sympathy to it; it is the industry of the poor and for the poor, for 
with cotton we clothe our workpeople. 

The Government, which holds in high esteem the important part 
which this branch of manufacture plays, and the great utility of this 
Congress, has been wishful to associate itself with this event, not 
only by being represented here, but by giving a further proof of its 
sentiments. It is my honourable duty to inform you that his Majesty 
the King, wishing to mark his appreciation of the distinguished work 
you are carrying on, signed, last Wednesday, the decree which 
concedes to Sir Charles W. Macara, your President, the Gran Cruz 
del Merito Agricola. Judge for yourselves whether this distinction, 
with which we here reward work and perseverance, is well bestowed 
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on the person of the worthy President of the International Cotton 
Federation. 

We have done all that was in our power to promote cotton 
growing in Spain. The result obtained is not flattering, but, on the 
other hand, is not discouraging. We have produced cotton of 
excellent quality, but its cultivation has not so far proved remunera- 
tive and economical. We must not, however, lose hope. It may be 
that what we have not been able to obtain here we shall succeed in 
producing in our African possessions, or perhaps in those fertile 
tracts of the Guadalquivir, bathed in glorious sunshine, when the 
irrigation schemes of our engineers and of English engineers have 
been put into operation. Perhaps within a short space of time we 
shall succeed in finding near Barcelona, in our own peninsula, a 
productive centre for this precious article. 

On purely industrial questions I have nothing to say. I think 
you who are foreigners will find among the Catalonians whatever 
details you may require in order to form a judgment as to our 
industry. 

To the members of the Congress who are my fellow-countrymen 
I now address myself, and tell them that I should think myself 
unworthy of them if I were to offer to do for them what is not within 
my reach, or if I were not sincere in my promises. When I see how 
you work, and I admire the constancy you show in your labours, I 
deplore the fact that I should promise so little, but I am unable 
to offer you more. Therefore I tell you that I, too, shall persevere 
in my work in order to bring your operatives into touch with my 
workers, with the workers of the field, the natural market for finished 
products. In working for them, I am labouring for you, for in 
co-operating towards their well-being, by encouraging them to save, 
and by removing causes which might lead to their forsaking the 
fatherland, we enlarge our home market and increase the number of 
our customers. If some day you Catalonians, my fellow-countrymen, 
should recognise that I have served as a commercial agent for this 
industrial district, that day will be for me one of the deepest and 
fullest satisfaction. 

In the name of his Majesty the King, I have the honour to 
declare the Eighth International Cotton Congress open. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : Since the international move- 
ment to deal with the cotton industry of the world was inaugurated 
we have received the approval of the highest personages in every 
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country we have visited, and since we entered this ancient kingdom 
of Spain the same appreciative recognition of our work has been 
accorded us by the King and Queen, the Queen-mother, and other 
personages of high standing. I assure you that my colleagues and 
I feel very highly honoured by the gracious reception that was 
accorded to us by the King and Queen, and by the interest which the 
King showed in the great work which we have in hand, an interest 
which was revealed in the conversation His Majesty had with me and 
other members of the committee. The Queen also was delighted to 
hear of this international movement, which has its head-quarters in 
England, her native country. A further impetus to our movement has 
been given by the eloquent address of the Minister of Public Works 
to which we have just listened. We feel highly honoured that 
he has undertaken a long journey to come here to-day to attend our 
opening ceremony. It is significant that an International Agricultural 
Congress was sitting in Madrid at the time we were there, so that 
Congresses representing the two greatest industries of the world, 
agriculture and cotton, were meeting simultaneously. These two 
industries are inseparably bound up together. It has been a great 
pleasure to me to render what help I could to the King of Italy in 
the great scheme he has inaugurated : I refer to the International 
Institute of Agriculture. This movement is going to be of inesti- 
mable benefit to the world, and I assure you that it is a matter of 
the most supreme importance not only to the cotton industry, but to 
all the textile industries that the movement for the welfare of agri- 
culture should prosper. You are aware that we are entirely depen- 
dent on the tillers of the soil for the raw material with which to carry 
on our industry. One of the objects of the International Cotton Fede- 
ration is to develop the cultivation of the raw material in any part of 
the world where cotton can be grown. Owing to the great develop- 
ment of the cotton industry the raw material has fallen short of 
requirements, the consequence being that owing to the excessively high 
price, which has been materially enhanced by gambling operations, 
people are unable to buy as much clothing as they would otherwise 
buy, and it follows that there is a reduction in the employment of the 
cotton mills. 

I feel very highly honoured by the distinction that has been con- 
ferred upon me to-day, and I accept it not only as a personal recog- 
nition, but as a recognition of everyone who has given time and 
energy to the carrying on of the work of this Federation. The 
honour is, I understand, the highest distinction that can be conferred 
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for services rendered to agriculture, and it is doubly valuable coming 
as it does from a country which is a great agricultural country, and 
a country, moveover, that 300 years ago was the centre of the 
cotton industry in Europe. I hope Senor Gasset will convey to His 
Majesty the King my thanks, as well as the thanks of all who have 
taken part in this international movement to promote the welfare of 
the cotton industry of the world. 

And now I turn to the difficult task of presenting a report on 
the year's work. You are aware that in the history of this Federa- 
tion we have never had more notable events happening in any one year 
than have occurred since we met at Brussels. First, a very impor- 
tant deputation waited upon Viscount Morley in connection with the 
cultivation of cotton in India. A full report of the proceedings has 
been issued to all the members of the Federation. Then we had 
meetings of the committee in London on November 21st last, and 
in connection therewith functions and receptions which will take a 
foremost place in the history of the International Cotton Federation. 
Those events were so important that the committee considered it 
desirable that the proceedings should be printed in the three official 
languages and circulated throughout the world. I believe this 
report created a very great impression. A record of so much of our 
work being already in the hands of the members, it is unnecessary 
for me to go over the ground again, but I have prepared a short 
statement, which I will now read : — 

The International Federation, during the seven years of its 
existence, has disseminated a vast amount of information, and has 
exercised powerful influence upon rulers, governments, and peoples. 
I need only mention a few of its labours. Courts of arbitration for 
the settlement of international disputes in the cotton trade have been 
appointed, and the sixteen affiliated countries, with one or two 
exceptions, have nominated their official arbitrators. Steps have 
been taken in connection with the formation of mutual fire insurance 
companies, both national and international, and the information 
which has been collected will be of the greatest service. Conferences 
have been held with the cotton exchanges of Liverpool, Bremen, and 
Havre, and though the concessions which have been secured are not 
all that have been advocated it is hoped that a fair basis of settlement 
will be reached. The Federation's statistics of stocks of cotton and 
consumption of cotton are now supplied by the owners of 90 % of the 
spindles of the world, and are of inestimable value in allaying excite- 
ment about cotton supplies. 
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I am convinced that there is no surer means of bringing about 
universal peace than the instruction of the various nationahties in a 
true appreciation of their interdependence. 

I regret that in meeting you at the Eighth International Con- 
gress I have to report that the state of the cotton trade throughout 
the world is still very unsatisfactory. No amount of knowledge or 
industry can save us from disaster if things go on as they are now. 
If we had had a sufficient supply of raw cotton at a reasonable price 
there would probably have been work for all the spindles and all the 
looms, large though the additions to machinery have been in recent 
years, but with cotton comparatively scarce, and prices enormously 
high, there has been most serious curtailment in the consumption of 
cotton goods, and that curtailment has disastrously affected the trade 
not in one country, but in all countries. 

Determined efforts continue to be made to increase the supply of 
the raw material from the present cotton fields, and to open up new 
sources of supply wherever this can be done successfully. Special 
attention during the last 12 months has been directed to India, and 
great pressure has been brought to bear upon the Secretary of State 
for India by two influential deputations. It is pleasing to note that a 
large increase in the production of East Indian cotton has taken place 
during the last five years, and that the quality has been improved. It 
has been clearly demonstrated that large quantities of long staple 
cotton, such as Lancashire requires, can be grown in India, provided 
the recommendations of the Brussels Congress are carried out. This 
view is borne out by the reports of the highest officials of the Board 
of Agriculture in India. These reports will be laid before the Con- 
gress. I am emphatically of the opinion that the speediest relief for 
the shortage in the supply of the raw material for the cotton indus- 
try of the world will come from India. 

We want cotton growing to be remunerative to the grower just 
as we want cotton manufacturing to be remunerative to the spinner 
and manufacturer, and we shall never have continuity of satisfactory 
trade until we have put in operation means to deal effectively with 
those who increase the price of our raw material by gambling 
operations. 

I confess I do not see any immediate prospect of relief from the 
existing state of things unless we resort to the plan which I advocated 
both before and since the International Federation was established, 
and which I advocate now more strongly than ever, the adoption of 
systematised short time, an arrangement which will enable all to 
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tear an equal share of the burden according to their strength and 
which will impose a ruinous burden on none. 

Having very near to my heart a desire for universal prospterity ih 
the cotton industry I earnestly hope that disaster may be staved off 
by an early resort to this plan, which is the fairest to both employers 
and operatives. 

Sir Charles continued : I cannot emphasize too strongly 
what I have just said. We in England made an attempt 
recently to get organised reduction of production. We 

asked for a very large percentage, 90 %, to support the 
proposal. We have never asked for such a large proportion on any 
previous occasion. I believe we got 80 %. We did not get more, I 
consider, because of the increased irritation against those who do not 
join in our operations, but who take advantage both of the English 
Federation's work and of the International Federation's work. It 
is very galling indeed that those people hinder the entire success of 
short-time working. Mr. KufHer, by determined efforts, and by induc- 
ing the Austrian Association, of which he is the head, to take up this 
short-time movement, has enabled Austria to pass through the crisis 
very much better thart has been the case in most of the other countries 
of the world, and I earnestly trust that everyone will bear this exam- 
ple in mind. The stake is one worth fighting for. I believe, although 
it is difficult to estimate, that there is as much taken out of a year's 
supply of cotton, after it leaves the plantations, as would cover the 
amount invested in the whole of the cotton-spinniij'g mills of Eng- 
land. Of all the work we have undertaken, this, to my mind, is the 
most important, and it is hopeless for one country to move alone. To 
be effective, short-time must be worked by the industry throughout 
the world. If we could only get people to realise that, I think many of 
our difficulties would disappear. Such action would be of inestimable 
benefit to the growers of our raw material, to the spinners and manu- 
facturers, and to the hundreds of millions of consumers of cotton 
goods. I hope all the delegates have received a copy of the article 
I was requested to write for the " Revue Economique Internationale." 
It contains a resume of the work of the International Federation 
since its commencement in 1904, and relieves me of the necessity of 
entering into many details now. 

The accounts of the Federation, duly audited, were presented by 
Mr. Casimir Berger, one of the joint-treasurers, and were unani- 
mously adopted. Mr. Berger said that the International Com- 
mittee had decided to instruct the Secretary to call in the 
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additional 20 % levy for 1911, which had been sanctioned by thfe 
Brussels Congress. 

Cotton Growing. 

The Congress at once proceeded to discuss the question of 
cotton growing. 

Mr. MoRiTZ ScHANz (Germany) : After my paper on cotton 
growing had been sent in, our Colonial Office published a most exten- 
sive and valuable work on " Cotton," thus giving a new proof of the 
lively interest our Government is taking in the important question 
of the supply of cotton. 

We may, in fact, say, that we have, in Germany, now arrived at 
a definite working plan about cotton growing in our Colonies, divid- 
ing the work in a very convenient way between the Colonial Office 
and the Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche Komitee. 

The Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche Komitee is continuing its pioneer 
work of a commercial character, establishing markets and ginning 
stations in our African Colonies, guaranteeing to the native a remun- 
erative minimum price in order to make cotton cultivation popular, 
besides granting extra premiums for superior quality. The commit- 
tee is further interested in irrigation schemes. On the othfr hand, 
the Government undertakes the administrative and scientific work, 
inducing the natives to extend cotton cultivation, undertaking seed 
selection and seed farming, the establishment of experimental sta- 
tions and agricultural schools in the Colonies, distribution of the 
right kind of seed, and the fight against cotton pests. 

In this way Germany is spending ;^20,000 a year, one-half being 
raised by the Government, and the other half by the Kolonial- 
Wirtschaftliche Komitee. 

We feel most grateful to our Government for the energetic and 
rational manner in which they are treating this important question, 
and I consider it a duty dictated by honour on the part of our cotton 
manufacturers, to assist in every possible way the work which the 
Kolonial Wirtschafiiche Komitee is performing in their interest. 

To show what German Colonial cotton is like when manufactured 
I present to the Congress some handkerchiefs made of German East 
African Caravonica cotton. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas (England) : The British Cotton Growing Asso- 
ciation, along with the associations of other countries, is endeavour- 
ing not only to increase the growth of cotton but to improve the 
quality. I think I can claim on behalf of the British Cotton Growing 
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Association that it has made considerable strides in that direction. 
The last consignments of cotton from Lagos showed a great improve- 
ment in quality and in quantity. The cotton was of better colour and 
more regular in staple than previous deliveries from that district. 
But we are convinced that the increase of the growth of cotton will 
be somewhat slow. To get white people to go to Africa, and to settle 
there, is very difficult indeed. To get the natives interested, and to 
get them to grow small quantities of cotton, as they are doing at 
present, is the surest way of securing a continuous increase. Those 
who have not considered the difficulties of extending the growth of 
cotton will be surprised when they enter into the particulars of the 
business, at the difficulty especially of educating the natives to grow 
something of which they have had no previous experience. Having 
induced the native to grow cotton, it may happen that the year is 
indifferent as far as the weather is concerned. The ground may not 
have been properly tilled. The seed may not be of the right kind. 
The result, therefore, may be disappointing, and there is great diffi- 
culty in inducing the grower to go on again. I think you will find 
that not only the British Cotton Growing Association but all other 
Cotton Growing Associations will have to devote great attention to the 
encouragement of the native growers. I think I can claim that the 
British Cotton Growing Association is doing this. We are establish- 
ing model farms, and we are going to send out apprentices. Pro- 
bably after they have served a year or two they will have allotments 
of land on which to grow their own cotton. As time goes on I think 
we shall find that we shall have an increased quantity of cotton and 
a better quality year by year. 

Mr. R. Seyrig (France) : I think we ought to remember that at 
the present time we can pay to the natives a very fair price for their 
cotton, but it is not very likely, let us hope, that we shall pay a high 
price always. In future years the price of cotton will surely decrease, 
and when the price drops the natives very likely will drop the cultiva- 
tion. I think we should be wise in suggesting caution in the matter 
of increasing the price to the natives. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall (England) : I would like to emphasize the 
remarks which have been made by Mr. Thomas, and to say that to my 
mind the most likely place for securing an immediate increase in the 
growth of cotton is India. Nearly 50 years ago, in 1863, during the 
American war, Mr. Piatt, of Oldham, whose name is well known, com- 
menced an association in Manchester for the purpose of developing the 
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growth of cotton in India. Unfortunately, after the war, the execu- 
tive committee of that association was allowed to dissolve. It is my 
impression that if that movement had been pursued with the energy 
which is now being shown by the British Cotton Growing Association 
in trying to produce cotton in different places in Africa, and in other 
places where cotton can be suitably grown, the cotton crop of India 
to-day would have rivalled the cotton crop of America. I have no 
hesitation in saying that within a very few years it would be pos- 
sible to produce in India an annual crop of 12,000,000 bales of cotton. 
As Mr. Thomas has pointed out, there are great difficulties in grow- 
ing cotton in an undeveloped country. There is the question of transit, 
there is the question of educating the natives, and there is also the 
question of the difference of prices. But I would draw your attention 
to this point : India, possibly owing to the military situation, is 
intersected by railways, and consequently the cost of carry- 
ing goods of any kind, and the cost of carrying cotton 
from the fields to the seaboard is comparatively small. India stands 
in a better position for immediately growing larger quantities of cotton 
on an economical basis than probably any other part of the world. It 
is important that we should do what we can to emphasize the impor- 
tance of growing more cotton upon all the Governments of the world 
that own suitable land, and that we should not depend as much 
as we do upon the climatic conditions of any one country. If cotton 
were systematically grown in all countries which are favourable to its 
growth, it would be as difficult to corner cotton as it is at present to 
corner wheat. I may point out further, that it has been said that 
England cannot use the cotton which is grown in India, but the fact 
is that of certain cotton which is grown in India England can use any 
quantity. I will repeat that in a few years the production of good 
sound cotton up to 12,000,000 bales can be obtained from our Indian 
possessions. 

Mr. Jean de Hemptinne (Belgium) : Cotton growing in Africa is a 
question not only of climate but of race. It is very difficult to get the 
native to persevere with the special work of cotton cultivation. Like 
Mr. Tattersall,I think we shall haveto fall back upon India for supplies 
of cotton that we cannot get from the United States. We are much 
interested in East Indian cotton, and by mixing varying qualities of 
it have produced very satisfactory results. With Indian cotton 24 's 
warp has been spun satisfactorily. All of us admire the great efforts 
which have been made by the British Cotton Growing Association 
and by other Cotton Growing Associations ; but it must be admitted 
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that the result of their labours, judged by the number of bales pro- 
duced, is very small. From a commercial standpoint it would be 
much better to devote special efforts to the development of the Indian 
crop; the results would be more satisfactory than the results ob- 
tained, not only by the British Cotton Growing Association, but by 
all other associations which have been formed to devolop the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in Africa and elsewhere. 

Mr. J. W. McCoNNEL (England) : I have been asked to say a few 
words in Connection with the three papers on cotton growing in 
India. In some respects, perhaps, I should not say anything about 
it, because, as a fine spinner, I must admit at once that I have no 
particular desire to see India turning its attention to the growing of 
cotton to compete with such qualities as are grown in Egypt or in the 
Mississippi Valley. But I do think, as has been said by Mr. Tatter- 
sall, that the question of cotton growing in India is of the very 
greatest importance for this International Federation at the present 
time. It is quite certain, for a variety of reasons with which I need 
not trouble you, that cotton growing in the United States will only 
develop at a comparatively slow rate. It is also quite certain that 
the combined efforts of all these colonial cotton growing associa,tions 
will only add by slow degrees to the cotton crops available for the 
world, and that there will not be any great expansion from this 
source during the lifetime of anybody present. But there does remain 
the possibility of growing in India in a comparatively few years at 
least twice as much cotton as is now grown there. Of that I think 
there can be no doubt. We are told so by the officials of the Govern- 
ment themselves, and by other people who are well acquainted with 
India. That statement ought to be carefully enquired into, and, if 
possible, given effect to. When we review the position we are not 
without a feeling of very great disappointment. So far back as 1904, 
I see, the British Cotton Growing Association addressed a memorial 
to the Government of India which contained almost every word of 
advice and petition for help which the gentlemen who waited upon 
the Secretary of State for India last summer again elaborated. It 
seems that these meetings with Secretaries of State are very slow in 
the results they produce. I do not say that they do not produce any 
result. Possibly they produce more results below the surface than 
we see at once above. But there it is on record that the British Cotton 
Growing Association recommended, as we did, that more care should 
be given to the selection of seed ; they recommended, as we did, that 
seed farms should be started; they recommended, as we did, that 
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special attention should be given to improving native growths instead 
of introducing new ones (the results from which would be entirely 
uncertain) ; and they asked the Government, as we did, to take gteps 
to try to improve the education of the natives of India who are 
engaged in practical agriculture. They also made some very sen- 
sible remarks about the study of the methods pursued by the United 
States of America to improve the cultivation of cotton. That was 
the advice given in 1904. I am bound to say that though I feel some- 
what disappointed with what has followed, after reading the reports 
that are in my hands I do realise that a great deal has been done during 
these last four years. The Government officials who have written these 
reports speak of a great many efforts being made in all directions. 
There are seed farms ; there are places where the selection of the 
seed is to a certain extent carefully attended to. There are other 
efforts being made in other parts of India, and so it is clear that some- 
thing is being done by the Government of India. It is well that that 
should be stated here, because one or two gentlemen from various 
countries who are attending this Congress, have spoken to me of the 
want of activity on the part of the Government of India. The ques- 
tion is, however, is the Indian Government doing anything like what 
it ought to do? I take it that the crop of India is worth ;^30,000,000 
or ;^40,000,000 sterling per annum, and I take it that if the crop of 
India was as good and as well attended to, though it might not be 
the same kind of cotton as the crop in the United States, the value 
would be much nearer ;^100,000,000 than it is now. That surely is a 
margin worthy the attention of any Government. The improvement 
in the growing of cotton would not, as far as our knowledge goes at 
present, be accompanied by the withdrawal of the growth of other 
products. It would be an entire gain to the country, and incidentally 
to the Empire and the world. The real practical question we have 
before us is whether this International Federation can do anything 
more than it is doing now to help the Government of India to put 
forward more efforts, or whether we can do anything in other direc- 
tions to improve the growing of cotton in India? As appears from 
these reports, the one great difficulty is this question of offering suit- 
able prices to the natives of India to persuade them to grow rather 
better cotton than they are growing now. The other question is 
that proper seed may be given to the natives so that a general 
improvement in quality may result. It seems to me that this is a ques- 
tion that ought to be attended to, not merely once a year, not merely 
when the International Committee meets, but that there ought to be 
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a small committee to take this matter in hand, to investigate it, and 
to report from time to time to the International Committee, whose 
assistance should be secured in matters which seem worth urging 
upon the Government. I would suggest that the International 
Committee be invited to consider the appointment of a small com- 
mittee, of those who know something about India, who know some- 
thing about using Indian cotton, and who have means of getting 
information. That committee, I suggest, should be instructed to 
find out systematically what efforts the Government of India is now 
making. Our secretary, Mr. Arno Schmidt, gave us a report of his 
visit to India, which I think is of great value. He told us of the efforts 
which are being made, but we want to know now something statisti- 
cally about it ; whether there are as many seed farms as there ought 
to be to produce the best results. India is a very large country of 
different climates and soils, and the fact that something is being done 
here and there does not show that the Government is grappling with 
every detail of the country in the way it ought to do. India may be 
doing more than we know. We ought to have the facts before us, 
to know what India is doing, so that we can urge upon the Govern- 
ment to remedy deficiencies wherever they exist. I would suggest 
that that is the first work that might be done, and that there might 
be questions upon it in the House of Commons. Another thing that 
is required is that the question of buying good cotton at a better 
price than the price paid for bad cotton should be taken up systemati- 
cally in such a way as to bring it home to the native. Various sug- 
gestions have been made about it. I do not believe it can be done 
by an organisation like the British Cotton Growing Association, even 
if they had the time to do it, because I believe that any improvement 
in the growing of cotton, which comes from paying better for good 
cotton than for poor, must come from the action of the actual buyers. 
What is wanted is that there should be some effort made to interest, 
in a greater degree than is the case now, the merchants who actually 
buy the cotton and handle it and sell it to the spinners. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that the spinners are going to get into direct touch 
with the natives in buying cotton. There must be an intermediary, a 
merchant of some kind. What is wanted is that those merchants 
should be put into some kind of intelligent communication with the 
consumers of Indian cotton, so that there shall be an interchange of 
information about the quantity of cotton that is grown and the quan- 
tity that is wanted. 

Mr. A. U. John (India) : You have before you three reports 
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issued by different experts on cotton growing in India. I desire td 
point out to you that these experts of the Indian Government confirm 
the suggestions made by the Brussels Congress, especially as regards 
the establishment of cotton buying centres. I am of opinion that 
the International Federation should not consider its labours as 
regards India finished, until sufficient buying centres are really estab- 
lished. Unless the native gets a higher price for his long-staple 
cotton than for his short-staple cotton there is no possibility of an 
increased production of the former, of which we stand in need. It 
has been proved that in some large districts of India cotton quite 
equal to American middling can be grown, but, judging from the 
reports of the various Directors of Agriculture, it is high time that 
definite steps were taken by some organisation to see that a remunera- 
tive price is paid to the native for the extra amount of attention he 
gives to long-staple cotton. This is all the more necessary as the 
yield per acre of this cotton is considerably smaller than that of short- 
staple cotton. I would, therefore, ask this Congress to urge upon 
the Indian Government the need for assisting any organisation willing 
to undertake the proper ginning, pressing, and handling of long- 
staple East Indian cotton. The representations made by the two 
deputations of the International Federation which, since the last Con- 
gress, waited upon Lord Morley and the Earl of Crewe, have been 
greatly appreciated by the Indian Millowners' Associations, and 
owing to Mr. Schmidt's visit to the cotton fields of the vast 
Empire of India, the Government Departments have realised in a way 
they have never done before the importance of cotton cultivation, not 
only to India, but to the whole world. You will be pleased to hear 
that a certain native chief in India has impressed upon his people the 
need for a much larger growth of cotton of an improved staple. I 
hope it will not be long before India will be able to add very largely to 
her output of the raw material for our industry. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : I rise to express my great 
satisfaction with the discussion on this most important sub- 
ject. Mr. McConnel said we were now repeating the argu- 
ments which were addressed to the Indian Government in 
1904. I do not say that what has followed is the outcome 
altogether of those arguments, but, at all events, during the 
last six or seven years there has been some hard work done in 
India. The cotton crop in that great country in 1904 was 3,500,000 
bales, and the last crop was 5,250,000 bales — a very considerable 
increase in the time. Perhaps Lord Morley, who has had a very 
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harassing time recently, has not been able to give to this subject all 
the attention we should desire, but I am certain that the permanent 
officials, upon whom we must depend for the carrying on of this work, 
are very deeply impressed, and are determined to carry the work 
forward. 

When I compare the progress which has been made by our 
International Federation with the progress of other international 
movements, I am surprised that so much has been accomplished. The 
International Institute of Agriculture had been in existence six years 
before its first annual report was issued. The International Cotton 
Federation, on the other hand, in the seven years it has been in exis- 
tence, has issued reports every year, and in the 10 or 11 volumes, 
which have been published in the three official languages, and distri- 
buted throughout the world, a vast amount of information has been 
disseminated. It may be that our efforts do not bear fruit as rapidly 
as we desire ; at the same time, there is every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress we have made. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas : Will you allow me to say that my official con- 
nection with the British Cotton Growing Association extends over 
some 12 or 18 months only? The history of the Association's connec- 
tion with India before that time I do not know. It has always seemed 
to me that everybody outside that Association appeared to be in favour 
of establishing buying stations, and yet the Association itself was not. 
Why that was so I am not in a position to say. Within the last fort- 
night we have had Government papers, written by experts, relating 
to these buying stations, and if any practical suggestions are made 
the British Cotton Growing Association is prepared to take the 
matter up, so far as means will allow. 

The Congress adjourned. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING I. 



Monday, May 8th, 2 p.m. 
Chairman : Mr. Jean de Hemptinne (Belgium). 



Customs and Conditions Relative to the Sale of Cotton Yarn 

and Cloth. 

(Papers contributed on this subject will be found in the Appendix.) 

The Chairman : The subject with which we have to deal is one 
of great importance, and one which we are bound to consider from 
the point of view of the different countries. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas (England) : I have read the papers dealing 
with the subject before us, and I find them very interesting and full 
of useful information. I see that in Belgium, France, Germany, 
and Austria it is the custom to go more into detail in these matters 
than is the custom in Lancashire. For instance, continental coun- 
tries deal with the percentage of coarse or fine yarns that a buyer is 
bound to take, and the percentage that he has the option of return- 
ing. None of these things obtain in Lancashire. Again, continental 
spinners enter into questions of moisture and the sampling of diffe- 
rent yarns much more precisely than we do in England. These 
papers contain very valuable information for the formation of an 
international system of buying and selling both yarn and cloth. 
I have nothing to add to the paper I have written in conjunction with 
Mr. Smethurst, but I am bound to say that, considering the loose 
character of our contracts, the little difficulty we have in settling 
disputes is surprising. I think that speaks volumes for the honesty 
of the ordinary business man, and shows that he will settle claims in 
a reasonable and fair spirit. Often, if men insisted on their full 
claims, and I am now speaking of both seller and buyer, there 
would be a great deal more trouble than there is at present. The 
importance of these papers lies in the fact that they contain an 
exposition of the principles on which all international disputes hence- 
forward could be settled. The papers contain information which 
will be of great use to the Arbitration Committee. 
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The Chairman : In England, when there is a claim for mois- 
ture, what is the percentage allowed? 

Mr. J. L. Tattersall (England) : There is no definite percentage, 
but generally SJ per cent. 

The Chairman : The same in France and Italy. But when there 
is a claim how do you proceed? Suppose a weaver receives yarn 
and finds there is too much moisture in it — what does he do? 

Mr. J. L. Tattersall (England) : There is no definite rule in 
England. The testing-house always works on an 8|- per cent, basis. 

The Chairman : He sends the yarn to the testing-house, and 
accepts the percentage given by the testing-house? 

Mr. J. L. Tattersall : There is no law to that effect, nor any 
absolute custom ; but the tests may be mutually agreed upon. 

Mr. W. HowARTH (England) : 8J per cent, is the usual rate 
accepted by the testing-house. That was understood before the 
present method of testing yarns was properly developed. Possibly, 
if definite arrangements had to be made to-day, there might be varia- 
tions from that. We have nothing definitely fixed by law. 

Mr. J. Stern (Austria) : Though the Austrian trade in cotton 
yarns is not a very extensive one, we possess an elaborate set of 
rules for the sale both of yarn and cloth. These rules are now being 
studied by the Germans, who also wish to adopt explicit and uniform 
conditions. It has been said that although England possesses no 
definite rules on this point very few lawsuits arise. That may be all 
right when the trade is confined to one country, but where there is 
international trading it would be far better to have a definite stan- 
dard established as to moisture in yarns. I would like to see 
established a special standard for moisture and more uniform rules 
in the various countries. 

Mr. J. L. Tattersall : In England, if the yarn ought to be lOO's 
and turns out to be 97 's, the manufacturer would return it. If the 
deficiency is less than 3 per cent, the manufacturer may take a small 
allowance and pass the yarn. But in England there is no definite 
rule on that point. 

The Chairman : The seller and buyer agree together. 

Mr. Tattersall : Yes. 

The Chairman : And in case the seller and buyer do not agree, 
do you have an arbitrator? 
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Mr. J. L. Tattersall : There are different ways. In most of 
the contracts it is specified that the conditions are subject to the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce rules. In that case the parti- 
culars are sent to the Chamber of Commerce for arbitration, but 
disputes seldom arise. If there is nothing in the contract about 
Chamber of Commerce rules, then it is necessary for the aggrieved 
person to take action in the Courts of Law. The custom of the 
Courts, when they have had this kind of case before them, has lat- 
terly been to call in an expert spinner or weaver to decide the case. 

Mr. R. Threlfall (England) : The faults are not all on one side. 
There are faults on the side of the buyers as well as faults on the 
side of the sellers. When contracts are against the seller deliveries 
are often suspended, sometimes indefinitely. When the market 
goes in favour of the seller, and the buyer wants delivery, he often 
cannot get it. 

Mr. S. Newton (England) spoke of having considerable expe- 
rience in the export trade of Egyptian yarns. He referred with 
satisfaction to the resolution adopted at the Brussels Congress with 
regard to the establishment of Courts of Arbitration, and expressed 
the conviction that through their instrumentality many of the troubles 
connected with yarn deliveries would disappear. 

Mr. J. W. McCoNNEL : At the present time, if a form of contract 
was framed to be used universally, it would be very unfortunate to try 
to fix a definite standard of damp. This figure of 8J per cent., 
which is so often referred to, has, I believe, never been arrived at 
by any complete series of tests. I have been told by the manager 
of an old mill in Manchester, with which I am connected, that he 
took some cops off the spindles when the temperature was exceed- 
ingly high, and sent them to the testing-house himself. The report 
was that the cops contained more than 8J per cent, of moisture. 
That shows that there are conditions under which the tests are un- 
trustworthy. If we are going to adopt a rigid form of contract, we 
must take steps to ascertain what is a reasonable amount of damp. 
What we aim at is that the percentage of moisture in the yarn 
should be a percentage which would be absorbed by the yarn itself 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions, if time were allowed for its 
absorption. We ought to try to ascertain the natural laws which 
govern the absorption of moisture by yam. I find, in dealing with 
some European firms, that there is a tendency to find fault with us 
for having too much damp in the yarn, and when they find that 
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there is not more than there should be, then they say the counts are 
coarse. They add 2 per cent, of moisture because the yarn is dry, 
and then they say the yarn is coarse because there is moisture. It is 
impossible to satisfy the conditions until there is a rule to show defi- 
nitely whether there is too much damp or there is not. I think the 
question should be referred to a committee to study conditions in the 
different countries. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas : I should like to support what Mr. McConnel 
has said about the inadvisability of settling a definite figure for the 
amount of moisture in the yarn. I have had samples of yarn, pro- 
duced under identical conditions, tested, and the results of the tests 
have varied. I have taken two sets of cops from the same mule at 
the same time, and the percentage of moisture has varied. I find 
also that the moisture in yarn varies in the course of a week in a 
way over which the spinner has no control. For that the spinner 
ought not to be responsible. We ought to arrive at some proper 
system of testing. 

Mr. R. Seyrig : In England, where there is a moist climate, I can 
understand that yarn, on being taken to the testing plant, may be 
found to contain over 8^ per cent, of moisture. But if 8^ per cent, 
is a fair quantity it should be fixed. 

Mr. J. W. McConnel : I beg to propose : " That before any defi- 
nite percentage of moisture is accepted as a condition in the universal 
contract, the laws of natural atmospheric saturation for yarns of 
different counts and spun from different cotton should be carefully 
studied; and the International Committee is requested to give this 
matter its attention, and if necessary to employ scientific advisers to 
make experiments." 

Mr. S. Newton : I would like to second that resolution, but I 
would suggest that before the resolution is put to the vote, we 
agree that this meeting is of opinion that it would be advisable to 
have one uniform yarn contract for all countries. 

Mr. McConnel : I think that ought to go first. 

Mr. J. Pkestwich (England) : Is it wise to confuse two issues? 
Mr. McConnel 's remarks deal with conditions of yarn; Mr. Newton's 
with a universal contract. 

The Chairman : It is better to take these subjects separately. 
Mr. S. Wrigley (England) : For an hour we have been discuss- 
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ing both questions — moisture in yarn, and yarn contracts — and now 
I think Mr. Newton is in perfect order in moving this resolution. 

Mr. J. Prestwich : I appeal to you, Mr. Chairman, to say whether 
these two issues should be put together or whether they should be 
separated. 

The Chairman : In my opinion the two questions should be dis- 
cussed separately — first, the question of conditioning, and then that 
of the universal contract. 

Mr. J. Prestwich : I beg to move an amendment. I do not think 
that we spinners ought to assume that we are right and that every- 
body else is wrong. The great industry of cotton spinning is linked 
with the cotton manufacturing and the allied trades, and, in order 
to be ultimately successful, we must all be very closely associated. 
If you will allow me a little latitude, I would like to refer to the 
overtime question to illustrate my point. It is, to-day, being more 
and more recognised that the system of Time Cribbing ought to be 
checked, not because of the immorality of robbing the operative, who 
is on day wage a part of his time, but because of the unequal advan- 
tages of the work where one runs 20 minutes overtime and another 
does not. 

Mr. S. Newton : Is that the question ? 

Mr. J. Prestwich : The point is that these two people are not on 
common ground. On similar lines we have spinners who systemati- 
cally add more moisture to their yarn than their neighbours. It may 
be said the customers know that, but it is not to be assumed that the 
customers do know. You get yarn that has a 3 per cent, difference 
of moisture — 3 per cent, more cotton in one case than the other. 
The result is that you weave two different cloths. I, as a manufac- 
turer, can tell you that yarns bought 15 years ago, when the system 
of conditioning was not reduced to the scientific basis of to-day, had 
similar peculiarities ; two cloths entirely different, one poor compared 
with the other, though nominally the counts are alike. This is not 
right, and ought to be remedied. A fixed standard of moisture 
should be agreed upon. I beg to move as an amendment : " That 
this sectional meeting recommends the trade to adopt some equitable 
basis as regards moisture between the spinner and the manufacturer 
and between the spinner and the buyer." 

Mr. H. P. Taveira (Portugal) : It is very difficult to get justice 
when you buy yarn. Counts are not the same in the different coun- 
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tries, and there is not always the same percentage of moisture. I 
recently bought 60's yarn, and when it arrived in Lisbon it was 62|'s. 

Mr. R. Seyrig : What Mr. Taveira says shows the difficulties of 
the question. He bought 60's and got 62^'s ; the difference very 
likely arose from the different conditions, and was not a proof of dis- 
honesty. As we are trying to introduce an arbitration court, it 
would be wise to fix a limit. I think both propositions are good. 
We want a rule which will guide the arbitration court in settling 
differences which may arise. 

Mr. G. NiGGELER (Italy) : We should remember that in a country 
like England, owing to the humidity of the atmosphere, the yarn may 
be damper than it is in other countries though there has been no 
artificial application of damp. 

The resolutions proposed by Mr. McConnel and Mr. Newton 
were then unanimously adopted in the following form, for submis- 
sion to the Congress at the last meeting : — 

" That this meeting is of opinion that it is advisable to 
have one uniform contract for all countries." 

" That before any percentage of moisture is accepted as a 
condition in a universal yarn contract, the laws of natural 
atmospheric saturation of yarn of different counts and spun 
from different cottons should be carefully studied, and the 
International Committee are requested to give this matter their 
attention and if necessary to employ scientific advisers to make 
experiments." 
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SECTIONAL MEETING II. 



Monday Afternoon, 8th May, 1911. 
Chairman : Mr. J. B. Tattersall (England). 



Mill Fire Insurance. 

(Papers contributed on this subject will be found in the Appendix.) 

The Chairman : We have met this afternoon for the purpose of 
examining the methods of Insurance existing in the various affiliated 
countries. The subject of Mill Fire Insurance has now engaged our 
attention atseveral of the Annual Congresses. So far it has beenfound 
that the varying methods in the different Continental countries make 
an International understanding on the subject somewhat difficult, and 
my view is that until there is uniformity in the method of insuring, 
and in the formation of National Mutual Insurance Companies, there 
can be no advance towards the formation of an International Re- 
Insurance Company. 

As on former occasions, the papers which have been presented 
will be taken as read. 

In England we are convinced that the most prudent method for 
a Mutual Fire Insurance Company to adopt is to confine itself to the 
insurance of sprinklered mills. The rates of insurance for non- 
sprinklered mills in England are so very much in excess of the rates 
for sprinklered mills that there are now very few mills which are not 
fully sprinklered. I understand that in Spain, on the other hand, 
there has so far been considerable hesitation in installing sprinklers. 

Our object this afternoon is to discuss the various methods 
which obtain in the different countries, and to endeavour to arrive 
at some scheme whereby insurance on an International basis can be 
effected. 

I may add that the paper of Mr. Sed6 has only been handed in 
to-day, and I therefore ask him to favour us with a resum^ of it. 

Mr. Luis A. Sedo (Spain) then gave a summary of his paper. 

Mr. Jean de Hemptinne (Belgium) reported on the favourable 

rate of insurance existing in his country, which is 1'97 per thousand. 

Mr. John T. Dawson (England) : As far as the English Cotton 

Trade Mutual Fire Insurance Company is ^CQncern?^ J have pleasure 
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in rqjorting that the estimate submitted to the last Congress has 
proved to be almost correct. We have every reason to be highly 
satisfied with the work of the Company. 

We have worked at the average rate of 2/9 per cent., equal to I'i 
per thousand. 

The Chairman : We have saved 65 per cent, out of the 2/9 rate. 
I am sure that is a very satisfactory result. 

Mr. J. Thorpe (England) : I think that the 2/9 rate for a Lan- 
cashire cotton mill is too low. I am connected with three mills, and, 
so far as I remember, the rate is 3/2 ; but I believe this rate varies 
according to the stocks held. The maximum allowance of the Insur- 
ance Companies for sprinklers is 70 per cent. 

Mr. J. Wainwright (England) : I wish to say that the rate is 
entirely dependent upon the size of the mill. In England we have 
mills with thirty to forty thousand spindles on one floor, and these 
must pay a higher rate than those having only twenty thousand 
spindles on one floor. The difference would be 4/- per cent. 
The rate which Mr. Thorpe has mentioned, viz., 3/2, is excessive. 
With reference to his remark regarding the rate varying with the 
stocks, I wish to point out that the premium is not influenced in the 
least by the amount of stock held. The factors which determine the 
premium are the height of the mill, and the number of spinning spin- 
dles on a floor. Many Lancashire mills have now been able to 
obtain a 10 per cent, additional rebate for sprinklers. This 10 per 
cent, extra being deducted from the gross premium really amounts 
to a 25 per cent, reduction of the premium previously paid. I think 
I made this point clear in the paper I had the pleasure of reading 
before the Milan Congress. The maximum rebate for sprinklers is 
now 70 per cent., instead of 60 per cent., and brings the net premium 
to 2/9. 

Mr. B. W. TER KuiLE (Holland) : In Holland we have competition 
between English, German, and Dutch Insurance Companies, and the 
result is that our premium has been reduced to 1'15 per thousand for 
sprinklered mills and 3 per thousand for non-sprinklered mills. 

Mr. G. Mylius (Italy) : We have different premiums for spin- 
ning, mixing, and store-rooms. We pay 2"70 per thousand on 
spinning and blowing-rooms, and 1'60 to 1"70 on store-rooms. On 
the average the premium varies from 1"70 to 2*70. We have 
endeavoured to establish a Mutual Insurance Company, but the 
existing Companies have made contracts with the millowners for long 
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periods during which they allow an additional 10 per cent, discount. 
There is therefore a great difficulty in getting out of the hands of the 
Insurance Companies, as nearly all our millowners are bound by these 
contracts for many years. The latest rate for machinery and plant 
is 2-60 to 2-70. 

A Spanish Delegate : I can give you some idea as to the rates 
that are being paid in Spain on non-sprinklered mills. There is only 
one sprinklered mill in this country, and it is insured abroad. The 
other mills, which are mostly situated in Catalonia, pay 24 per 
thousand. Insurance Companies would certainly make a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the premium if they could induce the millowners 
to adopt sprinkler installations. There is, however, the difficulty in 
Barcelona caused by the shortage of water. I hope the subject of 
sprinkler installations will be dealt with here in the next year or two, 
although the outlay may be some ;£800 to ;^1,000 per mill. 

Mr. A. KuFFLER (Austria) : In following out the resolutions 
adopted at previous Congresses, I have compiled a paper showing 
the comparative cost of Insurance in the affiliated countries for a 
typical mill. (See Appendix.) 

In the United States all the cotton mills are insured with Mutual 
Companies, and the rate is nearly uniform ; they pay 8 per thousand, 
and out of this they receive a dividend of 90 peV cent. , in other words, 
their net premium amounts to 1/8 per cent. 

In Austria, as you will have seen from my paper, we pay 
rather a high rate, viz. , 2*4 per thousand, with a reduction of 20 to 30 
per cent. In order to get the whole Insurance question into the hands 
of the Spinners' Association we made arrangements with the existing 
Insurance Companies that we should make up the statistics relating 
to fires and Insurance. This has been done, and we have also 
established a system of thorough mill inspection. I may say that 
during the first year of this arrangement the total amount paid by the 
Insurance Companies for loss on the insured risk of 4^ million spindles 
was about ;^700. The Insurance Companies have, of course, to pay 
working expenses and to make a profit. These are actual figures 
referring, however, to the working of one year only, but, so far this 
year, not more than ;£200 has been paid for fire loss on nearly 5 
million spindles. The agreement which we made with the Insurance 
Companies has been in force eighteen months. We have fixed a 
premium for 5 years, and it was agreed that after having compiled 
statistics for that period, the Insurance Companies would accept fair 
rates in accordance with our statistics. 
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The Chairman : There is one point in connection with Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies which has not yet been mentioned, although it 
is a very important one ; it is this, that a pro rata share of the year's 
profit is credited to each member of the Company. Another induce- 
ment is thus offered to the insured to exercise the greatest care in the 
prevention of fires. 

After some further discussion the following resolution was 

adopted : — 

" That the Congress notes with satisfaction, from the 
Reports presented by the countries affiliated to the International 
Federation, that the question of the formation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies is making headway. 

" It urges those countries which have not yet succeeded in 
establishing Mutual Companies to continue their propaganda 
work, in order that when such Companies have been formed, the 
establishing of an International Re-Insurance Company may, if 
thought advisable and necessary, be dealt with." 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 



Tuesday Morning, May 9th. 
Chairman : Mr. Jacinto Magalhaes (Portugal). 



The Chairman : I consider it an honour for Portugal and for 
myself to have been selected chairman for this meeting. It is a 
great pleasure for us to be in this beautiful city, and I am glad that 
so large a number of you have had the opportunity of spending a few 
days in Portugal before reaching Spain. 

Cotton Growing. 

The following resolution, which the International Committee had 
prepared at its meeting earlier in the morning, was submitted to the 

Congress : — 

" That this Congress, having considered the question of 
cotton growing, expresses its satisfaction with the continued 
efforts made by the countries affiliated to the International 
Federation to increase the supply of cotton in their respective 
colonies, and with the support extended by the various Govern- 
ments. It is of opinion, in view of the necessity for an 
adequate supply of raw material, affecting as it does the 
material prosperity and welfare of every cotton-using country, 
that not only should there be no relaxation of these efforts 
or the support accorded to them, but where possible increased 
efforts should be made. 

" On the question of Cotton Growing in India the 
Congress is of opinion that that country affords the most 
suitable field for a further immediate increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality, and it therefore recommends the 
International Committee to take whatever steps they may 
consider necessary for obtaining these results. ' ' 

The Chairman said that this resolution would be voted upon on 
the last day of the Congress. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : The International Committee 
held their usual early meeting this morning for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the points put forward by the Sectional Meetings of yester- 
day, and I may say, with regard to this resolution, that the com- 
mittee are deeply impressed with the absolute necessity of taking 
steps to extend the cultivation of cotton in India. We have worked 
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very hard to further this object since we met at Brussels. Two depu- 
tations, as you know, have waited upon the India OfBce, and I can 
assure you that nothing we can do to bring about success will be left 
undone. I told you yesterday that nearly 2,000,000 bales have been 
added to the Indian crop since this Federation was formed. That addi- 
tion to the annual crop is, I consider, very satisfactory. The report 
which the secretary presented after his visit to India was such as 
to encourage the making of renewed efforts to further increase the 
supply. From all sources the opinion reaches us that the possibilities 
of extending the cultivation of cotton in India are very great. It 
is necessary that we should encourage cotton growing in any part 
of the world where it can be grown, and that we should also try 
to develop the present sources of supply. But I am convinced, after 
a careful study of the whole situation, that if the cotton trade is 
going to develop as it has done during the last 30 years, it is to 
India that the present generation will have to look for relief 
from shortage of raw material. Having that firmly before us, you 
may rely on our taking whatever steps may be necessary. It may 
be necessary to appoint a special representative of the International 
Federation to visit India. The shortage of the raw material has un- 
doubtedly caused a great deal of the unprofitableness of the cotton 
trade, not in one country alone, but in every country, and therefore 
we shall energetically continue our encouragement of cotton growing 
in every part of the world in which we see that its cultivation will be 
successful. 

Yarn and Cloth Contracts. 

Mr. Jean de Hemptinne, presenting the report of the sectional 
meeting over which he presided the previous day, said : We had a 
long discussion on the questions of moisture, and of the sale of yarn 
and cloth. It is, of course, quite clear that contracts are not the same 
in the various countries. In England the contract is not as well 
defined as it is on the Continent. We were of opinion that we should, 
if possible, draft a general contract to be used all over the world. As 
to moisture we all agreed that it was a very intricate question, as it is 
difficult to establish on a fixed basis the amount of moisture in yarn. 

Mr. Hemptinne then read the resolutions adopted by the sectional 
meeting : — 

" That this meeting is of opinion that it is advisable to have 
one uniform contract for all countries." 

" That before any percentage of moisture is accepted as a 
condition in a universal yarn contract, the laws of natural 
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atmospheric saturation of yarn of different counts and spun from 
different cottons should be carefully studied, and the Interna- 
tional Committee is requested to give this matter its attention and 
if necessary to employ scientific advisers to make experiments." 

Mr. S. Newton (England) : As the mover of the first part of the 
resolution perhaps you will allow me to say that I am strongly of 
opinion that one uniform contract throughout the world is essential. 
A Committee has been appointed in each country to deal with any 
disputes which may arise in connection with the sale or purchase of 
yarn and cloth, and I think the International Committee should 
formulate the contract. 

The Chairman : We cannot vote on the resolution to-day. That 
will have to be done to-morrow. If the resolution is adopted to-morrow 
the Committee will take the necessary steps to see that it is carried out. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas (England) : What is meant by a uniform con- 
tract ? At present I do not know. It seems to me impossible to have 
an absolutely uniform contract. What I think is meant is not exact 
uniformity, but that certain conditions attached to each contract 
should be made uniform. 

Mr. S. Newton : I am rather surprised at the remarks of Mr. 
Thomas. I think it was at the last Conference but one that Mr. 
Thomas read a special paper on yarn contracts, and suggested in that 
paper that a committee should be formed from each country to deal 
with these matters. You can call the contract uniform or what you 
like. I do think we ought to have one contract for all countries. 
Mr. Thomas introduced that and there was a great discussion. Now 
a committee has been appointed for each country, I think we all ought 
to work under the same conditions, whatever the conditions are. It 
is for the International Committee to work out a scheme. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : This question was also dis- 
cussed by the International Committee to-day. There will be a 
meeting this afternoon of those who have been appointed arbitrators 
in the various countries, at which the help of any member of the 
Congress will be welcomed. 

Mr. J. W. McCoNNEL (England) : It is my experience, 
and it is also the experience of almost all spinners, that 
occasionally very different results are obtained from tests 
for damp from time to time. That is to say, yarn may 
be taken straight from the spindle and yet be found at the 
testing-house to contain more than natural moisture. That is an absur- 
dity. It only shows either that the people who make the test do not 
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make it on correct lines, or that there are sorpe conditions not entirely 
understood that influence moisture in yarn. 1 think we should be mak- 
ing a very great mistake if, while we are adopting this uniform form of 
contract, we were to deal off-hand with a question which is so diffi- 
cult as the question of damp in yarn. This question not only affects 
the relation between buyer and seller, but it also affects in a very 
serious way the Custom s duty that you have to pay when 
you import yarn. I feel that in drafting this universal 
contract it will be necessary to put in some saving words rather 
than a percentage. The kind of thing I suggest is that there should 
be some clause referring to damp in the contract, and the words I 
suggest would be to the effect that yarn which is found to have more 
than atmospheric moisture shall be subject to certain penalties. Then 
the question of what really is atmospheric moisture should be carefully 
examined by people who are qualified by training to make the neces- 
sary experiments to find out what should be the specific wording of 
the contract. Something was said in Manchester at a meeting of the 
Textile Institute a few weeks ago on this subject of moisture. It was 
said by some one connected with the weaving trade that certain 
chemicals were sometimes used which caused some yarns to absorb 
moisture more than others. That is clearly a thing which we do not 
want to encourage. These chemicals were singled out because they 
have the further effect on the yarn of causing it to be rotten in future 
processes. I mention thatto show the importance of dealing with this 
subject of damp in a scientific way, and not handling it in a rough 
and ready way. I think in all probability it will be found that 8^ per 
cent, is right in a great many cases. I do not think when we come to 
the time of negotiating with the ordinary buyers of yarn that there 
will be very much difficulty in arriving at what is fair, because I think 
that both buyers and sellers of yarn have now, with a world's experi- 
ence, arrived at the conclusion that they want to buy yarn which is 
just as damp as it would be if it was allowed to regain the moisture 
which it contained when the cotton was naturally grown. That is 
why I moved this resolution that we do not want to lay down any 
hard and fast rule of percentage, which might turn out to be quite 
unsuitable for some kinds of cotton and some kinds of conditions. 

Mr. R. Seyrig (France) : We who spin in dry countries think it 
hard that we should come in competition with spinners in wet coun- 
tries. I think the Congress would be wise in leaving the question 
entirely open to the examination of a commission or of the Inter- 
national Committee itself. 
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Fire Insurance. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall (England), reporting on the sectional meet- 
ing : A discussion took place on the advisability or otherwise of form- 
ing Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. This subject has occupied 
the attention of the International Committee and of various Con- 
gresses. It was originally introduced with a view to checking the 
efforts of the various Fire Insurance Syndicates to raise the premiums 
payable in the countries affiliated to the International Federation. I 
believe if spinners will take an intelligent interest in the insurance of 
their own mills they will not only prevent that advance, but will be 
enlightened as to the ways in which they can work their mills with 
the least chance of fire. To that extent it is an educational process. 
As a matter of fact we find, as a result of the deliberations that have 
taken place at the various Congresses, that in all the countries 
affiliated to this Federation the result has been to secure a lessened 
tariff. In that respect it has been not only a desirable thing but a 
decided advantage to the cotton industry. There is another result. 
By forming Mutual Fire Insurance Companies you learn to adopt 
the best form of prevention against fires, and this again leads to a 
further reduction of the insurance premiums. 

The tabulation of statistics, to the extent that has been possible, 
has been taken in hand by Mr. Kuffler, who has given a considerable 
amount of time to the subject. The statistics show that where Mutual 
Insurance Companies have been established those countries which 
have the lowest tariff have been enabled to save something like 40 per 
* cent, upon the premiums. It may be asked, How does this arise? 
Well, statistics show that ordinary Insurance Companies require 
something like 40 per cent, of their premium income for establishment 
charges alone, while Mutual Insurance Companies for this purpose 
need less than half that amount. 

Mr. A. Kuffler (Austria) : Mr. Tattersall has pointed out 
that we have tried in the first Instance to compare the 
cost of Insurance in the various countries. It has been 
extremely difficult to find a basis of comparison, as the 
way of getting at the rate of insurance is quite different 
In various countries. In England, there is not only a differ- 
ence for nearly every room In a mill, but there is a difference in the 
same room : a rate for the millwright's work, for the machinery, and 
for stocks. In other countries these differences do not exist, and 
there Is the same rate for the whole mill. In order to make a com- 
parison we have taken two or three types of mills : a fire-proof storey 
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mill, a fire-proof shed mill, and an old-storey mill, with a description of 
all the machinery and its value, the value of the millwright's work, 
and the stocks. Then we have taken into account the different standing 
of the mill in different countries, and have asked the Insurance Com- 
panies of the various countries at what price they would insure the 
mill, if it stood in England, Germany, France, or some other coun- 
try. It has been pointed out that even then we do not get a correct 
comparison, because Insurance Companies in different countries have 
different views. The mills would be built differently in England, Ger- 
many, and France, because some Insurance Companies lay stress on 
the one kind of installation and some on another. The figures I have 
given may not be absolutely correct, but I think they are a very good 
basis for comparison. They refer to the cheapest rates obtainable, not 
the average rates. It is impossible to get the average rates. The cheap- 
est rate in England is 1"35 per thousand (you know one per thousand 
is 2/- per cent.). Mr. Dawson has shown us from reports of one of 
the Mutual Companies in which he is interested — a company which 
accepts these rates — that only about 15 per cent, of the rate was spent 
in actual damages, and about 20 per cent, in working expenses, leav- 
ing the remaining 65 per cent, to be placed to the credit of the mem- 
bers or shareholders. The Germans impose a minimum rate of 2'1 
per thousand, which is something like 4/- per cent. I may add that 
we have been told by German spinners that the actual average rate 
will be higher than this ; it will be about 6/- to 7/- per cent. In Hol- 
land 1'65 per thousand or something like 3/4 per cent. Holland gets 
its rates rather cheap on account of the competition for its insurance 
between English and German Insurance Companies. Switzer- 
land 4/-, Austria 5/-, Belgium 4/-. With respect to Bel- 
gium, Mr. de Hemptinne tells us that recently they had a reduc- 
tion, and that practically they do not pay more than 3/2 per cent. 
In France in sprinklered mills 4/- per cent. The highest rate, if I 
am correct, is in Portugal : 8'5 per thousand, or 17/- per cent. These 
are the official rates, on which it is stated Mutual Companies could 
save on an average about 50 per cent. , so that these rates are 50 per 
cent, too high. That tallies almost exactly with the results we get 
from the United States of America. There the mills are mostly struc- 
tures built on the slow combustion system. They pay about 16/- per 
cent, and get back from the Mutual Companies 90 per cent, of it. So 
they actually pay "08 per thousand, or about Is. 8d. per cent., which 
is almost exactly the net rate of a mutual company. As a result of 
these investigations we think that any rate that is higher than about 
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2/- per cent, is too high. Two shillings is what a mutual company 
requires in order to pay losses, expenses, and everything else. Even 
in those countries where insurance is supposed to be cheap — 3/- per 
cent. — the amount is about double what is wanted for real insurance. 
In former years it has been shown, a cotton mill was a bad risk for 
insurance companies, but through the introduction of sprinklers and 
other fire extinguishing appliances, good inspection, and cleanliness, 
it has been shown that it is possible to reduce the risks to so low a 
level that a rate of about three-quarters to one per thousand — about 
Is. 9d. per cent. — is adequate, and that Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies have such a rate for their members. It was pointed out 
yesterday by Mr. Tattersall that some of the members of the oldest 
Mutual Insurance Companies by the savings made by these Com- 
panies insure their mills free of cost, and then get a good dividend 
every year. 

The following resolution was then read : — 

" That the Congress notes with satisfaction from the 
Reports presented by the countries affiliated to the Inter- 
national Federation that the question of the formation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies is making headway. 

" It urges those countries which have not yet succeeded 
in establishing Mutual Companies to continue their propa- 
ganda work, in order that when such Companies have been 
formed, the establishment of an International Reinsurance 
Company may, if thought advisable and necessary, be dealt 
with." 

It was announced that the resolution would be voted upon the 
next morning. 

The Congress adjourned. 
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SECTIONAL MEETING No. III. 



Tuesday Afternoon, May gxH, 191 1. 
Chairman : Mr. G. Mylius (Italy). 



Organisation and Arbitration. 

(Papers contributed on this subject will be found in the Appendix.) 

The Chairman : I have been appointed to preside over this 
Sectional meeting which is to deal with organisation of the various 
affiliated countries, including the question of Short-time, and, further, 
with Arbitration on Yarn and Cloth Contracts. I purpose to take first 
the subject of organisation and then to deal with Arbitration. 

The papers prepared for this meeting have been sent to the 
delegates a few days before the Congress met; we shall therefore 
take them as read. 

Organisation — Short Time. 

The Chairman : In Italy we have been working organised short 
time during the last year. Our Short-time movement ended officially 
in the month of January, and on an average we have been curtailing 
our production by 30 per cent, per week. The amount of Short-time 
was regulated by the amount of stocks existing in the various mills, 
and I am pleased to say that the movement has caused a reduction 
in the stocks of yarns from 4^ kilos, per spindle to 2J kilos. We are 
not at present continuing the organised Short-time movement, but 
considerable Short-time is run individually. We have a statistical 
compilation in which the amount of Short-time is tabulated, and this 
shows that during the last four months we have curtailed our pro- 
duction by 18J to 20 per cent. , which is equivalent to a stoppage of a 
little more than one day per week. These statistics comprise about 
three million spindles, or three-quarters of the spindles working in 
the whole of Italy, they show the actual production, spindles 
that have been standing, the quantity of yarn sent to weaving 
sheds, and the actual amount of yarn stocks in the spinning and 
weaving sheds. These items are of the greatest interest to the whole 
of the cotton industry. 
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Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : The question of organisation, 
as you will know, is one that I consider of paramount importance, and 
perhaps the most vital work of the International Federation. What 
we are aiming to attain has tremendous issues, and success would 
be quite assured if we had entire co-operation on a uniform basis 
throughout the world. 

England has led the world as regards Short-time. I well remem- 
ber how sceptically some of the continental countries regarded Short- 
time when we first introduced the subject, but almost every country in 
the world has now recognised the advantages of this important 
measure, and I trust the more perfect the organisations become, the 
easier it will be to introduce Short-time whenever the exigencies of 
the trade demand it. Organised curtailment of production carried 
out at one and the same time throughout the world is the only method 
for dealing successfully with the difficulties which the cotton industry 
has to face from time to time in connection with the supply of the raw 
material. At crises like the present, when the price of the raw mate- 
rial has been enhanced artificially to such a high figure, It is impos- 
sible to run our spindles full time with any chance of profit. I 
think this fact has been proved up to the hilt in former discussions. 
Whilst there is a scarcity in the supply of cotton we must take care 
that we do not manufacture too much yarn, as the purchasing power 
of millions of poor people will not allow them to buy as much manu- 
factured goods as if the price of cotton were at a comparatively low 
level. Whilst running Short-time, it is imperative that we devote 
our attention to increasing the supplies of raw material in all parts 
of the world where cotton cultivation can be carried on with com- 
mercial success. 

We know that the cotton trade in America, India, and Japan is 
exactly in the same state as in the European countries. We are all 
losing money, and the time has come when the partial stoppage of 
machinery is perhaps cheaper than running full time. 

I admit that there are difficulties in the way of uniform action 
on the part of spinners of American cotton and spinners 
of Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, the loss of curtailing 
production in the mills spinning fine counts being much heavier than 
the loss caused through stoppage of machinery engaged in the 
spinning of medium and coarse counts. I am convinced, however, 
that if we could get all the countries into line on this question we 
could, as a united Federation, cope with the crisis and save the in- 
dustry from disaster. We have the chairman of the English 
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Federation Organisation Committee here, and I hope he will give his 
views on the subject. We have recently made very serious attempts 
to get Short-time adopted amongst the mills of the English Federa- 
tion which use American cotton. We determined on that occasion 
to stipulate that at least 90 per cent, of the spindles running on 
American cotton should adhere to the proposed movement, a con- 
dition which we had never before fixed, but we only succeeded in 
obtaining the adherence of 80 per cent. 

This insufficient percentage was due to the annoyance felt by 
many of the members of the English Federation on account of the 
attitude taken up by a few of its members, and by millowners outside 
the Federation, who, whilst taking advantage of many of the measures 
introduced by the Federation, have persisted on other occasions in 
working their mills full time, whilst the great majority of the mills 
were working Short-time. 

I have received a telegram from my firm stating that things are 
going from bad to worse in Lancashire. We shall be forced to take 
up the matter of Short-time again in real earnest unless we are 
willing to allow the cotton industry to drift into a precarious position. 
The state of trade in Italy was serious enough, but had they not 
organised Short-time as they did, a positive disaster would have 
resulted there. If a crisis like that in Italy were to happen in Lanca- 
shire it would mean a colossal misfortune. I cannot understand 
people who have their capital invested in the industry not realising 
that by allowing matters to drift on until a certain number of mills 
are sold for, say, a half, or even a quarter, of their cost, they are 
assisting in the creation of competitors who will be in a position, 
owing to the reduced capital value of the mills, to undersell them 
considerably. We must remember that if a number of mills are 
sold at such prices the capital value of all the mills is reduced at the 
same time. Surely that in itself should be sufficient to warn us 
against the disaster which would certainly happen if we were to 
allow matters to go on as they are at present. Only a comparatively 
small sacrifice on the part of each one of us is needed to remedy the 
existing evil. I believe that the markets of the world are bare of 
goods, and that they are ready to purchase if they could be satisfied 
that there would not be a repetition of the great drop in prices which 
occurred in 1908. 

I have a letter from America showing that the state of trade in 
that country is very bad indeed, and that a large amount of machinery 
has already been stopped. In Japan, I am told, there are 600,000 
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spindles actually stopped. In that country they have been running 
organised Short-time for almost 12 months. I repeat, that of all the 
work which we have taken up, the question of Short-time is the 
most important. 

In England we are determined to take up this matter vigorously 
as soon as we return from this Congress, and we sincerely trust that 
this Congress will assist us by passing a strong resolution recom- 
mending that each country should introduce, if possible, organised 
Short-time. 

Mr. E. Travis (England) : Since we met in Brussels we have 
made considerable progress in the organisation of the English Feder- 
ation. We were then close upon a membership of 40 million spindles, 
and by the end of June I think our Federation will cover 41 or 42 
million spindles. At the last meeting of our Organisation Committee 
we admitted close upon one million spindles, i.e., spindles from the 
district of Yorkshire, which had remained outside until now, and 
which for the last 20 years we had been trying to bring into the 
Federation. 

As regards Short-time you are all aware that we tried to find 
out the feeling amongst our members two months ago. We increased 
the usual proportion of adhering spindles that we have had in the past 
from 80 to 90 per cent., and that was done deliberately. My personal 
opinion is that it will be easier to get 90 per cent, than 80 per cent., 
particularly if one has made up one's mind not to give way until 90 
per cent, is reached. I believe that on our return to Manchester the 
chances of getting the remaining 10 per cent, are fairly good. 

Our President has just referred to the high price of goods lessen- 
ing the demand, I must confess that I do not quite agree with his 
statement. From the last Board of Trade returns I noticed that 
during the month of March last we shipped more cotton goods than 
before, both in weight and value, and if there are any two countries 
where the price will make the most material difference it is India and 
China, and It is those two countries where an increase in the ship- 
ments has taken place. The reason for our bad trade is entirely due 
to our own fault. We erected more spindles than the consumption 
of the world could do with. I do not look for a fair return of profit 
in the spinning section for at least another couple of years. I think 
the English Federation is dealing with this point in the proper way 
by endeavouring to obtain a modification of the laws governing the 
flotation of limited companies. This undue extension has certainly 
not been a legitimate one ; it has been undertaken not for the purpose 
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of making profits as Cotton spinners, but for the profits on mill build- 
ing, on contracts for new machinery, on purchases of cotton, 
and on accessories. We are going to approach the British 
Parliament, and we ought to endeavour to make such flotations more 
difficult without, however, interfering with the legitimate expansion 
of trade. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : I am not entirely in accord with 
all that Mr. Travis has said. Mr. N. N. Wadia, our esteemed 
colleague who represents India, told us last year that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for the natives of India to buy anything like the 
usual quantity of clothing with cotton at a price so high, for instance, 
as it has been recently. This statement applies equally to China and 
more or less to other countries, and the fact that one month's 
exports in any one country show an increase is not a criterion by 
which to judge the position. There has been a tremendous reduction 
in exports all round, and we must remember that the markets of 
the world are absolutely denuded of goods. As Mr. Travis knows, 
I am as much against the undue extension of machinery as any 
man, but we must always remember that the mills exist and will 
exist, no matter what happens. We may punish the people who 
have put them up; indeed I think they are being punished. The 
operatives in England quite endorse our views as to Short-time 
being the only remedy to prevent the recurrence of over-production. 
Are we to let matters drift on until we get into a state similar to 
that in Italy? This will certainly happen if we do not grapple at 
once with the situation. There is another matter which Mr. Travis 
did not refer to, viz., that a considerable number of mills have given 
up spinning altogether. I know of 700,000 spindles that have been 
broken up, and I think there will be a good many more. 

Mr. S. Wrigley (England) : I quite agree with Sir Charles 
Macara with regard to what he said about the high price of cotton. 
The higher the price of cotton the less must be the consumption of 
manufactured goods and, consequently, of raw cotton. The one 
reason why we have not had such heavy shipments is because during 
the last three years there has been a very considerable amount of 
underproduction on the part of the looms, and as Sir Charles said, 
the markets of the world have been denuded of cotton goods. They 
have now to pay the high price, but they are only buying because 
the markets of the world are absolutely bare of cotton goods. As 
regards Shp^t-time, I am not quite sure that we did the right thing 
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in putting the percentage of adhering spindles at 90 instead of 80 
as formerly. We have always to consider that there is 
a large number of new cotton spinning mills, and these must run 
at any cost. Many of them send their yarn to the Manchester market 
and they could not exist if they did not receive payment two or three 
days after delivery. You will, of course, understand that such mills 
cannot afford to run Short-time. There are others who say we are not 
prepared to make a margin for those people who will not agree to 
curtail production. We can aflford to run our mills, but the new mills 
are going to the wall. Even if these mills should fail we must 
remember that they will change hands at a low rate and will remain 
as competitors. I think it would be much better for us to improve 
the margin for old and new mills than to make the latter fiercer 
competitors than ever. We ought to bring every pressure to bear 
and get Short-time adopted throughout the Federation area as soon 
as ever we can. 

Mr. E. Travis : With reference to mills which have gone out 
of existence I wish to say that in 1906 before the mill building craze 
started we had 66 spindles to one loom, and now we have 80 spindles 
to one loom. This difference must arise either from a decrease in 
looms or an excessive increase in spindles. 

Referring to Mr. Wrigley's remarks, the difficulty we have to 
deal with is in persuading our members to adopt Short-time. When 
we last tried to enforce the movement we were about three weeks too 
soon, but I think that when we return we shall be able to succeed. 
If the Federation Committee were like a Board of Directors and could 
give orders in the same way all the Federation mills would be on 
Short-time to-morrow. Our difficulty is that we have to persuade our 
members to follow our advice. If we get supported in this Congress 
by a strong resolution I am sure we shall be able to make consider- 
able progress when we return. 

Mr. J. T. Dawson (England) said that he would like to know 
the feeling of the Continental members as tO' Short-time. 

The Chairman : On the Continent there has been a great deal ot 
Short-time. I can assure you that the curtailment of production in 
Italy has been very extensive. I am sure that all the Continental 
countries have done what is in their power to adopt Short-time. 

Mr. R. WoRSwicK (England) : We have been given an account 
of the progress made in England, and the English delegates have told 
the meeting how we stand in England. We would like to know the 
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particulars ot the amount of Short-time undertaken in Germany, 
Spain, and Austria, and the other affiliated countries. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : I might say, as far as Austria is 
concerned, they have their organisation absolutely perfect, and have 
been working organised Short-time for a considerable number of 
months. A 25 per cent, reduction of the annual production is in force, 
and as per agreement with the Austrian Spinners' Association this 
must be completed by the end of 1911. There has also been in force in 
Japan organised curtailment of production of 27'5 per cent, on coarse 
yarns and 20 per cent, on fine yarns, and this will be continued until at 
least October, 1911. Some considerable amount of individual 
Short-time has been run in Germany. Organised Short-time could 
not be brought about in that country, as the organisations there are 
not as perfect yet as in some other countries. The spinning centres 
are long distances apart, which, of course, renders the work of 
organising more difficult than with us in Lancashire. We have 
advices from the United States of America that individual Short- 
time is being run on an extensive scale both in the North and South. 
This is the information which I possess so far. Mr. Mylius has 
already reported as to Italy, and one of the French delegates will 
no doubt inform you as to the prospects of Short-time in France. 
India has also done a large amount of Short-time, and trade condi- 
tions in Spain have been very unfavourable; in fact, I am told, the 
Government has had to assist mill-owners in several cases. 

I hope no one will think that there is any real difference in 
the views expressed by Mr. Travis, Mr. Wrigley, and myself. The 
fact remains that there has been, as Mr. Wrigley said, a very large 
amount of under-production of goods, and there is no doubt that 
the markets of the world are bare. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas (England) : There will, no doubt, be a 
resolution brought forward upon the subject and voted upon in Con- 
gress to-morrow, and I venture to propose that in discussing this 
question in full Congress some plan might be arranged whereby each 
affiliated Association should be requested to report to the Inter- 
national Secretary the extent of Short-time worked. We in England 
are sometimes at a loss to know what our friends on the Continent 
are doing. It would be a great deal better if we could get a com- 
parative statement from the International Secretary so that we should 
know the position as regards Short-time in the affiliated countries. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : I think there has been a good 
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deal of information of a reliable character published in the Press. We 
must always remember that the Continental Associations are not orga- 
nised as well as the English Federation, that they have a great diffi- 
culty in being long distances apart from each other, and that many 
suffer from a lack of labour. The cotton industry on the Continent 
is not centralised as it is in England, and the Continental cotton 
operatives easily find other occupations when a Short-time move- 
ment is worked in the cotton mills. They thus drift permanently 
into other trades and industries. 

Mr. R. Seyrig (France) : France has already done considerable 
Short-time, but we have recently decided on a new Short-time move- 
ment, which has already begun, and I am confident that our mills 
throughout France will adopt the recommendation decided upon. 

The following resolution was then proposed and accepted : — 

" That this Congress is of opinion that the state of trade 
warrants the introduction of international Short-time working, 
and requests all the affiliated Associations to take the question 
in hand without delay." 

The Chairman : We will now pass to the scheme for the establish- 
ment of an indemnity fund for Short-time working amongst spinners 
using American cotton. 

We have received a very interesting paper on this subject by 
Mr. E. Ribatto (France). I think his scheme somewhat resembles 
Mr. Lang's, which has been discussed at various Congresses, and it 
may perhaps be advisable to see whether we cannot combine these 
two schemes. My own views are that the amount which is required 
is rather more than we may get together. It takes five years before 
a fund is established. We know very well that a crisis may be severe 
in one country, whilst in another business may be normal. The one 
country would therefore require payment of indemnity, whilst the 
other would not receive anything from the funds ; I therefore suggest 
that the scheme of Mr. Ribatto be left to the Committee to deal with 
and perhaps we shall be able to submit to the next Congress a scheme 
which combines the proposals of Mr. Lang and Mr. Ribatto. 

This suggestion was adopted. 

Arbitration. 

The Chairman : In the paper which has been submitted to the 
Congress by Mr. R, Seyrig, a very interesting and important question 
has been raised showing that some of the Frankfort Arbitration 
Clauses, as they stand at present, are not in accordance with the 
French Code of Laws, and I may add that the same applies to Italy. 
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.Mr. R. Seyrig (France) : Arbitration is subject to special rules 
in France, and the Clauses, which the International Committee pre- 
pared at Frankfort, and which the Brussels Congress adopted 
unanimously, are not quite in accordance with the French Law 
Code. The latter stipulates that in no case must an arbitrator be 
appointed before a dispute has arisen. I have felt obliged to point out 
this difficulty in the paper which I have prepared, and I respectfully 
suggest that the International Committee should change these 
Clauses so as to make them capable of being adopted also by the 
French people. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas : When I first wrote the paper recommending 
International arbitration in trade disputes I think I mentioned, that, 
seeing that we had such various laws in settling disputes in each 
country, it would be well if, as members of the International Federa- 
tion, we could have arbitrators for settling all disputes on the basis 
of equity. I distinctly stated that we wanted to get these disputes 
settled in a friendly way by people who understood the technical 
points at issue. To my mind it seems impossible that we shall be 
able to frame a set of rules which would be applicable to every 
country. The clauses which have been adopted are not intended for 
any single country or between the English and French nations. If 
we frame the rules agreeable to the English law they may not be 
in accordance with the French law, or they may be made acceptable 
to both, but would they then be in accordance with the laws of other 
nations? I take it that any two gentlemen who put their names to 
a note to the effect that, in any difficulty that may arise through con- 
tracts they would agree to abide by the decision of the arbitrators, 
it should be quite sufficient and not require any legal assistance. I 
want a friendly settlement to be decided by friends of both parties, and 
to my mind tljis seems to be the real object which the International 
Federation had in view, to settle disputes without appealing to the 
Law Courts in France, Germany, Austria, or anywhere else. I have 
read with great interest Mr. Seyrig 's paper, but as I understand it, 
French law makes it illegal to appeal at all to arbitration, 

Mr. R. Seyrig : We also wish to come to a friendly way of 
settling such disputes as may arise, but if you have a country where 
the law forbids you to settle a dispute by arbitrators what can you 
do against a man who refuses to go to arbitration ? For such a case 
I certainly think it is desirable to modify somewhat the Frankfort 
Clauses. The principal reason why such a change is necessary, is 
that according to the French law you are not allowed to agree before- 
E 
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hand that you will refer the settlement of any dispute which may 
arise from a transaction, to arbitration. I think it would be necessary 
that these arbitrators should have absolute power. To my mind the 
Federation ought to add a paragraph stipulating that in any country 
of the world the decision of the arbitrators must be accepted without 
question. 

Mr. Julius Stern (Austria) ; We have got a very strict law in 
Austria, and the decision of arbitrators is considered as much binding 
as the law itself, but in other countries the enforcement of an arbitra- 
tor's decision is more difficult, it is only regarded as morally binding. 
It seems to me difficult to introduce an International law according 
to which every country would have to agree to regard the decision of 
arbitrators as binding. I think, however, that it would be wise for 
the International Committee to study this question and ascertain 
whether the rules could be somewhat modified. 

The Chairman : I also agree that it would be the best plan of 
procedure that the International Committee and its officials study the 
different attitudes taken up in the various countries on this question, 
and that the affiliated countries be asked in which points the Frank- 
fort Clauses differ from their respective laws, and that the Committee 
modify these clauses in accordance, and put the new clauses into force 
with as little delay as possible. 

The following resolution was then proposed and adopted : — 

" That having further considered the resolutions adopted 
at the Brussels Congress on the question of Arbitration on 
Yarn and Cloth Contracts, and it being found that such 
resolutions are in a few points not in accordance with the laws 
of some of the affiliated countries, this Congress, with a view to 
giving the arbitrators the fullest possible power, recommends 
the International Committee to further consider the question, 
and to make such amendments as may be found necessary, and 
afterwards request the affiliated Associations to put the arbitra- 
tion clauses into operation." 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Tuesday Afternoon, May gxH, igii. 
Chairman : Mr. Arthur Kuffler (Austria). 



Baling and Handling of Cotton. — Conference with Cotton 
Exchanges. — Cotton Bills of Lading. 

(Papers contributed on these subjects will be found in the Appendix.) 

The Chairman : To-day we have to deal with damp in cotton, 
with the handling of cotton, and with the conference we had with 
the cotton exchanges of Liverpool. Mr. Terrill who has sent a paper 
is not here, but Mr. Harvie Jordan, of Atlanta, who has also sent a 
paper on the revolutionising of baling, is, I am glad to say, with us 
to-day, and will have an opportunity of speaking. The English 
Federation has been good enough to provide the Associations 
affiliated to this International organisation with a copy of an enquiry 
form and instructions, for the purpose of ascertaining in a scientific 
manner the amount of damp in raw cotton. The English Federation 
supplied its members with these enquiry forms in consequence of 
the action taken at the Milan and Brussels Congresses. 
Two years ago, at Milan, it was considered advisable that tests of 
damp in cotton should be taken in all countries oh the same basis, and 
that they should be handed to the Secretary of the International 
Federation to be tabulated and then distributed amongst the mem- 
bers. The English Federation has prepared the schedule and instruc- 
tions for such tests, and was good enough to send the papers to all 
the Associations, and I beg to thank them for doing so. Besides 
that, the Italian Association has had tests made. First, however, I 
will call upon Mr. Harvie Jordan. 

Baling and Handling of Cotton. 

Mr. Harvie Jordan (United States) : The address which I have 
prepared was sent to the members some days before the Congress met, 
and I assume that many of you have already read it. But I want to 
call your attention to some of the most important features necessary 
in the development of this new system of baling cotton which has 
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been referred to so often in your annual meetings for several years. 
The question largely resolves itself into one of tare. At the present 
time the cotton buyers of America buy from the farmers at a price 
on the basis of a deduction of 6 per cent, from the gross weight 
of the bale for tare. When a bale is completed it is transferred 
to a large press for the purpose of securing more density, and at the 
large press they have what is called the patching-on process — 
additional bagging and bands, so that when the bale leaves the com- 
press and starts on its journey abroad it has its maximum of 30 lbs. 
of bagging and bands. In the introduction of the new system of gin 
compression which has been so ardently advocated by the Inter-, 
national Federation, and likewise by the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers' and Spinners' Associations, we put on a minimum amount of 
tare at the ginnery and expect to ship that bale direct to the spinners. 
At the present time the tare does not exceed 12 lbs. per bale, but the 
average cotton buyer in America, coming into the market to buy that 
bale, insists upon a full 6 per cent, deduction — an allowance of 30 lbs. 
for tare when the farmer puts on only 12 lbs. for tare. That would 
cost the farmer on the transfer 18 lbs. of lint cotton. That is one of 
the most serious obstacles which we have in the development of gin 
compression. What we desire the International Federation to do in 
regard to this matter is to emphasize the application of the net weight 
contract in the purchase of American cotton by American cotton 
buyers. If you do that you break up a great obstacle which 
is standing in the way of successful gin compression. You 
must apply the net weight contract in the purchase of American 
cotton from the farmers in order to secure the new system 
of gin compression. So long as you direct the American buyer to 
apply the 6 per cent, rule, deducting an average of 30 lbs. of tare 
when they only put on 12 lbs., how can you expect the farmer to 
stand that? There is not a cotton producer in the southern states who 
is not as ardently anxious to secure gin compression as the consumers 
of American cotton. They are ready to co-operate with you in every 
proposition which means more economy in the handling of American 
cotton, and are getting rid of the antiquated system which carries 
with it great loss and high fixed charges, adding to the cost a cent a 
pound which could be easily saved. If jou can introduce a system 
which will save a part at least of these charges you necessarily reduce 
to that extent the maximum price you are paying for American cotton. 
Experts say that the unnecessary charges are five dollars a bale, or 
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on four million bales, twenty million dollars. That in this day of small 
profits is worth your most serious consideration. We are prepared to 
introduce gin compression now. For a long time it has been difficult 
on account of the inability to turn out a machine which could be put 
into an ordinary ginnery and produce a bale which would meet the 
requirements of the spinners. This has now been perfected. There 
are several systems in operation in the south, one of which I am 
connected with officially, and these new systems turn out a very 
neat package of cotton. We do not use jute packing, and there 
is not a spinner who wants jute packing in his mill. We cover the 
bale absolutely. No part of the fibre is exposed. It does not accumu- 
late dirt, which brings additional loss to the consumer in the spinning 
mill. We put on fewer, or rather shorter, bands and lighter buckles 
with the result that the maximum tare at present does not exceed 
12 lbs. per bale, and the cost is only about half the present cost of 
bagging and bands. The cotton is compressed to a density of 30 lbs. 
to a cubic foot, which enables us to put from 75 to 80 bales of cotton 
into an ordinary freight car and consign it direct to port, where it is 
unloaded and distributed in the hold of the vessel, unmutilated and 
untorn, which was not the case with the old bale, and delivered in 
first-class condition, just as manufacturers deliver first-class bales 
of goods. The new system of baling will give you as neat a bale as 
the parcels you send out from your mills, and it will be as it should 
be, an economical bale. The old system of baling is a reflection on 
the civilisation of our time. I want to say further, on behalf of the 
planters of the south, whom I represent and of whom I am one, that 
the planters are not responsible for the old state of affairs. They 
have simply had to patronise the mechanical devices which have been 
presented to them through the various ginneries, and this old system 
has been developed by the middleman who handles the product be- 
tween the growers and the spinners. The middlemen have built up that 
system because it seemed best for them, and they have maintained it 
because there are more pickings, more opportunities for graft, out 
of the old than out of the new system. It is practically impossible 
for any graft to apply to the new system. The new system carries with 
it the modern idea of economy and reduces to a minimum all those 
high- fixed charges which, in the last event, must fall on the back 
of the consumers of American cotton. If we want to economise the 
present method of baling and handling we must do it through gin 
compression — ^preparing the bale for the spinner at first hand right 
in the ginnery. Another thing, it will mean prompt shipment, quick 
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loading, and quick delivery. When you buy 1,000 bales of cotton 
and pay for it under the present system you may get them in three 
months or four months as the case may be. There is always an 
enormous lot of cotton around the compress plants during the fall 
and the winter season, and there must necessarily be, because there 
are only 240 of these plants throughout the entire southern area where 
they are pressing from twelve to thirteen million bales per annum. 
Under the new system the bale is pressed as soon as it comes from 
the ginnery. As soon as the cotton is loaded it is consigned to the port 
and it is put right on shipboard and brought right across to the 
foreign consumers just as quickly as any other article could be 
delivered. So that you save interest on your money which you have 
put into this cotton. Another thing to which I want to draw your 
attention is, that under this system of gin compression the lint cotton 
is received as it falls from the condenser, passing through steel 
rollers, and is folded into a bale just as cotton goods are folded. There 
being no water about the press it is absolutely impossible for any 
artificial moisture of any character to be added to the gin com- 
press bale. In the present system of ginning and baling cotton in 
the south the great majority of the presses used are over- 
head steam trampers, and the steam condensing, trickles 
down more or less into the bale. I have seen American bales opened 
in various mills and in the centre of the bale would be a great batch 
of rotten cotton, which would be absolutely worthless for spinning 
and hardly usable even for low-grade paper. That is another item 
of great saving. In a great many mills I have seen curios that have 
been got out of some of our American bales. I do not know how they 
got in. Sometimes it is rock or something like that. But with gin 
compression passing through these heavy steel rollers it is impossible 
for any foreign substance to get into your lint cotton. Then there 
will be economy in transferring the bales because they will be more 
easily handled, and wherever you save labour you save money. The 
greatest trouble we have in the development of gin compression is 
the antagonism of the large compress companies in the south. A 
great many of them in Georgia and Alabama are under railway cor» 
porations, and they have absolutely refused to give us a minimum 
rate on gin-compressed cotton in those two States, the result being 
that we cannot put up a press in those two States, because they 
penalise the bales by putting a maximum freight rate on it as they 
have not been through their large compresses. On the 5th of March 
last we took this matter before a Commission of the United 
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States Government, and we have presented testimonials show- 
ing this arbitrary discrimination on the part of the rail- 
road corporations in Georgia and Alabama, which are very 
unjust, and we have asked the commission to grant us 
rates on compressed cotton and rates on uncompressed cotton, and 
this decision, I think, will be rendered in June, and I am satisfied 
we shall have a better position and shall no longer fear the antagonism 
of the railroad corporations. They do not want to patronise the gin- 
compressed bale because it takes away some of their pickings. Their 
desire is to protect vested interests. In every local market we have 
representatives of the cotton buyers who are told not to buy a gin- 
compressed bale unless they can get it on the same terms as the old 
bale, that is a deduction of 30 lbs. a bale for tare. So you see the 
only way in which we have been able to get a footing for the new 
system is to secure the organisation of new cotton companies, which 
had no affiliation with the old compress interest and were willing to 
buy a bale and give it the advantages which it should enjoy. And 
wherever that cotton has been shipped it has given immediate satis- 
faction to the consumer. I am glad to say that the sentiment has 
developed very rapidly in favour of the adoption of gin compression. 
The great thing about the gin-compressed bale is that there is little or 
no variation in the weight of the bale. There has never been a single 
arbitration, and there has been no back-call for the variation in 
weights of a single bale of gin-compressed cotton that I have followed, 
not from its initial point to its delivery in any part of the world. As 
I understand it, the old bales they hurry along as fast as they can, 
hoping that the bales will pass. Often, however, they do not pass. 
That results in arbitration. In Bremen I heard of a million bales being 
arbitrated upon in one year. That costs somebody some money. 
We have reached the point in the evolution of the cotton business 
where we know it is wise for the consumers to co-operate with the 
producers ; to demand reforms and enforce the demands. When you 
do that you are going to get an economic bale, and you will get cotton 
that will cost you less than it costs to-day, because as you reduce the 
fixed charge, as a matter of course the price will be lessened. But so 
long as you leave the matter in the hands of the cotton dealers of 
the United States it will be practically impossible to bring about these 
reforms because they dO' not want them. As I understand it, we 
raise our cotton for the spinner and not for the cotton buyer. He is 
there simply as a middle man to handle the transaction from the pro- 
ducer to the spinner. What we want to do is to give the spinner 
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what he wants. He is our customer. If he cannot take our cotton 
we may as well quit raising cotton. So long as we produce it we 
should study the wants of the spinner, whether at home or abroad, 
and undertake to develop whatever system is necessary to put the 
staple into the hands of the consumer at as low a price as is consistent 
with modern business methods. We have presses operating now in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Alabama, and 
if we can get the net weight contract enforced among the cotton 
buyers, in less than ten years from now I believe every bale of cotton 
consigned from the United States would come to you in gin-pressed 
form. You can see readily for yourselves what an enormous sav- 
ing it would be. The Arkwright Club of Boston, with which a great 
many of you are familiar, — it is part and parcel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers — took this question up 
two months ago and appointed a committee not only for the purpose 
of instructing their brokers to instruct their southern correspondents 
to buy gin-pressed cotton and to grant the differences in the present 
allowances for heavy tare as compared with the light tare, but they 
went further, or rather they are considering the further proposition 
of offering one dollar per bale as a premium on gin-pressed cotton 
if the farmers of the south patronise that system, because they said 
that in order to get it thoroughly started and adopted it would be in 
their interest to pay a small premium because they would get the 
amount back one hundred fold. The American Cotton Manufacturers' 
Association, which is composed of the owners of the cotton mills of the 
southern states, will meet in North Carolina on the 18th or 19th 
May. They invited me to appear before them and outline in 
detail what was necessary for them to do in order to back up the 
adoption of this new system of baling, because they said they wanted 
to make that the chief question of interest at their annual meeting 
this year. Of course, it has been impossible for me to meet them. 
They are also in favour of not only turning to this new system, and 
buying cotton on a net weight contract, but of paying some little 
premium to the farmer to adopt it. That may be desirable or not, but 
you are assured beforehand of the patronage of many planters 
of the south to this system providing the cotton buyers 
will buy on the net weight contract. If you will co-operate 
with us and show the American exporters, the European 
importers, and the people who represent you in the purchase of 
cotton, that you advocate these economies in the baling and handling 
of American cotton there will be no trouble whatever. The great 
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antagonist we have to contend with is the large compress interest. 
There is no planter in the south who raises cotton who is not an 
advocate of this new system of baling. They are simply held back 
because of the arbitrary control of America by the middle man who 
stands between the consumers and the producers of American cotton. 
I got into this position largely through my association with the 
members of your Federation. I first met you at Vienna in 1907. 
There your members insisted upon the American crop being gin- 
pressed. At that time I knew little about it. I then said I would 
go and see if I could not stir opinion along that line. I recognised it 
was the thing to do. When you came over, a large and dis- 
tinguished body, to Atlanta in 1907, and you there met with great 
masses of cotton producers from all over the south, gin-compression 
was again made one of the most important subjects. You insisted that 
the southern farmer should break up this antiquated wasteful system 
of baling cotton and of delivering it in such a wasteful condition. 
All along the line the International Federation has been conspicuous 
in ardent advocacy of these economies and alterations of old methods 
which are to-day in the south what they were 70 years ago. We 
are using to-day the same gin invented 114 years ago, a gin which has 
a tendency to mutilate the fibre. I hope we may get rid of the saw-gin 
so that we can deliver our cotton as nature intended that it should be, 
at its full length and full strength. I have always felt that the pro- 
ducers and spinners ought to co-operate and work together, 
and that was one of the reasons which actuated me in first 
coming to Europe and in inviting you to go to my country. 
I hope the time will not be far distant when not only 100, but 200 
European spinners will invade our southern country that we may 
know each other better. In these days of electricity and steam it is no 
longer a lifetime matter to go from Europe to the United States. It is 
only a question of a few days. Instead of being strangers we almost 
know each other as well as if we lived in neighbouring towns. This ques- 
tion, which involves at least 60 millions of dollars per annum, in which 
every civilised country in the world is interested, is of such impor- 
tance that you would do well to give to it that attention which is 
necessary, and pass resolutions, and then ask your individual mem- 
bers to follow them up. Then the time will not be far distant when this 
great economic reform will be introduced, and when the middle man, 
who has fattened on this business for years, will be compelled to 
introduce some of these economies into his business. I thank you 
for giving me an opportunity of calling attention to some of the main 
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features of my paper. If these reforms are introduced you will be 
supplied with American cotton in as good a state as any that comes 
from Egypt, India, or anywhere else. 

Mr. G. R. HiGHTOWER (Jackson, Miss.) : It is with gratification 
and pleasure that, as a representative of the American cotton grower, 
I take advantage of this opportunity to address the world's leading 
cotton manufacturers. Unfortunately, these two classes, who are 
of equal importance to the civilised world, and whose interests are 
closely identified one with the other, have not been in very close touch 
in the past. Although in nearly all branches of trade there has 
been a tendency among manufacturers to get as close as possible to 
the source from which they obtain their raw material, this tendency 
has been conspicuously absent among the users of cotton, and, on 
the contrary, they do not appear to have realised that there is a 
common interest between the cotton grower and themselves. Until 
quite recently the cotton producers have harboured very similar 
feelings, and have failed to appreciate their dependence upon the 
spinners for their market. Neither seems to have considered the 
possibility of getting closer to the other and saving millions of 
dollars annually, which are absorbed by the intermediaries between 
producer and consumer, and on whom both have leaned in the past. 
There are many improvements, both in the baling and marketing of 
American cotton, which should and can be made, but their realisation 
will be hastened by a better understanding and a fuller co-operation 
between the grower and the spinner. 

The compression of the bale at the gin is one of the essentials 
to giving you a better package. The proper care, handling, and 
marketing of this bale after it leaves the gin is quite as essential as 
it is to have it come from the gin with proper density, shape, and 
cover. I regard the compression of the bale at the gin as a matter of 
great importance, but, as important as it is, its benefits to the cotton 
industry will be minimised unless it is properly cared for every 
minute from the time it leaves the gin until it reaches the spinning 
mill floor. 

A change in the system of marketing American cotton is essen- 
tial if it is to reach you in better condition, and if the tremendous 
waste and useless extravagance now practised are to be done away 
with. 

It is well to state here what happens to a bale of cotton in 
transit from gin to mill. It is found by the buyer at the market place 
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of the small town, on the grower's wagon. The covering is there 
cut by the small merchant or local buyer and a sample drawn, and 
the bale is then thrown on the ground and weighed. From this moment 
it is abused, rewelghed, resampled, weights padded and grafted on 
in every conceivable manner until it reaches your mill. The ground 
is usually wet, and the bale absorbs moisture, and after remaining on 
the ground a few days exposed to the weather, the first buyer will pro- 
bably have accumulated enough to attract a larger buyer, who collects 
larger lots, and sells to a buyer higher up or to an exporter. Many 
times it passes through a dozen hands before it reaches the exporter, 
and each time a new sample is drawn. After being bought by a larger 
buyer or exporter it is ordered to be shipped to the large compress, 
and oftentimes lies on an open platform for weeks before being 
shipped from point of origin. This delay and exposure is particu- 
larly common during the rush of the season, when the railroads are 
crowded. On arrival at the compress it is more apt to find a place 
on an open platform than under a shed. The average period of 
exposure after the bale is sold by the grower is about six weeks, and 
it is during this time that 85 % of the country damage occurs. 

This method of marketing the gin-compressed bale or any other 
bale would be quite as unsatisfactory as it is at present with the 
large bale. The grower is least to blame for the bad condition of the 
bale when it reaches the mill, because he usually delivers it to the 
buyer in good condition. It is quite a different package when it 
leaves the grower's hands from when you see it on the docks in 
Europe. 

The whole trouble lies in the fact that the dozen of small buyers 
who handle it have no facilities for taking care of it, and the exporter 
is not prepared to protect it, hence it has a perilous journey after 
it passes out of the grower's hands and before it reaches your mills. 

The dealers individually are not to be censured so severely for 
the waste, the extravagance, and the abuse so common in the 
industry to-day, because no individual can afford to provide a system 
of warehouses, warehouse keepers, weighers, and shippers for the 
protection and the proper handling of the cotton he buys. No indi- 
vidual dealer handles more than a very small percentage of the cotton 
in the territory where he operates, and the necessary equipment for 
the proper care would cost too great an outlay to allow the dealer a 
profit on his business should he provide it. It is, therefore, a 
business necessity that he should adapt himself to the system in 
vogue, and apply the method in the main used by others in order 
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to make money. The scrupulous men in the trade oftentimes find it 
quite difficult to compete in the purchase of cotton with the less scru- 
pulous, unless they can sell to the mill at a premium over the price 
paid to the average tradesman. The individual dealer as a rule 
cannot reach the public carriers and force them to give proper care to 
the bale in transit. 

These are some of the reasons why the American growers have 
been slow to inaugurate reforms. They have realised that the 
marketing system would render ineffective any reform which they 
might perfect for the handling of the bale while in their possession. 
It is also well to remember that the American cotton growers in the 
past have had no part whatever in the system of marketing the 
American products. It is only recently that they have seen the 
opportunity to improve the marketing, and they are now taking 
steps which will lead to many much-needed reforms. 

It is equally important to the grower and the spinner that the 
system of marketing should be changed speedily. The grower is 
interested mainly because he is the principal loser in dollars and 
cents, incidental to the abuse of the bale, to the dozens of profits made 
by middlemen, and to the innumerable sources of petty graft which 
it encounters after leaving his hands. 

The spinning industry is vitally interested, because it suffers a 
part of the pecuniary loss, and experiences great annoyance from 
the extravagance, waste, and abuse of the system. A matter of 
more importance to the spinners and to the consuming world 
generally, however, is the fact that the supply of American 
cotton is not keeping pace with the world's needs. Every pound 
damaged or wasted by improper handling and marketing takes that 
much from the world's supply, yet that which remains costs the 
world just as much as the whole yield would cost if there was no 
damage or waste. 

These problems must be solved, and they can be solved only by 
the two parties most concerned — the growers and the spinners. They 
cannot be solved by one interest without the co-operation of the 
other. We need not expect any assistance from the individual 
dealer, nor from any of the intermediaries. Their function is to take 
the cotton as they find it, and dispose of it at a profit, and their 
profit is best when they have had the least expense. 

The growers have determined to improve the package and to 
protect it from the weather so long as it is in their hands, whether it is 
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the old bale or the gin-compressed bale. They have determined also 
to reform as speedily as possible the present system of marketing, 
whether the package is the big bale type or the modern gin-com- 
pressed type. With this purpose in view they have organised a 
corporation under the laws of the State of Mississippi, U.S.A., the 
functions of which are to take the package of any size or density 
as it comes from the grower, weigh it, store it in dry warehouses, 
finance it, and market it, observing care, economy, and integrity 
through the whole transaction. This corporation is now, and has 
been for two years performing the function of the dozens of 
small dealers, of the public warehousemen, and of the exporters — 
it is known as the Farmers' Warehouse Company, domiciled 
at McRaven, Mississippi, and has its main office in Jackson, 
Miss. Jackson has been selected as the place for the main 
office because it is more nearly in the centre of the cotton belt than 
any other city in the cotton States, and because it is most accessible 
to the large cotton markets of the South. 

Mr. B. W. Ter Kuile (Holland) : Do I understand you to say 
that the best way is for the consumer and the producer to come in 
direct communication without the intervention of the middle man ? 

Mr. Harvie Jordan : No, sir, I did not mean that. You have 
to have a middle man somewhere because the great bulk of people 
raise only from six to sixteen bales of cotton. It is impossible for 
them to do direct business with the spinner. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister (England) : There is one other point. 
While I was in the States I found a place where they were putting 
damp into cotton artificially, and I put it in myself. Another spinner 
was with me, so that I have corroboration of what I saw. My feel- 
ing is that putting damp into cotton is becoming a regular business. 
It is not done by putting water into the bales, but more scientifically 
by steaming the cotton. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall : I have listened with great attention to 
the remarks made by Mr. Jordan, whom I have met on more than 
one occasion. While I agree, in the main with the remarks he has 
made, and would encourage the drafting of a net weight contract, 
there is something behind this matter which I cannot allow to pass 
without a protest. The point, to my mind, is this : If you in America, 
whether if be the farmer or the gin presser, can introduce all these 
economies, save freight and save bagging, and all these different 
things, it is not the spinner who is to receive any benefit, but some 
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one in the States of America. I think I perceived the cloven foot in 
the suggestion that the Arkwright Club of Boston hinted that the 
spinner should pay a premium of a dollar a bale for improved packing. 
A premium of a dollar a bale for what? Because we have agreed to 
accept a net weight contract which is an economy for farmer or 
producer. I cannot understand that view. I should like to draw Mr. 
Jordan's attention to this fact, that the small amount of a dollar a 
bale means to some companies ;^80 a week. They are using 400 
bales per week and 400 dollars are ;£80. That represents ;^4,000 
per annum, so that the small premium that is suggested by Mr. 
Jordan for the purpose of introducing this bale means more than the 
profit we can make out of our undertaking. America does not seem to 
realise the exceedingly small profit that people investing ;^150,000 
receive for their care and attention and for the use of their capital. 
To attempt to suggest anything in the nature of a premium would 
condemn any effort we might make to introduce this bale. I believe 
Mr. Jordan's idea is that we should receive the bales in a respectable 
manner, and that we should receive what we pay for. We ask for 
that and for nothing more. 

Mr. J. Thorpe (England) : We have made a number of claims 
on Liverpool houses for interior damp. Bales have been examined on 
both sides, when dispatched and when received and found all right, 
but when they get to the mill and the bands are taken off we find 
as much as 2^ per cent, of interior damp. In certain tests which 
have been made the 8^ per cent, standard of damp has been increased 
to 13J per cent. I think Mr. Jordan must go back and tell the 
southern planters that what we want is what we buy. We are entitled 
to dry cotton, not wet cotton, not damp cotton, and as Mr. Tatter- 
sall has pointed out, there Is no claim upon us to pay a premium for 
something to which we are entitled. I rather regret we have not 
more statistics from the various countries with regard to this sub- 
ject, seeing that it was discussed both at Milan and at Brussels. I 
trust that you will make the tests that have been advised by the Inter- 
national Committee and, if you can, regulate the price of cotton which 
is not dry. 

Mr. G. R. HiGHTOWER : I think there is a misunderstanding 
about the cause of interior damp. There is no doubt it is sometimes 
introduced, as Mr. Jordan says, and sometimes artificially, as Mr. 
Macalister says. But nine-tenths of interior damp is caused by 
capillary attraction bringing the moisture through them while the 
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bales are set on end on the ground. That I say as an experienced 
handler of cotton. Warehouses are now being built to prevent that. 
If you will always keep the cotton on a floor instead of on the ground 
the interior damage will be eliminated very largely. There are cer- 
tain months of the year when the damp is worse than others. In the 
spring when the sap rises it goes through the cotton and does a great 
deal of damage. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister : In reply to Mr. Hightower, I think he 
is mistaken in his deductions. When you put cotton on a floor which 
is damp that part of the cotton which touches the floor, if 
left there long enough, becomes rotten. But we are not com- 
plaining of external damage; we are speaking entirely of 
internal damp) — the thing you cannot see. The outside may 
be dry and clean. Our grievance is against the damp that has been 
put in artificially and remains there. I can hardly think Mr. Jordan 
was quite in earnest when he spoke about a dollar a bale premium. 
He told us that the saving in tare alone would amount to 2,000,000 
dollars, or close on ;^400,000. That is the item which the planter will 
save if he bales his cotton with less tare. ;^400,000 equals 8,000,000 
shillings. On the Continent of Europe and in England we receive 
annually 8,000,000 bales or thereabouts, so that the amount the farmer 
saves on baling is equal to a shilling a bale, or 25 cents American. 
By baling at the gin instead of sending to the compress another 50 
cents will be saved, and to that add the reduction of freight which 
Mr. Jordan is trying to get from the railway companies. This reduc- 
tion in freight is already allowed by some railway companies. Some 
time ago a Southern planter shipped some gin-compressed bales to 
me, and the freight charged was about 10 cents per 100 lbs. less than 
for ordinary packed cotton. The same thing applies to ocean car- 
riage. As you may perhaps remember I have written several papers 
on this subject. You will find in one of them an estimate that the 
saving on all these things added together amounts to about 
;^3, 500,000 sterling per annum divided between the planter, the 
middleman, and the spinner. 

Mr. Harvie Jordan : Allow me, please, to answer Mr. Tattersall. 
I know he would not intentionally misquote me. It was not my pur- 
pose to say that we wanted the spinners to pay a premium. I simply 
gave it as a matter of opinion, a matter which is being advocated by 
New England spinners, upon the idea that they have never yet done 
anything to induce the farmer to put up cotton in a better condition. 
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The only thing we asked the Federation to do in regard to the gin 
compression of cotton was to enforce the net weight contract. We 
do not ask you to pay for anything but what you get. We do want 
you to get all that you pay for. 

The Chairman : I think that matter is clear now, and we can 
turn to the next subject. 

Conference with Cotton Exchanges. 

The Chairman : I am sorry to say that the report Mr. 
Macalister and I have to give on the Conference with the Cotton Ex- 
changes which we attended on behalf of the International Federation, 
is not a satisfactory one. I am sorry to say that we do not consider 
that the methods that have been adopted at these Conferences is the 
proper one to bring about a friendly understanding between the Cotton 
Exchanges and the cotton spinners. A meeting between representa- 
tives of the Cotton Exchanges of Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre, and 
the representatives of this Federation was arranged 18 months ago. 
I do not know why it did not come off last year. Finally it was 
decided to hold it before this Congress. As far back as February last 
the Liverpool Cotton Association intimated that it would be advisable 
that a preliminary meeting should be held between their representa- 
tives and the representatives of the spinners in order that we should try 
to find out what resolutions, what alterations of contracts could be 
arranged at the Conference, and that we should then work together. 
I thought it would be very wise to see what we could agree upon, and 
I understood that what would be settled at the preliminary confer- 
ence would be supported by the Liverpool Cotton Association and the 
Federation representatives at the official meeting. I went all the way 
to Liverpool from Vienna, and we arranged there to try to introduce 
what most associations of cotton spinners have wanted for a number 
of years : a scientific test of damp in cotton as the basis for an allow- 
ance for damp. The Liverpool representatives said they were sure 
they would not get these allowances on this basis from the American 
shippers, and therefore they thought as the first step we ought only 
to deal with the spot contract. That is a contract where only two 
European parties come in — the Liverpool, Bremen, or Havre merchant, 
and the European spinner. They thought they could arrange that 
between themselves as they liked, without any reference to what the 
Americans will do. The first point considered was the excessive 
moisture in cotton, and the following resolution was recommended 
unanimously : — 
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" That sellers of ' spot ' cotton might give an option to 
buyers, should the buyers so desire, to buy at a price which 
would include a guarantee against more than a certain per- 
centage of loss from moisture in the cotton offered, such loss, 
if any, to be ascertained while the cotton was still in possession 
of the seller, in the first instance by an arbitration according 
to the present Liverpool by-laws relating to disputes on damp, 
with a right of appeal, not to a committee, hut to the applica- 
tion of a scientific test to ascertain the actual loss." 

A short time afterwards Mr. Macalister wrote to me suggesting that 
there could not be the slightest objection to making the same arrange- 
ment for the ci.f. contract. I answered that as we had passed the 
resolution I have read, and as we had arranged with the Liverpool 
Cotton Association, it would be better not to go beyond that. On 
the 10th of April the Conference was duly held in Liverpool. 

There were present representatives of the Exchanges of Havre, 
Bremen, and Liverpool, and of this Federation. The Liverpool Cotton 
Association was also there. The Havre Association has spinners 
amongst its directors, and I understood they wanted one of their 
delegates to be a spinner, but the Liverpool Cotton Association 
objected to that. They said that the Cotton Exchanges ought to be 
represented by sellers only as it was agreed that the spinners' interest 
should be represented by delegates of this Federation. They were six 
sellers against two spinners, but that did not matter, as it was not a 
question of voting, but of finding methods that wouldsuit both parties. 
We felt also pretty sure we should not be out-voted as we had 
the Liverpool Association with us. To my great astonishment, when 
this question was brought up the delegates of the Bremen Exchange 
said they did not want to discuss it at all. On the Bremen Exchange 
the majority of the members are spinners, but the merchants belong- 
ing to that Exchange have resolved that they will not sell on the basis 
of a contract which covers a scientific test of moisture, as they cannot 
get an allowance from America. We were, however, even more aston- 
ished when the delegates of theLiverpool Cotton Association, the same 
gentlemen who were present at the preliminary conference on the 3rd 
of March, voted with the representatives of Bremen. On being asked 
why they did not stand by the resolution they had framed themselves 
and recommended at the preliminary meeting they said that they had 
changed their minds. As a rule, I do not attribute much importance to 
personal questions, but I do think it was a slight to ask me to travel 
36 hours from Vienna to hear that these gentlemen had changed their 
minds. They could have told me of the change in writing. As it 
was, we could do nothing. There was no occasion for the delegates 

P 
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from Havre to express an opinion, and the question was dropped. 
That is the report I have to make on the question of damp in cotton. 

The second question is rather more satisfactory. It was the 
question of the excessive covering of bales, and in that respect we 
can say that we are on the same line as Mr. Jordan and his friend, 
Mr. Hightower. On April 10th the following resolution was recom- 
mended for consideration by the various Cotton Exchanges : — 

' ' That in order to encourage the improvement in baling 
and covering of cotton, and to abolish unnecessary tare, the 
Associations of Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre be asked to 
frame by-laws by which cotton may be tendered on ' futures ' 
contracts on the basis of actual tare, such tare to be arrived 
at by the deduction of the actual weight of covering and bands, 
and that the same regulation should also apply to cotton sold 
on c.i.f. franco wagon or spot terms. " 

It was recommended that should the above resolution be 
acceptable to the Exchanges, it should only be permissible to make 
tenders against " futures " contracts in units of 100 bales, more or 
less, consisting entirely of one style of baling, i.e., the " reformed 
style " or the " old style. " 

It was the view of the meeting that this resolution should be 
considered in conjunction with the Uniform C.I.F. Contract Form 
if a committee were appointed to endeavour to frame one. 

On the subject of a Uniform C.I.F. Contract, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously : — 

" That this meeting is of the opinion that a Uniform 
European C.I.F. Contract Form is desirable, and that the 
bodies represented at this Conference be requested to appoint 
delegates to form a combined committee to consider how far 
this uniformity is practicable, and to report to their respective 
bodies within six months of this date, April 10th, 1911." 

You will see from this that we all agree that it is detrimental to the 
trade to sell cotton with an allowance for tare that is in excess of the 
weight necessary to properly cover the bales. If you want the seller 
to allow you a reduction of 6 per cent, on a bale of 500 lbs., that is 
30 lbs. , you cannot expect him to put on less than 30 lbs. If you want 
him to put on less you must not ask him for an allowance of 6 per 
cent. You must either accept the net weight contract as it is or the con- 
tract that has been taken from the New Orleans Cotton Association, 
and that is seven yards of bagging not exceeding 2 J lbs. a yard, or 
15 or 16 lbs. of canvas for a bale of cotton. This is only a recom- 
mendation to the Cotton Exchanges. It is open to them to accept it 
or not. 

One deduction may be made from what happened to your 
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representatives at this Conference. Unless the spinners are properly 
organised, so that your representatives can say that their members 
will only buy cotton on certain terms, it is no good going to these 
conferences. We are confronted with a well-organised Association 
who say, " We are only going to sell on such-and-such terms." We, 
however, are not in a position to say, " Our members will only buy on 
such-and-such terms." If we could only say that, one power would 
be speaking to another power, but we have no power now. The 
Cotton Exchanges are the only people who frame a contract and lay 
down rules on which cotton shall be bought and sold, and we have 
no say at all in it. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister : Mr. Harvie Jordan will see by the 
papers and the discussion that Liverpool has agreed to con- 
sider the question of a universal contract, which shall be suitable 
for everybody. We distinctly stipulated when we came to discuss 
this question that the net weight contract should be included. As 
Mr. Kuffler has pointed out, unless we, as a Federation of buyers, 
agree to meet a Federation of sellers on equal terms we shall never 
do any good. The only way is, to do as the Americans do : to fight a 
trust, establish a trust. We have against us Trusts of sellers in the 
form of the Havre Exchange and the Liverpool Exchange. The 
Bremen Exchange is on different lines, the buyers there are in a 
majority. But they do not use their power. The three great Exchanges 
of Europe being organised against us, a body of spinners, I advocate 
that we must organise ourselves, we must act simultaneously, and we 
must be in a position to say, " Our terms are so-and-so. " When two 
interests are equal in strength it becomes a question of arbitration, 
and between the two you get equity. I think that is pretty clear. 

Mr. Harry DOwell (Germany) : Mr. Macalister complains that 
the Bremen spinner members of the Cotton Exchange do not make 
use of their power. The fact is they were not aware that these ques- 
tions were about to be considered at Liverpool. I will urge my fellow 
members at Bremen to take an active part in future in the negotiations 
of the Exchange so that they shall really represent the spinners' 
interests. 

Mr. L. Steinegger (Germany) : At the last meeting of the 
Bremen Exchange there were five spinners and twelve merchants. 
Mr. C. O. Langen, who represents the spinners, suggested that of 
the two delegates to Liverpool one should be a spinner and one a 
merchant, but the twelve merchants out-voted the five spinners. 
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Mr. H. W. Macalister : The rules of the Bremen Exchange 
say that representatives cannot vote by proxy. The spinners ought 
to alter that rule and make it so that they can vote by proxy if they 
wish. 

Mr. J. W. McCoNNEL (England) : On the question of damp in 
cotton it is quite impossible for this Federation to let this report 
pass without some definite resolution. I do not think it would be 
even decent self-respect if the spinners of the whole world were to 
accept this refusal on the part of the Cotton Exchanges to meet 
their reasonable request. But I do see a very great difficulty in the 
actual steps to be taken. As we have often had occasion to point 
out, it is not possible for any meeting here to bind the Federations 
at home. I mean to say that any resolution passed here would 
not bind the members of the English Federation to only 
buy its cotton in a particular way. I am afraid there is a 
great deal in what Mr. Kuffler says : the members of the Cotton Ex- 
changes are organised, and when they say " no " their members are 
bound. Our members are free to act according to our recommenda- 
tion or not to act. It is a little unfortunate that we have not had 
some suggestion thrown out beforehand so that we could consider it. 
It is one of the most difficult questions that have been presented to us. 
Eventually we could, by proper notice, get a form prepared for 
signature by as many members of the Federation as would sign it to 
say that they would only buy cotton on fair terms as to moisture. I 
do not know whether that is the right thing to do at present, but I do 
feel that the International Committee should prepare some resolu- 
tion which, at any rate, would carry this thing on, so that during the 
coming year there will be something much more emphatic sent to the 
Cotton Exchanges than Mr. Kuffler and Mr. Macalister were in a 
position to say. I would suggest that we ask the International Com- 
mittee to prepare some resolution indicating that strong measures 
will be taken in the immediate future unless this question is taken in 
hand by the Cotton Exchanges. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall : To what extent were the brokers repre- 
sented at the Conference? and to what extent the merchants? 

The Chairman : I think there was one of each. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall : In Liverpool, arid I assume to a greater 
or less extent in the other Exchanges, I suppose we shall have seven 
or eight or ten brokers for each merchant. These brokers are 
supposed to represent us. We are paying them anywhere from ;^15 
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to ;^30 per week. Every resolution that is passed, every Conference 
that is held, every action that is taken by those who are supposed to 
be our servants, is diametrically opposed to the best interests of the 
cotton industry. One of the first steps we should take in reference 
to these matters is to send a strongly-worded resolution to the 
effect that in future the people whom we pay ought to take a much 
greater interest in watching our interests than they have done 
in the past. May I say there is want of backbone among the 
brokers of Liverpool, and arbitrary action on the part of the 
merchants of Liverpool? There is the conscientious broker, who 
does honestly and sincerely seek to earn the money he obtains from 
the spinner, but let him exercise influence upon the merchant and 
round the information goes and he can get no samples in his 
office. It is these points that we shall have to tackle by some means 
or other, and I am quite sure they must affect all the Exchanges in a 
greater or less degree. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister : Following upon what Mr. Tattersall 
has said I should like to give you an instance of what occurred in 
Liverpool at an arbitration. A spinner was invited by another to act 
as arbitrator in a question of damp. 

The following figures I quote from memory. The Spinner's 
Arbitrator assessed the allowances at from 2 lbs. to 30 lbs. per bale 
excess of moisture, some of the bales being unmerchantable. The 
average of his award was about 9 lbs. per bale. The average of 
the other Arbitrator, who acted for the seller, was about 3^ lbs. per 
bale. As the two could not agree an Umpire was called in, and his 
decision was in favour of the seller. 

The Spinner's Arbitrator advised the spinner to appeal. He did 
so. The Appeal Committee assessed the average damp at about 
2f lbs. per bale, about 1 lb. per bale less than the Seller's Arbitrator's 
estimate. 

Upon taking delivery of the Cotton three of the bales were 
rejected as unmerchantable. After receiving the cotton the spinners 
sent samples of four of the bales to the Manchester Testing House, 
who reported the excess moisture to be 6 per cent. — about 30 lbs. per 
bale — and rather than send the damp cotton to the mill he sold a 
delivery contract and tendered loo bales, and so got rid of it, but 
the next buyer claimed that the cotton was damp, and upon being 
again submitted to arbitration the allowance was assessed at over 
4 lbs. per bale. The spinner's total loss on the transaction amounted 
to over ;^40. 
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The Spinner's Broker subsequently wrote to the President of 
the Liverpool Cotton Association, pointing out that Arbitration and 
Appeal Committees on damp were evidently very imperfectly 
acquainted with the subject, and that the Association had no testing 
apparatus to enable their committees to arrive at reasonably correct 
awards. 

I think I am right in saying that no spinners are members of 
Liverpool Arbitration or Appeal Committees. 

In my opinion it is quite time that the International Committee 
took this matter up. We shall obtain no satisfaction in any other 
way. 

The Chairman : I can give you an illustration of what can be 
done if the spinners make up their minds to do it. A few years ago, 
when we had big fluctuations in the price of cotton, the German 
spinners who got cotton from Bremen complained about getting bales 
varying greatly in weight. According to the German rules at that time 
the seller could deliver either 5 per cent, more or 5 per cent, less than 
the quantity specified. This led to differences arising when a man 
had to deliver on a cheap contract and when he had to deliver on a 
dear contract. You will easily understand that. The question was 
brought before the directors, of whom at that time I was one, and 
we were told it was impossible to alter it. Thereupon the spinners, 
German, Austrian, and Swiss, came together and we arranged that 
our late friend, Herr Ferdinand Gross, should be the only speaker; 
that he should tell the Bremen Board that we did not want to discuss 
the question any further, but that if the Cotton Exchangesdid not alter 
their rules we would recommend our members to buy only by quantity, 
20,000 kilos., or 50,000 kilos., and not by number of bales. After 
the proposal had been advanced there was a long interval, and then 
the vice-president of the Cotton Exchange said that it would be wiser 
to accept what the spinners wanted. That was moved and passed 
by the directors and brought before the general meeting of the Cotton 
Exchange. There it was out-voted, mostly by representatives of 
American and Liverpool shippers. The German spinners would not 
stand that. The question was again raised and a second general 
meeting had to be held. There was a great movement to get all the 
spinner members to come personally to Bremen. They did come. 
They carried the point and the rules were altered. It was done in 
Bremen by the spinners and it can be done elsewhere. What is 
wanted is organisation, as Mr. McConnel has pointed out. I do 
not think it is possible to put a resolution before you on the subject 
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at this moment. First the subject will have to be considered in your 
Committee and in the Associations. We must try to get a certain 
percentage of spinners to agree on a united course of action, just as 
we do on the Short-time question. Say 90 per cent, of spinners agree 
to sign a written agreement that they will buy a certain proportion 
of cotton on a certain contract allowing for damp from net weight. 
Unless you do something like that it is no good. 

Cotton Bills of Lading. 
The Chairman : After we had the Conference in Liver- 
pool on April 10th we were asked to assist at a Bill of 
Lading Conference on April 11th. The chairman of the Bill 
of Lading Conference (Mr. H. Kern) laid before us all the 
papers showing that it was impossible so far to come to terms 
with the American railroads or the American banking interests. You 
are all aware that after the big frauds that took place last year the 
European bankers first took the matter in hand. They said, I think, 
that after October 1st, 1910, they would not accept bills of lading for 
cotton unless the American Exchange brokers took the responsibility 
for the validity and genuineness of such bills of lading. But they did 
not carry it out. When October came they postponed the question 
until December, and when December arrived they postponed it sine 
die. The Bill of Lading Conference went on with negotiations with 
the American railroads, but they did not come to terms, but there is 
a possibility that they will give some sort of guarantee for the 
bills of lading signed by their own agents. I do not want to go 
into details, but Mr. Kern thought that without some stronger pres- 
sure than has been used his committee will not be able to cope with 
the American railroad interests and therefore they will suggest that 
unless the American railroads or the American shipping interests give 
some sort of guarantee for the genuineness of the bills of lading, 
the through bills of lading shall be abolished. American shippers 
have a great interest in through bills of lading because those 
documents enable them to finance the cotton from the interior to the 
port. Of course, it is a very difficult question. First we have not 
an organisation of spinners to say, if the bill of lading committee 
recommends it, that the spinner will not buy except on a through 
bill of lading, and it is only fair to say that there are certain other 
dangers. The big shipping firms can do without the through bill of 
lading while the smaller shippers cannot. If you abolish the through 
bill of lading you exclude the smaller shipper to the benefit of the 
large shipper, and tend to make a monopoly for the larger shippers. 
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I, personally, could not agree to that. The responsibility is too great. 

A resolution was passed, and it reads as follows : — 

' ' That this Conference regrets the delay that has occurred 
in getting the railroad companies in America to accept the 
proposals of the Liverpool Bill of Lading Conference (1907) 
Committee, and is unanimously of opinion that if the American 
railroads should eventually absolutely refuse to sign an agree- 
ment with the said Bill of Lading Committee embodying 
guarantees in addition to the White Sulphur Springs Validation 
Certificate Scheme, the Liverpool Bill of Lading Conference 
(1907) Committee will find itself obliged to inform the European 
Cotton Exchanges that it cannot conscientiously advise them 
to continue the use of through bills of lading unless a Master's 
Receipt is attached thereto." 

At this point the following extract from the " Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle," New York, dated April 15th, was read : — 

' ' A central office in New York city, to which all advices of 
bills of lading issued are to be sent " is the arrangement pro- 
posed by interested railroad, shipping and banking representa- 
tives, " to handle the coming cotton crop without friction and 
along lines satisfactory to shippers, railroads, steamship com- 
panies, American and foreign banking interests, and cotton 
buyers." 

The following resolutions for submission to the Congress the 

next morning were then decided upon : — 

" That this Congress confirms the convenience resulting 
from the Net Weight Cotton Contract, and urges the members 
of each affiliated Association to buy at least a portion of their 
cotton requirement on its basis, the Congress being of opinion 
that only by the adoption of such contract the American cotton 
producer can be induced to adopt the new system of baling and 
handling cotton, as previously recommended by the Inter- 
national Federation." 

" That this Congress is of opinion that a universal uniform 
cotton contract is desirable, and with the object of formulating 
a contract which shall be equitable as between buyers and 
sellers, and in order to expedite a settlement, recommends 
that a committee, specially acquainted with the buying and 
selling of cotton, be appointed for the purpose of considering 
the subject and to assist the representatives of the Inter- 
national Federation who have been deputed to interview the 
representatives of the Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre Ex- 
changes, during the next six months on the question of a 
uniform contract." 

" This Congress having received the report of Mr. Arthur 
Kuffler and Mr. H. W. Macalister on their interview with the 
representatives of the Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre Cotton 
Exchanges on the question of damp in cotton, strongly pro- 
tests against the unreasonable attitude adopted by such Ex- 
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changes, and recommends each individual member of the 
International Federation to use his influence with the firms he 
deals with, with a view to obtain a modification of the attitude 
adopted by the Exchanges, as in the opinion of this Congress 
it is essential that the spinner must have his fair share in 
establishing the rules under which he has to buy. 

' ' That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Cotton 
Exchanges previously mentioned." 

Before the Section adjourned, Mr. J. B. Tattersall said : May I 
detain you one moment ? I propose a most hearty vote of thanks to 
our respected chairman. No one in the International Federation has 
worked more heartily or with more knowledge of the various sub- 
jects. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 
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Wednesday Morning, May 10th, 1911. 
Chairman : Mr. John Syz (Switzerland). 



The Chairman :In calUng me to the chair you Ijave conferred a 
great honour on the country which I represent and on ^gj^self. I 
heartily thank you for it. la_l2gj|jJBg^^acKon*^tlie~^'ork which ,we 
have achieved so far in Barcelona, at our two meetings of Congress 
and at the sectional meetings, we can say that it is really good, and ^ 
we have, I consider, made a new departure. Our organisation is ' 
beginning to feel strong and to show its strength. Now we can go. 
forward and try to achieve things which would not have beenl 
possible a few years ago. You know that Catalonia is a great centre 
of industry and of independence. The idea of independence has 
shown itself in the eighth annual Congress of Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers in so far as we are going to show to those with whom 
we have to deal that we have grown strong, that we have 
rights, and that we mean to stand by those rights. I am very glad 
that it has been in Barcelona that these steps have been taken. 

Organisation. — Short-time. — Courts of Arbitration. 

Mr. G. Mylius presented the report of the sectional 
meeting on organisation and courts of arbitration. He said : The 
delegates reported about the conditions of trade in their various coun- 
tries and about the extent of Short-time. The reports showed that 
England has not yet organised Short-time, but feels the necessity 
of doing so soon. Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, and Portugal are 
working Short-time. Austria is on Short-time — about 20 per cent, a 
little over one day per week. France stops all day Saturday; that 
also is about 20 per cent. In Italy we are not working organised 
Short-time, but we have regular tabulations of the shortage of pro- 
duction, and it amounts to about 20 per cent., or one day a week, 
without counting the mills which are wholly stopped. In India some 
mills are stopped one day a week, and some two, and some are 
stopped altogether. In America a great reduction is reported though 
we are not able to say what is the percentage. Spain has been work- 
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ing Short-time to the extent of 20 per cent. , and now a few mills are 
stopped. Trade was reported to be bad all over the world, and very 
bad in some of the countries which were not so badly off at the time of 
the last Congress. These being the facts, it was thought advisable 
to recommend Short-time to every country. 

A discussion took place on a project to establish an indemnity 
scheme for Short-time. The scheme of Mr. E. Ribatto seemed in 
some way similar to Mr. Lang's, and it was thought desirable to try 
and join the two schemes. 

As regards international courts of arbitration Mr. Seyrig's able 
paper was taken into consideration. The outcome of the discussion 
upon it was that some alterations should be made in the rules in order 
to render the rules drafted at Frankfort suitable for the different 
countries. It will, of course, be difficult to suit all countries, but it 
is advisable to change some of the rules which are contrary to the 
laws of some countries in order that we may have a contract form 
which will be agreeable to all countries and which can be adopted. 

The following resolutions were then unanimously adopted by the 

Congress : — 

" That this Congress is of opinion that the state of trade 
warrants the introduction of international Short-time working, 
and requests all the affiliated Associations to take the question 
in hand without delay." 

' ' That having further considered the resolutions adopted 
at the Brussels Congress on the question of Arbitration on 
Yarn and Cloth Contracts, and it being found that such resolu- 
tions are in a few points not in accordance with the laws of 
some of the affiliated countries, this Congress, with a view to 
giving the arbitrators the fullest possible power, recommends 
the International Committee to further consider the question, 
and to make such amendments as may be found necessary, and 
afterwards request the affiliated Associations to put the arbitra- 
tion clauses into operation." 

Baling and Handling of Cotton. — Conference with Cotton 
Exchanges. — Cotton Bills of Lading. 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler, reporting on the sectional meeting over 
which he presided, said : From what you heard from the opening 
remarks of the chairman to-day you will gather that sectional meeting 
No. IV. which was held yesterday decided to show fight, because 
we think that the European Cotton Exchanges, in the question 
of the establishment of rules to deal with the difficulties presented 
through the extra damp in cotton, did not deal with the spinners in 
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a way to which the spinners thought they were entitled. Before we 
discussed this question, however, we had an opportunity of hstening 
to an address by Mr. Harvie Jordan, of Atlanta, on the gin com- 
press. Mr. Jordan told us that the system of buying on a 
net weight contract was absolutely necessary in order to secure the 
introduction of the gin compress with all the savings that the gin- 
compress system would bring to the trade. He showed that the gin- 
compressed bale has only a tare of about 12 lbs., and therefore you 
cannot expect the seller of this bale to give a deduction of 6 per cent, 
for tare which amounts to 30 lbs. if he only puts 12 lbs. on. If you 
want a bale covered with as little tare as possible, as the gin-com- 
pressed bale is, you must revise the rules of the Cotton Exchanges 
and either buy on a net weight contract or deduct not 6 per cent, of 
tare, but the actual tare. Mr. Jordan also mentioned that it would 
be necessary to give the grower another inducement besides buying 
on the net weight system : to give him a premium for selling the gin- 
compressed bale. That raised some discussion in which Mr. Tatter- 
sall vigorously pointed out that there was not the slightest need 
for a spinner to pay any premium on this account. All that the 
spinner wants is to get the net weight that he pays for. He does 
not see that it is necessary to pay an extra premium for that pur- 
pose. If there is as much saving as we have been told in the new 
form of pressing and in railway freight and in other respects, Mr. 
Tattersall does not see any reason why we should pay a dollar a bale 
more for the cotton. Then we had an address from another gentle- 
man from the United States, Mr. G. R. Hightower, of Jackson City, 
Miss. , who said that these gin-compressed bales will take some time to 
introduce because there are very strong interests against it. Chief 
among them are the big compress companies in connection with the 
railroads. But this speaker was of opinion that some improvements 
could be effected even with the old bales. He pointed out specially 
the system of warehouses in the United States. He was of opinion 
that most of the country damage was the result of there being insuffi- 
cient warehousing in the United States, and said a new com- 
pany has been formed to establish warehouses all over the States, to 
take care of the cotton properly and to ship it in good condition at 
the least possible expense. After having heard these reports we pro- 
ceeded to discuss a conference which was held on April 10th, in Liver- 
pool, between delegates of the Cotton Exchanges of Liverpool, 
Bremen, and Havre, and two members of this Federation, Mr. H. W. 
Macalister and myself. We had been asked by the Liverpool Cotton 
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Association to attend a preliminary conference on March 3rd, in order 
to arrange with the Liverpool Cotton Association such alterations of 
the rules as we both should agree upon. It was the intention that 
the alterations which the Liverpool Association and the Spinners' 
Federation should agree upon would be mutually brought in at the 
full conference and would be supported by both. The alterations were 
in reference to damp in cotton and to tare. The more important ques- 
tion of the two was the damp, and it was thought that as a first step 
we should introduce a new system of arbitration based on scientific 
tests and applied to the Liverpool Spot Contract. The delegates of 
the Cotton Exchange accepted that. They said that as a beginning 
they would not deal with the c.i.f. contract, because to that contract 
the Americans are parties, but the spot contract being between the 
English buyer and the English seller they could deal with that with- 
out reference to the Americans. A resolution was drafted by the 
representatives of the Liverpool Cotton Association and was agreed 
upon. Under it buyers were to have an option if they 
desired to buy at a price which would include a guarantee against 
more than a certain percentage of loss from moisture. On April 10th 
we came to the full meeting. There we heard from the delegates of 
the Bremen Exchange that they would not have anything to do with 
scientific tests of damp in cotton, and we were exceedingly astonished 
to learn from the delegates of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange that they 
had changed their minds and that they were not going to support the 
resolution which they had themselves framed. That was all we could 
do. The second question was about the excessive covering of bales. 
In that respect we came to an agreement. The committee agreed 
that the American cotton was excessively covered with bagging, 
which was put on not for the purpose of protecting the cotton, but 
for the sole purpose of adding to the weight. This was a source of 
needless loss to the cotton trade, which had to pay the cost of the 
unnecessary bagging and freight. It was unanimously agreed to 
recommend that the Association be asked to frame by-laws by which 
cotton may be tendered on futures on a basis of actual tare, such 
tare to be arrived at by deduction of the actual weight of cover and 
bands, and the abolition of the present allowances. The maximum 
weight of covering it was suggested should be seven yards of bagging 
weighing 2J lbs. a yard. We had then a discussion on universal con- 
tracts. It was unanimously considered that it would be advisable to 
have such a contract, and a resolution was passed asking the various 
Associations to appoint delegates to meet and consider a universal 
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contract and to report within six months from April 10th to the 
delegates of the Cotton Exchanges. The last point was the question 
of arbitration. It was stated that the spinners of nearly all the coun- 
tries are dissatisfied with the present methods of arbitration. They 
do not think they get a fair allowance when they do not get the cotton 
they buy. No specially new system was suggested, but the delegates 
to the Cotton Exchanges were asked to bring the question before their 
boards of directors in order to introduce improvements or alterations. 
It was further considered advisable that spinners should be if not 
on the board of arbitration at least on the board of appeal so that 
they can check the work of the arbitrators. The sectional meeting of 
this Congress yesterday, on having this report before them, were very 
dissatisfied, especially with the damp question, and they were 
agreed that without organisation among the spinners it was very 
difficult, if not impossible, to get better results. Your delegates have 
to meet with delegates of organised bodies at Bremen, Liverpool, and 
Havre. These bodies say, " We will do this, and we will not do 
that," while your delegates cannot say anything. There are two 
parties, the seller and the buyer. The seller says how he wants to 
sell. He says, " I want to sell on these conditions and I will not 
sell on any other." The buyer cannot say, " I will not buy on these 
conditions." There is no organisation behind us to enable us to con- 
front the sellers' organisation. The meeting yesterday was of opinion 
that some such organisation should be formed, and if we cannot 
come to terms with the Cotton Exchanges we should try to get under- 
takings from individual firms in each country that they will only buy 
cotton on terms recommended by this Congress or by the Committee. 
As long as the seller can say how he wants to sell and the buyer has 
no power to say how he wants to buy you will not be astonished to 
find that the seller gets his own way. 

The resolutions adopted at the sectional meeting No. IV. were 

then submitted, as follows : — 

" That this Congress confirms the convenience resulting 
from the Net Weight Cotton Contract, and urges the members 
of each affiliated Association to buy at least a portion of their 
cotton requirement on its basis, the Congress being of opinion 
that only by the adoption of such contract the American cotton 
producer can be induced to adopt the new system of baling and 
handling cotton, as previously recommended by the Inter- 
national Federation." 

" That this Congress is of opinion that a universal uniform 
cotton contract is desirable, and with the object of formulating 
a contract which shall be equitable as between buyers and 
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sellers, and in order to expedite a settlement, recommends 
that a committee, specially acquainted with the buying and 
selling of cotton, be appointed for the purpose of considering 
the subject and to assist the representatives of the Inter- 
national Federation who have been deputed to interview the 
representatives of the Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre Ex- 
changes, during the next six months on the question of a 
uniform contract." 

" This Congress having received the report of Mr. Arthur 
Kuffler and Mr. H. W. Macalister on their interview with the 
representatives of the Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre Cotton 
Exchanges on the question of damp in cotton, strongly pro- 
tests against the unreasonable attitude adopted by such Ex- 
changes, and recommends each individual member of the 
International Federation to use his influence with the firms he 
deals with, with a view to obtain a modification of the attitude 
adopted by the Exchanges, as in the opinion of this Congress 
it is essential that the spinner must have his fair share in 
establishing the rules under which he has to buy. 

" That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Cotton 
Exchanges previously mentioned. ' ' 

Mr. J. W. McCoNNEL : I must apologise for having spoken so 
often at this Congress, but this resolution seems to me to fall very 
far short of the opinion of the sectional meeting which discussed this 
question. On that account I think it is absolutely necessary that 
something should be said. I do not wish in any way to criticise our 
International Committee who have had a very short time in which 
to consider this question. But the resolution, as worded, seems to 
me as if we wished to express that we were disappointed at the 
way our representatives were received by the Cotton Exchanges, 
but we did not see our way to contest it at all. We seem to say that 
though the Cotton Exchanges are treating us unfairly we have to 
accept the unfairness and make the best of it. Mr. Kuffler is right in 
saying that the Federations of the different countries are not organised 
in the same way that the Cotton Exchanges are ; that nobody can 
speak for our Federations with the certainty that they will ,do what 
he says they should do. On the other hand, when the members of the 
Cotton Exchanges say a thing they have rules which bind them. Our 
organisation is of an elastic character, and nothing said here can bind 
the organisations in the different countries. But that does not mean that 
we have not the power. It only means that it is a little more difficult 
on any particular occasion to use our power. We spinners, who 
represent as we are now told 90 per cent, of all the spindles in the 
world, surely can absolutely dictate, if it becomes necessary, the way 
that cotton is to be baled and sold to us, and the measure of damage 
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we are to have if water is given to us instead of the cotton we buy. 
What we want now is a resolution which expresses plainly that we 
are dissatisfied with the treatment we have had from the Exchanges, 
and that somehow or other, and at a very early date, the Exchanges 
must take a different course of action. It is very difficult on the spur 
of the moment to propose an alternative, but one thing ought to be 
done, a strong committee for this special purpose ought to be brought 
into existence to follow the matter up from this meeting. Another thing 
that it seems to me ought to be done is that the separate countries, 
England in particular, should be invited by their own Federations 
to deal in an organised way. The Liverpool Cotton Exchange should 
be spoken to plainly from the English point of view. And it is the 
same with the European spinners who buy their cotton in Liverpool. 
There is no conflict between us, and perhaps for the purpose of sim- 
plicity of treatment it might be better if the English Federation took 
upon itself the business of speaking to the Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
for the spinners of the world. The French spinners at the same time 
can speak at Havre, and the German spinners at Bremen. If the 
German spinners exercise their power and vote at Bremen they can 
make the Exchange do what they want. I suggest that there be a 
committee to deal with this matter during the year and also that in 
our resolution we should request the English Federation to enter into 
direct communication with the Liverpool Exchange, the French to 
enter into direct communication with Havre, and the Germans to do 
what they can with Bremen. 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler : Between what Mr. McConnel wants and 
what we propose there is, of course, not the slightest difference in 
principle, only a difference in the way of expression. The words 
" strongly protest against the unreasonable attitude " are about the 
strongest we have ever used since this Federation was formed. Now 
comes the next thing. I do not know whether what is meant by the 
words, " use his influence with the firms he deals with," is quite 
clear enough. What is meant is that the spinners who are represented 
here, 90 per cent, of the spindles of the world, as has 
been correctly stated, should use their individual influence 
with the individual sellers. The seller is to a certain 
extent dependent on the buyer and can do more than we can do, as 
we have not an organisation which, as at present constituted, has 
power to bind the whole trade. Mr. McConnel said that in Bremen 
the spinners, being a majority of the members of the Exchange, can 
alter the rules of the Exchange by the exercise of their powers. That 
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is true, but if they do not do anything but that nothing would come 
of it. They would have added to the collection another sheet of 
paper without having effected any change in the method of doing 
business. The sellers at Bremen are well organised. The two dele- 
gates at the Liverpool Conference expressly stated, " The Bremen 
Exchange may decide what it will, but we Bremen merchants have 
made up our minds that we will not sell on such contracts." The 
Bremen merchants have combined to protect their interests and they 
have a perfect right to do so. We also have the right to protect our 
interests. As they say, " Whatever rules you make we will not sell 
except in our own way," we must be in a position to say, " We will 
not buy except in our way." Then it is a question of strength and 
which side can win. I uphold Mr. McConnel's principle fully, but 
I do not think a new resolution is necessary. The resolution of yes- 
terday's meeting was in as strong terms as possible. As long as we 
do not combine and do not act together as a body of cotton buyers 
we cannot do more than pass resolutions. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister : I should like to say I quite agree with 
all that Mr. McConnel has said. Reading betweenthe lines, what Mr. 
McConnel is aiming at, I think, is that the various Associations should 
discuss the matters which have been talked about this morning, and 
afterwards each country, or the five principal countries, should appoint 
a working committee well acquainted with the work of buying and 
selling cotton. That committee shall set about the establishment of a 
power which shall put the buyer of cotton on an equality with the 
seller. Hitherto the Exchanges have treated the buyers like a lot of 
children, simply because the buyers do not hold together and the 
sellers do. The sellers on the Exchanges may be said to form a 
trust and the trust has given the buyers a toy to play with. When the 
toy lost its attraction and the children began to bang the furniture 
about they took away the toy. That we saw at Liverpool. I gave an 
instance yesterday of an arbitration going against a buyer, and I 
may add that they subsequently withdrew the power of the spinner 
to act as an arbitrator at all in Liverpool, simply because they thought 
the spinner was getting too much power. If we as a collection of 
buyers do not combine and do our share in framing the rules which 
shall be used in buying and selling cotton we shall never do any good. 
I consider myself that no rule upon an Exchange should be altered 
without consultation with the International Federation of Spinners. 
That is the crux of the whole business. We must take away from 
the Exchanges, as representing the sellers, the absolute power to 

G 
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dictate what the rules shall be on which we buy cotton. We as buyers 
must have our share in formulating those rules. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas : I wish to support what Mr. Macalister has 
said. If we only get each spinner to use his individual interest we 
shall have nothing done. We shall only get our rights by combining 
and by undertaking individually and collectively not to do business 
except on certain terms. If each spinner is left to work alone nothing 
will be done. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall : The object of the resolution that was 
passed yesterday was to make an immediate, a strong, and an indig- 
nant protest against the manner in which our delegates to the Liverpool 
Conference were treated. I am delighted that this morning Mr. 
McConnel is in a more combative mood than he was yesterday. The 
resolution which he drew up yesterday is much milder than the resolu- 
tion which I was a party to drawing up. I am delighted, and I am 
prepared to go as far as he thinks proper. You will make a great mis- 
take if, before protesting against the manner in which our representa- 
tives have been treated, you wait until such time as you are able to 
form a combination which will say, " We will not buy except on 
certain terms." Form the combination after. What I want first is 
an indignant protest against the way in which we are being treated. 
After that take what course of action you think proper. 

Mr. J. W. McConnel : May I suggest that we adopt a resolu- 
tion to the effect that this Congress has heard with much dissatisfac- 
tion of the attitude taken by the Havre, Bremen, and Liverpool 
Cotton Exchanges with regard to damp in cotton, and expresses its 
determination to secure fair treatment in this matter. Also that we 
ask the English representatives to discuss the question with the Eng- 
lish Exchange, the French with the Havre Exchange, and the German 
with the Bremen Exchange, and in order to secure unanimity of action 
that we ask the International Committee to appoint a committee of 
five gentlemen to support any future action which should be recom- 
mended. I would like to propose a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. Arthur Kuffler : If I properly understand this resolution 
the main point of difference between the one we put before you and 
this is that you want separate influence to be brought by the various 
Associations on the different Exchanges. The English Federation to be 
asked to deal with Liverpool, the German Association with Bremen, 
and the French with Havre. I think that is a practical step. Perhaps 
we could insert that instead of asking individuals to use their influ- 
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ence, but for the rest we could leave the resolution as it stands. I 
consider that the resolution framed yesterday by Mr. Tattersall was 
stronger than this. The only remaining point to be considered is 
whether we should have a sub-committee of five appointed or not. I 
think there is some difficulty about this sub-committee. If you have 
a sub-committee of five it must be an international committee., and it 
it just as difficult to call together a sub-committee of five people from 
different countries as to call together the International Committee of 
eight or nine. As the International Committee consists of the chair- 
men of the various Associations I think it is wiser that you should 
leave the International Committee to do that work. The sub-com- 
mittee would have to report to the International Committee and that 
would cause some delay in the work. I think if each individual Asso- 
ciation deals with its own Cotton Exchange first and reports to the 
International Committee that is the shortest way of doing the thing. 
I therefore suggest that the resolution reads as follows : — 

" That this Congress having received the report of Mr. 
Arthur KuflBer and Mr. H. W. Macalister, on their interview 
with the representatives of the Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre 
Cotton Exchanges, on the question of damp in cotton, strongly 
protests against the unreasonable attitude adopted by such Ex- 
changes. The Congress requests the English Federation to 
discuss this question with the Liverpool Exchange, the French 
with the Havre Exchange, and the Germans with the Bremen 
Exchange, in order to secure uniformity of action, as in the 
opinion of this Congress it is essential that the spinner must 
have his fair share in establishing the rules under which he 
has to buy. That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
Cotton Exchanges previously mentioned. ' ' 

Mr. J. W. McCoNNEL : Personally, I think it is important that 
the Congress should express its determination to secure an alteration. 
That is the first point. With my second point, reference to the separ- 
ate countries, you agree. The third point is of very great importance : 
whether there should be in the meantime a committee to act, reporting, 
of course, to the International Committee, or whether the matter 
should wait until the next meeting of the International Committee. 
Of course, that is a question of time and practice. If your Committee 
is going to meet at a comparatively early date — as soon as this matter 
can have been dealt with by the separate Federations — then your 
Committee would be suitable, but if your Committee is not going to 
meet, we run a risk of allowing the thing to slide over for another 
year. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall : The Committee will meet in the autumn. 
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Mr. Arthur Kuffler : I think the words suggested by Mr. 
McConnel could come in after the words " strongly protests against 
the unreasonable attitude." The resolution would then read, " and 
expresses its determination to secure fair treatment in this matter." 
If the Associations take the matter in hand I think they will have to 
work hard to be able to present a full report to the meeting in October. 
I wish to remind you that you have already a sub-committee to deal 
with uniform contracts. That committee could deal with the other 
matter as well. I do not think there is any need for a fresh sub-com- 
mittee. 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted in the following 
form : — - 

" That this Congress confirms the convenience resulting 
from the Net Weight Cotton Contract, and urges the members 
of each affiliated Association to buy at least a portion of their 
cotton requirements on its basis, the Congress being of opinion 
that only by the adoption of such contract the American cotton 
producer can be induced to adopt the new system of baling and 
handling cotton, as previously recommended by the Inter- 
national Federation." 

' ' That this Congress is of opinion that a universal uniform 
cotton contract is desirable, and with the object of formulating 
a contract which shall be equitable as between buyers and sellers 
and in order to expedite a settlement, recommends that a com- 
mittee, specially acquainted with the buying and selling of 
;otton, be appointed for the purpose of considering the subject 
and to assist the representatives of the International Federation 
who have been deputed to interview the representatives of the 
Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre Exchanges, during the next six 
months on the question of a uniform contract." 

' ' This Congress having received the report of Mr. Arthur 
KufHer and Mr. H. W. Macahster on their interview with the 
representatives of the Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre Cotton 
Exchanges on the question of damp in cotton, strongly 
protests against the unreasonable attitude adopted by such 
Exchanges and expresses its determination to secure fair 
treatment in this matter. With a view to securing uniform 
action, the Congress requests the English Federation to 
discuss this question with the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, the 
German Spinners' Federation with the Bremen Cotton 
Exchange, and the French Spinners' Associations with the 
Havre Cotton Exchange, as in the opinion of this Congress 
it is essential that the spinner must have his fair share in 
establishing the rules under which he has to buy. 

" That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Cotton 
Exchanges previously mentioned. ' ' 
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The following resolutions were then unanimously adopted : — 

Usages and Conditions of Sale of Yarn. 

" That this meeting is of opinion that it is advisable to 
have one uniform contract for all countries." 

" That before any percentage of moisture is accepted as 
a condition in a universal yarn contract, the laws of natural 
atmospheric saturation of yarn of different counts and spun 
from different cottons should be carefully studied, and the 
International Committee are requested to give this matter their 
attention, and if necessary to employ scientific advisers to make 
experiments. " 

Fire Insurance. 

" That the Congress notes with satisfaction from the 
reports presented by the countries affiliated to the International 
Federation, that the question of the formation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies is making headway. 

" It urges those countries which have not yet succeeded 
m establishing Mutual Companies to continue their propaganda 
work, in order that when such Companies have been formed, 
the establishment of an International Re-insurance Company 
may, if thought advisable and necessary, be dealt with." 

Cotton Growing. 

" That this Congress having considered the question of 
Cotton Growing, expresses its satisfaction with the continued 
efforts made by the countries affiliated to the International 
Federation to increase the supply of cotton in their respective 
Colonies, and with the support extended by the various Govern- 
ments. It is of opinion, in view of the necessity for an adequate 
supply of raw material, affecting as it does the material pros- 
perity and welfare of every cotton-using country, that not only 
should there be no relaxation of these efforts or the support 
accorded to them, but where possible increased efforts should 
be made. ' ' 

" On the question of Cotton Growing in India, the Con- 
gress is of opinion that that country affords the most suitable 
field for a further immediate increase in quantity and improve- 
ment in quality, and it therefore recommends the International 
Committee to take whatever steps they may consider necessary 
for obtaining these results. " 

Alteration of Rule XXIV. 

The Chairman : We have now to consider a proposed alteration 
to Rule 24. There it says that we shall have an annual congress in 
a different country each year. We have had our Congresses in almost 
every country that is affiliated to this organisation, and Rule 24 would 
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put us rather in a dilemma if we were not able to find a country that 
was willing to take the Congress. Therefore the Committee propose 
that the word " annual " be struck out from Rule 24, and that the 
word " time " should replace the word " year." 

On the motion of Mr. B. W. Ter Kuile the alteration was made. 

The Chairman : Rule 24 of the Statutes reads now : — 

The Congress shall be in a different country each time. 

Next Year's Congress. 

Mr. B. W. Ter Kuile : My friends in Holland want me to express 
their wish that the next Congress shall be held in our country, and 
I hope that you will pass a resolution to that effect. In case you accept 
our proposal we intend to have the Congress in Amsterdam or The 
Hague, because the small manufacturing towns have not the neces- 
sary accommodation for such a large gathering as will come to 
Holland. I know that we cannot in Holland give you anything like 
the reception we have had in Portugal and Spain, where your kind- 
ness, your generosity, and your hospitality have been beyond praise, 
and where you have the assistance of a delightful climate which we 
in our country have been denied. We will never forget beautiful 
Lisbon, picturesque Madrid, and the combination of Paris and Man- 
chester that you call Barcelona. We in Holland are very sorry that 
we cannot give you the reception that we have had here, but we will 
do our best. 

The Chairman : I am sure I am voicing the opinion of you all 
when I say we heartily thank Mr. Ter Kuile for his invitation to have 
the next Congress in Holland. As a matter of form I move that 
the invitation be accepted. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : I beg to second the resolution. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

The Chairman, answering a question, said the Congress would 
probably be held in 1913. 

The Levy for 1912. 

Mr. Berger proposed : — 

" That the levy for the year 1912 be the same as for the 
year 1911, namely, -^^oi a penny per spindle and Jd. per loom, 
and that the Committee have power to levy an extra 20 per 
cent, if, in their opinion, it is necessary. 

Mr. J. Wainwright (England) seconded. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. : Since the inception of the Inter- 
national Federation, which I may remind you was brought into exis- 
tence to deal with a great crisis in the cotton industry of the world, we 
have always tried to place every nationality, no matter how large or 
how small, on the same footing, and I attribute a great deal of the 
success and harmony that have chaiacterised these international meet- 
ings to our having adopted that method. It is a great satisfaction 
both to myself and my colleagues to know that in the intervening years 
many problems have been dealt with in an energetic and practical 
manner. The subject of organised Short-time, I am pleased to say, 
has made immense strides since 1904. It is a matter of the most 
pressing importance to-day. I am glad that we have had a unanimous 
vote on that head. Another equally important question is that we 
should get proper consideration from those who sell the raw material 
to us, and I sincerely trust that the resolution that has been adopted 
with regard to that matter will be carried out with the utmost vigour. 
All the questions that we discuss here are important, but we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that these two are of supreme importance. 
I hope that when we go back to England we shall manage, with the 
backing of this International Federation, to carry our Short-time pro- 
posals. Short-time has saved England from disaster in the past and 
will save the other countries of the world. We must try to take a 
broad view of this question and make personal sacrifices for the welfare 
of the trade. I am firmly convinced that no individual can perma- 
nently prosper unless the industry in which he is engaged is pros- 
perous as a whole. 

Votes of Thanks. 

Now I come to the votes of thanks. The hospitality that has 
been extended to us this year has been unique, inasmuch as we have 
been entertained by two countries. I am sure you will agree with 
me that it has also been unbounded. Since we set foot in 
Lisbon we have experienced a continual run of kindness and con- 
sideration. Everything possible has been done by our friends in 
both countries to make our stay memorable. I beg in the first 
place to move a very hearty vote of thanks to the Portuguese 
Provisional Government. We were received most cordially by 

the President and his ministers, and we were entertained by the 
Mayor of Lisbon and the municipality at a very splendid reception. 
We are deeply indebted to my friend who represents Portugal on 
the International Committee, Mr. Jacinto Magalhaes, the President 
of the Portuguese Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
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Association. To him and to his committee we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude. When we landed in Madrid the same kindness 
was exhibited. The first event was that your Committee was 
received in the most cordial manner by the King and Queen of Spain, 
the Queen-Mother and other members of the Royal Family, and I am 
sure no more cordial reception was ever given by the head of any 
great country than was given on that occasion. We were all im- 
pressed by the King's grasp of affairs. We were charmed with the 
Queen, and received the very greatest consideration from the other 
members of the Royal Family. The King intimated to me, per- 
sonally, that he had conferred upon me the distinction of the Grand 
Cruz del Merito Agricola, and I assure you I value it much more 
highly than simply as a personal distinction ; its chief value 
to me lies in the fact that it has been conferred in 
recognition of the work of this great Federation. With 
the recognitions which have been bestowed before it will materially 
assist in giving to the work of this Federation the prestige 
which is necessary to secure its complete success. We are also 
deeply indebted to the Spanish Government, and especially to the 
Minister of Public Works, the Rt. Hon. Sr. D. Raffael Gasset, 
who undertook a long journey in order to open our Con- 
gress. We have also been received by several other Ministers 
who all evinced the very greatest interest in our work. 
I have to thank the Mayor and the other authorities of Barcelona, 
and the Rector of the Barcelona University for placing at our dis- 
posal this magnificent building. I have also to thank Sr. D. Luis A. 
Sed6, President of the " Fomento del Trabajo Nacional," and the 
President of the Barcelona Chamber of Commerce. I now come to 
the last of the numerous votes of thanks, and a very important vote. 
We cordially thank Sr. D. Eduardo Calvet, who is highly esteemed 
on the International Committee, as well as the energetic committee 
of the Spanish Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation, over which he presides. The arrangements have been admi- 
rable, and I am sure I am giving expression to the wish of every 
delegate to this Congress when I say that we thank Mr. Calvet and 
his committee most sincerely for the extreme kindness and hospitality 
that we have received since we landed in Spain. I beg to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks also to all others who have contributed in any 
way to the success of the eighth International Cotton Congress. 

Sir Charles's remarks Were loudly applauded. 
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Mr. John Syz seconded the motion, which was carried enthu- 
siastically. 

Mr. Eduardo Calvet briefly acknowledged the vote. In reply 
to repeated calls, Mr. J. Magalhaes also said a few words of thanks. 

Sir Charles thanked the Press for the assistance they had 
given. 

Mr. Eduardo Calvet declared the Eighth International Cotton 
Congress closed. 
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NOTICE. 

The Committee of the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations wish it to 
be understood that it is not responsible for the statements or 
opinions expressed in the Papers prepared for the Congress 
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The Editor of the " Revue Economique Internationale," in view 
of the holding of the Eighth Annual International Cotton Congress 
in Barcelona in the early days of May, has requested me to con- 
tribute to this number of the Journal an article on the work of the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Associations. 

I accede to this request, the more readily, as an opportunity 
is thus afforded me of publicly acknowledging the valuable services 
rendered by this Journal to the cotton industry of the world in the 
early part of 1904, before the establishment of the International 
Cotton Federation. During the early months of that year I had 
contributed to the English press, articles on the crisis which existed 
in the cotton industry in all parts of the world ; but, on the Continent 
of Europe, it was the Editor of the " Revue Economique Inter- 
nationale " who, by suggesting that I should contribute to the second 
number an article on the subject, gave me the opportunity of 
explaining to Continental Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers my 
views with regard to the desirability of international action being 
taken, and to the summoning of an International Congress for the 
discussion of means to ameliorate the situation. The article which 
I had the pleasure of contributing was published in three languages, 
and had a very wide circulation. 

It seems to me most fitting that in a Journal which did so much 
for the establishment of this international movement, some record of 
the work of the movement should now appear. 

In the space which the Editor has placed at my disposal I 
must first briefly recall the conditions existing before the first Con- 
gress of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers was held in 
Zurich in May, 1904, then give some particulars of the work which 
has been undertaken, and finally refer to the most pressing need of 
the time — the need for international agreement on the subject of 
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curtailing the consumption of cotton in order to meet the position 
created by the scarcity of the raw material, and its consequent high 
price. 

ORIGIN. 

It will be remembered that towards the end of 1903 and in the 
early part of 1904, the cotton industry of the world was brought face 
to face with conditions which were without parallel in its history. 
For a quarter of a century great developments in the spinning and 
weaving of cotton had been taking place in many countries, and it 
became evident that the demand for the raw material necessary for 
carrying on the industry had overtaken the supply. 

Confirmation was given to this view by the operations of 
gamblers, who at the close of several cotton seasons had " cornered " 
the remainder of the year's crop of American cotton. But it was 
in the early part of the new cotton season of 1903/4 that the most 
daring attempt at " cornering " on a large scale took place. 

The price of cotton, wherever grown, is largely regulated by the 
price of American cotton, and, consequently, if this cotton is in 
the hands of manipulators with command of money, the raw 
material of a world-wide industry is raised to an artificial price, 
which has the effect of limiting the consumption of cotton goods, 
and, thus, of the employment of the mills. But what is more disas- 
trous even than the undue enhancement of the price are the violent 
fluctuations which usually attend such operations, and which involve 
the employers in serious losses, and temporarily jeopardise the liveli- 
hood of millions of people, apart altogether from the hardship 
entailed upon the consumers of cotton goods, who represent the 
poorest section of the community in every country. It is on record 
that in one week in the early part of 1904 prices fell nearly 2d. per 
pound, equal to ;^4 per bale. It is noteworthy that cotton gamblers 
seldom succeed in retaining money made by their operations, and 
this was the case in 1903-4, when the principal operator failed. 

On December 16th, 1903, the General Committee of the Federa- 
tion of English Master Cotton Spinners' Associations decided to 
intimate by cable to the Continental and American Cotton Spinners' 
Associations their proposal that, in order to check speculation in the 
raw material, short-time working should be adopted in mills in all 
parts of the world. Two weeks later, a mass meeting of employers 
in all sections of the English cotton trade, together with representa- 
tives of the operatives, was held. At this meeting replies from 
many foreign Associations, expressing sympathy with the proposal 
of the English Federation, were received. 

Early in the following year a deputation, representing the entire 
English cotton industry, both employers and operatives, waited upon 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Prime Minister of England, in Man- 
chester, to discuss the critical situation, and the first proposal made 
to him was that an International Congress should be summoned by 
the English Government. It was urged that this Congress might 
form a basis for international legislation with regard to gambling in 
cotton and other commodities. A second proposal was made, that 
the British Government should appoint experts to obtain informa- 
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tion regarding the supply of all raw materials for British Industries. 
These suggestions were not adopted, and it became necessary to 
take other steps for the promotion of international action on the part 
of the cotton users of the world. 

On March 25th, 1904, a general meeting of the English Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations decided to convene a 
congress of representatives from the Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Associations of Europe and America, " to consider 
what steps shall be taken to prevent the violent fluctuations and the 
high prices of raw cotton." 

The Swiss Association of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers 
readily consented to act along with the English Federation as joint 
conveners of the Congress, and on May 23rd, at Zurich, Switzerland, 
the opening meeting was held, delegated representatives of nine 
nationalities being present. 

Three days were spent in discussing the serious problems which 
had arisen and which were affecting so adversely the interests of the 
world's cotton industry, and it was soon apparent that community of 
interest demanded the establishment of a permanent international 
organisation. A committee, consisting of one member from each 
country, and of which I was elected president, was appointed for the 
purpose, amongst other matters, of drawing up regulations for the 
establishment of an International Federation of the Master Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations, of all countries. 

In the following year the second Congress was held in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and then it was that the delegates formally 
adopted the proposals of the committee appointed at Zurich, for the 
establishment of an International Federation, with its head-quarters 
in Manchester, whose object should be "to watch over and protect 
the common interests of the industry, and to advise Associations of 
the action to be taken against any common danger." 

With undiminished enthusiasm, and with a harmony which has 
been characteristic throughout, this great work has proceeded year 
after year. Subsequent annual Congresses, at which the delegates 
have numbered from 400 to 500, have been held in Bremen, Vienna, 
Paris, Milan, and Brussels, and, in addition to this, the International 
Committee has met twice a year in some centrally situated city of 
Europe. As mentioned before, the Congress will be held this year 
in Barcelona, Spain, and meetings of the International Committee 
will also be held in Lisbon and Madrid. 

Voluminous reports of the Annual Congresses are published in 
the three official languages — English, French, and German — and 
distributed all over the world. Copies of the reports are also 
forwarded, through the British Foreign Office, to the Heads of 
States in all the principal countries. 

No international industrial movement has received, in high 
quarters, such recognition of its work as has fallen to the lot of the 
International Cotton Federation. 
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RECEPTIONS BY HEADS OF STATES. 
The International Committee have had the honour of being 
received by the late King Edward VII., at Windsor Castle; the 
German Emperor on board his yacht in Kiel Harbour; the Emperor 
of Austria at the Hofburg, Vienna; the King of Italy at the 
Quirinal, Rome ; the King of the Belgians at his palace in Brussels ; 
and Presidents Loubet and Fallieres at the Elysee, Paris ; and have 
also been received by many of the leading statesmen in Europe and 
America. 

ENTERTAINMENT BY BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

In November, 1910, the British Government entertained the 
Committee at the House of Commons, Westminster, London. 

This was a notable event in the history of the cotton industry. 
The Government was represented by Cabinet Ministers and by Under- 
Secretaries of State. Many of the chief permanent officials of the 
various State Departments were also present, whilst the cotton 
industry of the whole world was represented. 

The Chairman, the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.F., Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, in conveying a message from his 
Majesty King George V. , said : " I have the honour to be charged 
with a message from the King to the foreign members of the com- 
mittee whom we are entertaining here to-day — a message of welcome 
to our shores and to his palace of Westminster, and an expression 
of the deep interest which he feels in the prosperity of the cotton 
industry throughout the world. King George's subjects are the 
largest consumers and the largest manufacturers of cotton. It is, 
therefore, to him a matter of deep concern that the greatest enlarge- 
ment in the production of the raw material should take place, whether 
in his own dominions or in any other part of the world. ' ' 

I add some extracts from the memorable speech delivered on this 
occasion by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey, Bart, M.P., Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who, in referring to the work 
of the International Cotton Federation, said : ' ' The cotton indus- 
try is indeed one of the greatest industries in the world ; 
great in size and importance ; great, I think, from whartever 
point of view you look at it. I suppose you may measure 
the worth of an industry in the first place by the value of 
its product to mankind. The product of the cotton industry, we are 
sometimes told by people who have had experience of uncivilised coun- 
tries, is a token of civilisation : a demand for cotton goods is one of 
the first signs of civilisation. It would be going too far to say that 
this demand is the ultimate end and object of civilisation. But 
this, at least, is true : no nation and no people has yet reached such 
a point of civilisation or such a stage of development of any kind as 
to have outgrown the use of the products of the cotton industry. 
One reason why we are all so pleased to meet together this 
afternoon is that this Federation emphasizes, not competition, not 
rivalry, but great points of agreement which this industry has pro- 
moted. You are searching for common international progress, and 
are discussing together means and methods, and at the present 
moment I believe Uiat the subject which is most interesting to all the 
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people in the cotton industry in all nations is that of the supply of 
the raw material. The industry has outgrown the production of the 
raw material, and that is the reason why all of us who are interested 
in the cotton industry are bent on developing the production of the 
raw material in any country which is fitted by soil and by climate to 
grow it. I am sure those here who represent other nations will do 
their utmost to impress upon their own Governments, wherever the 
opportunity exists, that the development of the growth of cotton 
should be stimulated and encouraged in every possible way. We can 
assure you that we will do our part wherever the British dominions 
enable us to encourage that growth. I can speak particularly for 
the Colonies which are under the direct control of His Majesty's 
Government, and I am sure you realise that Mr. Harcourt, who now 
presides over the Colonial Office, is fully aware of the importance of 
this subject, and that wherever British Colonies are suitable for the 
growth of cotton the British Government will do all it can to 
encourage that growth. As an International Federation of 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers you are perhaps doing, 
or at least contributing, to a greater work than you know, 
or at anyrate a greater work than is contained in your 
reports or in the immediate objects which you set before the 
Federation. It is recognised by everyone who studies history or who 
studies nature that in the scheme of things in this world there are 
both people and things who will labour for one immediate object and 
with a limited purpose, and may yet be doing work which may be 
contributing to an ultimate end and object and purpose much greater 
than the one which they have immediately before them. Your 
immediate object is the prosperity of the cotton industry, but I would 
hope that the ultimate end to which your thoughts are tending is to 
make felt amongst nations a greater sense of the interdependence of 
nations upon each other — making it not merely known, but 
felt, because the thing which is known is of comparatively little 
use till it is felt. To know is not the same as to feel. Now the 
nations have reached this point of industrial development : the 
welfare of each is bound up with the welfare of others (I believe 
financial circles, because finance is so intimately bound up between 
nations, are already feeling that), and when all those connected in 
industry feel that also, then I think we may agree that the peace of 
the world is being assured. I say the peace of the world 
is being assured, because it is the industrial nations which are the 
strongest nations of the world at the present moment, and it is 
precisely those nations who will be the first to realise the inter- 
dependence of nations on each other. Great industries, such as 
yours, feel how much the prosperity of industries in one country is 
bound up with the prosperity of industries in another." 

COUNTRIES AFFILIATED. 

There are now 16 countries affiliated to the International Cotton 
Federation, and of the few cotton manufacturing countries which are 
not actually affiliated most co-operate. 

It is hoped that the United States of America, which has co- 
operated all along, and which is the only large cotton-growing and 
manufacturing country not yet officially attached, will join the Inter- 
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national Federation ere long. In this connection Major John M. 
Carson, who is a Commercial Agent of the United States Govern- 
ment, called upon me recently, at the request of President Taft, for 
the purpose of conferring as to the best means to be adopted for 
organising the various American Cotton Employers' Associations on 
the lines of the English Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Asso- 
ciations, so as to enable them to become officially affiliated to the 
International Federation. 

SOME DETAILS OF WORK. 
Without going into details, which would take up much more 
space than can be allotted to this article, I would like to enumerate 
some of the items of the International Federation's work. Special 
sub-committees have been appointed, from time to time, to take in 
hand subjects requiring expert attention, and careful study has 
resulted in most valuable recommendations being made to cotton 
spinners in all parts of the world. Amongst the many important 
matters dealt with may be mentioned the following : The expansion 
of the present cotton fields, and with a view to broadening the area 
of supply of the raw material, the opening up of new ones in any 
part of the world in which this can be done with success ; the more 
scientific cultivation of the raw material ; improvements in the gin- 
ning, baling, warehousing, and transport of cotton, by which large 
savings can be effected ; the international standardisation of grades 
of cotton ; reforms in the marketing of cotton (a net weight contract 
has been formulated and adopted) ; schemes for the regulation of 
the supply of the raw material, and for deaUng with temporary over- 
production of manufactures ; damp in cotton ; mill fire insurance 
problems ; the perfecting of organisation, both national and inter- 
national ; International Courts of Arbitration, &c. 

COTTON GROWING. 

With regard to the first of these items, the supply of raw cotton, 
it must be mentioned that not only in the United States of America, 
India, Egypt, and other of the older cotton-producing countries, 
have efforts been constantly made to bring before the growers the 
need for an increased supply of raw cotton, but that in the Colonics 
of all the European nations, wherever cotton can be grown profitably 
and on a commercial basis, the International Federation has 
encouraged the work of increasing that supply. We have had an 
immense extension of the Indian crop within the last few years. 
Now it is very nearly half as large as the American crop, and the 
secretary of the International Cotton Federation, Mr. Arno Schmidt, 
who went to India to investigate what could be done, and whose 
visit is referred to later in this article, returned with the report that 
in a comparatively few years the Indian crop might be doubled. For 
a considerable number of years the idea has been prevalent that Indian 
cotton is of no value to Lancashire. That is not the case ; if 
the staple is improved Lancashire can use Indian cotton largely ; but 
we must look at the cotton industry from the standpoint of its being 
a world-industry. Continental spinners can easily double their con- 
sumption of Indian cotton, thus leaving a corresponding quantity 
of American cotton or any other growth of cotton that is required 

H 
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for the cotton industry of England, or of any other country. It is 
of supreme importance to us that we increase the supply of cotton, 
and it matters little from what country that supply comes. There is 
no doubt, however, that it is to India that we must look for the 
speediest relief from the shortage in the supply of the raw material 
for the world's cotton industry. 

LANCASHIRE PRIVATE COTTON INVESTIGATION 
COMMISSION. 

In 1906, a Lancashire Private Cotton Investigation Commission, 
in the promotion of which some of the leading Lancashire 
spinners assisted me, visited the cotton-growing States of 
North America twice, once at the planting season, and 
again at the time of cotton picking. Mr. H. W. Macalister 
acted as Chairman of the Commissions on both occasions. 
An exhaustive report of the investigations was issued and translated 
into several of the European languages. So great an interest had 
been aroused in the work of the Commission that the demand for the 
report from all parts of the world was enormous, and it was in 
consequence republished in the report of the Vienna Cotton Congress 
(1907). 

VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 

In the following year (1907) a large delegation representing the 
principal countries of Europe, and numbering over 100, which I had 
the honour of leading, visited the United States ; and after attending 
a conference in October, at Atlanta, Georgia, at which 800 delegates, 
representing the cotton growers of the Southern States, and the 
cotton spinners, cotton manufacturers, and cotton exchanges of the 
world were present, they travelled by special train through the 
cotton-growing States, covering altogether about 4,600 miles. 

Following these visits to the United States, and as a result of 
the suggestions made by the delegations, many important reforms 
have been instituted. Vested interests have to some extent retarded 
progress, but there is no doubt that in the long run the wisdom of 
the changes suggested will be appreciated all over the cotton- 
growing States, and both cotton growers and cotton spinners will 
benefit. 

Experimental farms under the direction of the U.S. Government 
have been established for the purpose of demonstrating the increase 
of yield that can be secured by careful seed selection and scientific 
methods of cultivation. 

Shortly after the return home of the European delegation I 
received the following letter from President Roosevelt, who subse- 
quently sent me, also, a large signed portrait of himself : — 

The White House, Washington, 

October 18th, 1907. 
My Dear Sir, — 

I feel a very deep personal interest in the important matter 
which has brought to our shores so large and distinguished a body 
of cotton manufacturers from the principal nations of Europe. So 
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far as 1 understand the plans and purposes of the International 
Federation of Cotton Spinners, of which you are the President, you 
aim to promote stable conditions in your great industry throughout 
the world, and your visit to the United States more especially aims 
to bring the world's cotton manufacturers into closer touch and 
sympathy with our own cotton producers, upon whom you depend for 
three-quarters of your supplies of raw material. It seems to me an 
elementary truth that if our cotton planters can learn more definitely 
and at first hand, as your trip proposes, the exact needs of the 
manufacturer, in the matter of the preparation and shipment of the 
raw cotton, and can aim to conform thereto, the result will be quite 
as much to their benefit as to yours. You will find great changes 
in progress here, and an almost universal interest throughout the 
cotton belt in the matters that interest you ; and I hope and believe 
that you will return to your homes, not only pleased with our 
country, but encouraged to believe that your visit will bear immediate 
fruit. 

It is a source of regret to me that engagements made long since 
rendered it impossible to receive your delegation during your sojourn 
in Washington, and to say to you by word of mouth what I now 
take great pleasure in writing. 

Sincerely yours, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Gin-compressed cotton, with a tare per bale of from 10 lbs. to 
12 lbs. only, is now being shipped from the United States, both to 
England and the Continent of Europe, and great efforts are being 
made to arouse the growers to the imperative need of reforming the 
wasteful and expensive methods which have prevailed so long in the 
ginning and handling of the American cotton crop. 

Good progress has also been made in the erection of large ware- 
houses in the cotton-growing districts for storing the cotton until it 
is offered for sale in the open markets, and cotton farmers are being 
educated to pick the cotton clean and deliver it to the ginneries in 
better condition. 

COTTON-PICKING MACHINE. 

Quite recently mechanical cotton-picking machines have been 
exhibited, which will, it is expected, largely neutralise the scarcity 
of labour in the cotton fields. I requested Mr. J. R. MacColI, of 
Pawtucket, R.I., who has represented the United States at several 
of the Congresses, and who was the president of the Atlanta Con- 
ference referred to above, to represent the International Cotton 
Federation at the trials of the machines at Dallas, Texas, and I 
think some extracts from the report which he prepared will prove 
interesting. Writing of the Price-Campbell cotton picking machine, 
Mr. MacColl says : — 

"The machine picks about 10 lbs. of seed cotton per minute, 
or 6,000 lbs. per day of 10 hours, if kept running con- 
tinuously, or 5,400 lbs. per day, allowing 10 % for stoppage. The 
quantity picked would vary somewhat, depending on the amount of 
ripe cotton on the plants, but the above amount may be considered 
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as a fair average. It picks about 90 % of the ripe cotton, and the 
remaining 10 % is almost entirely picked by going over the same 
rows a second time. This would, of course, add to the expense, but 
it was stated that, as cotton generally requires to be picked two or 
three times, what was left after the first picking might remain on the 
plants until the new bolls opened, and the time of second picking had 
arrived. 

" I am satisfied that the machine does not injure the plant nor 
the unopened bolls, nor the blooms that may be on the plant. This 
was demonstrated not only by observation of the plants after the 
machine had passed over them, but also by the following test. The 
machine was stopped, and while standing stationary the picking 
parts of the machine were put in operation. Plants of cotton, con- 
taining large unopened bolls, blooms, and leaves, were put through 
the picking parts several times, and showed no evidence of being 
injured in any way whatever. Then handfuls of picked cotton were 
thrown among the picking spindles, and all of the cotton was at 
once gathered into the basket. This showed the remarkable quality 
that the spindles have of picking the cotton and not injuring the 
plant. 

" The machine, in doing its work in the fields, picks more green 
leaf than would occur in hand-picking. The quantity of green leaf 
varies, and is dependent, to some extent, on the amount of leaf on 
the plants. Some fields have cotton plants that show a much larger 
proportion of leaf to cotton than is found in other locations. The 
problem that is now facing the inventors is how to get rid of this 
green leaf, and thus prevent any lowering of the grade of the cotton. 
By spreading the cotton out in the sun for a day or so, the green 
leaf dries, and is more easily removed by the cleaning process in the 
gin. Several wagon loads of cotton thus treated were taken to the 
Murray Ginning Company's works at Dallas. Each battery of gins 
has cleaning mechanism attached to it previous to the ginning pro- 
cess. This cotton was put through one set of cleaners without going 
through the gin, and then carried to another set of cleaners and 
thereafter ginned. In other words, the cleaning process was doubled 
in order to remove the leaf. The result seemed to be very satisfac- 
tory, although the cotton was not, in my opinion, quite as free from 
leaf as it might have been if picked by hand and put through one 
process of cleaning in the usual way. Later in the day the inventors 
showed us a small working model of a new attachment which they 
are planning to put on the picking machine itself, and which was 
very effective in separating this green leaf from the cotton. If this 
device can be successfully completed and applied to the picking 
machine, it will remove the main objection that now exists to the 
efficiency of the machine for picking cotton. My opinion is that this 
will probably be accomplished either by such an appliance on the 
machine, or by improvements in the cleaning process attached to the 
gin. 

" The problem that the cotton industry of the world has 
to face is the securing of a sufficient supply of raw material at a 
reasonable price to meet the requirements of the rapidly-increasing 
population of the world. It has been clearly shown that so 
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far as the Southern States of America are concerned, there 
is, ample land to increase the acreage, and also much opportunity 
for increasing the yield per acre by more scientific cultivation, more 
careful selection of seed, and increased use of fertilisers. The 
greatest difficulty that stands in the way of a larger production of 
cotton is the labour question, especially at the picking season. On 
this trip we visited Oklahoma city. The State Commissioner of Labour 
said that he had applications from planters for 800 people to pick 
cotton. The general opinion was that Oklahoma could not increase 
its production of cotton to any extent without machinery for cultiva- 
tion, and especially picking. 

" The attitude of the cotton trade of the world should therefore 
be one of co-operation with the men who have worked so hard in 
recent years to make this picking machine a success. It is now a 
necessity that such a machine should be perfected and widely used." 

SECRETARY'S VISIT TO INDIA. 

At the autumn meetings (1909) of the International Committee, 
held at Frankfort-on-Maine, the Secretary, Mr. Arno Schmidt, was 
instructed to visit India for the purpose of conferring with the Indian 
millowners, as well as to obtain information as to the possibilities of 
the extension of cotton cultivation there. On his return he submitted 
an exhaustive report of his visit to the International Committee. 
Subsequently, in July, 1910, with the purpose of presenting their 
views on this subject to the British Government, an influential depu- 
tation of Lancashire Members of Parliament and of Indian and 
Lancashire Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, waited upon 
the Right Hon. Viscount Morley, O.M., Secretary of State for 
India, at the India Office, London. Viscount Morley promised his 
entire and cordial support to the recommendations of the deputa- 
tion, so far as they were practicable and consonant with the needs 
of India. On the same day a smaller deputation waited upon the 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P., Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to confer with him upon the subject of the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural Department of the Egyptian Government. 
This Department is now being organised on the most efficient lines. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 

The International Committee, both individually and collectively, 
rendered many important services in the promotion of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, the work of which will ultimately be 
of the greatest service to the agricultural and industrial interests of 
the world. This Institute was founded in Rome by the King of 
Italy, on the suggestion of Mr. David Lubin, an American citizen, 
and 48 States are now co-operating in its work. When the Inter- 
national Committee met in Rome in 1909 his Majesty King Victor 
Emmanuel III. took occasion to express his personal thanks for the 
assistance which had been rendered. 

STATISTICS. 

One of the most remarkable successes of the work of the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation is its compilations of statistics of the 
actual annual consumption of cotton by spinners, which are issued 
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yearly, and of the stocks of cotton in the hands of spinners, issued 
half-yearly. Previously, the collection of such valuable data was 
impossible. The last issue, in March, contained replies from the 
owners of 122,226,091 spinning spindles out of a total in the world 
of 135,596,724— over 90 %. 

This brief record of the work of the International Cotton Federa- 
tion, I venture to add, presents an object lesson to the whole world 
of the amity and mutual respect with which vast international 
interests can be conducted. The International Cotton Federation is 
a constant reminder of the inter-dependence of the nations, and is, 
in a very real sense, doing a great, practical work in the promotion 
of international peace and goodwill. 

PROPOSED SHORT TIME. 

Once more the cotton industry of the world is faced with 
the necessity of adopting measures to ward off impending crisis. 
The American cotton crop is again, this year, apparently inade- 
quate for the supply of the spindles of the world, and its price has 
reached a level at which the consumer cannot afford to supply his 
needs. In some cotton-using countries, curtailment of production, 
either organised or unorganised, is being carried on at the 
present time, but to meet the situation adequately, and in order to 
secure the most sure relief with the minimum of hardship, both on 
the part of employers and operatives, I earnestly advocate the adop- 
tion of a systematic, organised reduction of production by cotton 
users in all parts of the world. 

In order to take into consideration the seriousness of the position, 
not only in England, but in every country, on March 10th last the 
members of the English Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
Associations who spin American cotton met in Manchester for 
the purpose of discussing the question of working short 
time, and I then expressed the need for the adoption of effective 
measures to grapple with the position. In dealing with the grave 
situation in which we are at present placed, I said: " It must be 
obvious to everyone connected with the cotton industry that we have 
been for some time, and are at the present, producing more yam 
than we can dispose of, with the consequence that stocks at mills are 
increasing. This has naturally resulted in a loss of profit, and 
the longer we go on producing yarn that is not needed the more 
serious will our position become in this respect. 

" There can be no doubt that the excessive price of American 
cotton, resulting from the expectation of shortage in the crop, has 
prevented our great markets from freely filling up their stocks. We 
cannot expect the world to take a full supply of yarn and cloth at the 
present prices, and at the best we can only look forward to a hand-to- 
mouth business. It, therefore, appears to me that as sensible men we 
should again put into operation the system of short-time working, 
which has served us so well in the past. This system has now been 
accepted by the cotton-using countries of the world as the most 
ready and efficient expedient for dealing with crises through which, 
from time to time, the cotton trade has to pass. Other inter- 
national textile industries, notably the linen industry, are following 
the lead of the cotton industry in this respect. 
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"It may be that in the minds of some there is the thought that 
this movement is being begun at too early a date, but even they will, 
I think, admit that if short time is not worked now, on the moderate 
scale suggested, we shall before the end of the season be face to face 
with a situation that will demand a much more drastic remedy. A 
stoppage on Saturdays for three months will hurt neither employers 
nor operatives, and the proposal ought to be accepted unanimously, 
both by members of the Federation and the rapidly diminishing 
number of firms still remaining outside. 

' ' I quite admit that it is aggravating that members of the Fede- 
ration, who have done so much for the trade in the past, should make 
sacrifices, however small, for the good of the trade, and yet see some 
members of the trade quietly and without compunction, not only 
making no sacrifices, but taking all the benefits that may accrue from 
the Federation's action. Such a situation is undoubtedly, as I say, 
aggravating, but, on the other hand, are we to sit still and let the 
situation become more serious and complicated because there may be 
some firms who are not disposed to fall into line? Let us do our 
part, and trust to reason and fairness prevailing with others, who up 
to the present have not seen eye to eye with us. 

" It must never be lost sight of that what has been done by the 
Federation in the past has resulted in immense benefit to the cotton 
industry as a whole and to the community at large. The proposal 
of your Committee, which is a very moderate one, has been very 
carefully considered, and I trust that it will not only be accepted by 
this meeting, but ultimately accepted by the members of the Federa- 
tion as a wise and prudent measure in the interests of the industry. ' ' 

The following resolution was adopted, with one dissentient : — 

" That this meeting endorses the recommendation of the General 
Committee, and is of opinion that short-time working in the 
American spinning section should be commenced by stopping the 
mills on Saturdays for 13 weeks, from Saturday, April 1st, to Satur- 
day, June 24th, both dates inclusive, or an equivalent stoppage 
(exclusive of holiday) of 71J hours, and that the secretary be 
instructed to issue a circular in order to ascertain if firms owning at 
least 90 per cent, of the spindles in the section of the Federation using 
American cotton are willing to curtail production in accordance with 
this resolution." 

Although, in reply to the circular, the owners of 80 % of the 
spindles expressed their willingness to curtail production on the lines 
laid down in the resolution, the unusual percentage asked for — 90 % 
■ — was not attained. The matter was, therefore, postponed for the 
present. It will, however, form one of the most important subjects 
for discussion at the Barcelona Congress. 

In concluding this survey of the work of the International 
Federation during the past seven years, I must add that it is much 
to be regretted that an extension of machinery far beyond immediate 
requirements took place as a result of the prosperous condition of 
the cotton industry in 1905-6-7. This excessive increase in the capa- 
city for production was certainly unwise, but the position can be 
coped with by carefully organised methods. 
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It is being brought home in a most forcible manner that the 
individual employer, however large, or the individual association in 
any one country, is helpless as a unit in dealing with the vicissitudes 
through which the industry as a whole has to pass. Those who 
remain outside the splendid world-wide organisation which has now 
been formed place themselves in the unfair and undignified position 
of reaping all the advantages of its work without sharing in the 
labour and expense incurred in carrying it on. I venture to think 
that the realisation of this unenviable position will result in all 
becoming affiliated and doing their fair share of absolutely necessary 
work. 

I pointed out in my address at the Seventh International Con- 
gress, which was held in Brussels in June, 1910, that after all : — 

" The greatest element of danger is the undue inflation of the 
price of the raw material by the operations of combinations which 
have no interest whatever in either the growing of cotton, its legiti- 
mate distribution, or its manufacture. There has been a great deal 
of anxious enquiry, especially of late, as to whether it is possible to 
check this scourge by legislation. The difficulties so far in doing 
this appear insurmountable, but I am on no uncertain ground when 
I say that what combination on the part of the users of cotton has 
already accomplished in other directions proves that if it were applied 
to this, the greatest of all evils, the scourge could be removed. I 
have on previous occasions pointed out the disastrous effects of these 
manipulations. It must be admitted by all that the cultivation of the 
cotton plant is precarious, it being subject to so many adverse 
influences beyond the control of man. Everyone will also admit that 
the cotton planter is entitled to a higher price for his cotton when the 
yield is reduced through these influences. The artificial enhancement 
of the price, however, by speculative manipulation is an entirely 
different matter. This has assumed such dimensions latterly that no 
effort should be spared to cope with it. When it is considered that a 
rise of 2Jd. per pound in the average price of the average cotton crop 
of the world represents ;^100,000,000, such an enhancement must 
necessarily lead to a serious curtailment in the consumption of cotton 
goods, these goods forming the clothing of the poorest people all over 
the world. This curtailed consumption in its turn reduces the employ- 
ment for the mills, which adversely affects the interests of millions of 
people whose capital is invested or who are employed in the industry. 
The manipulation of the raw material, to which I direct special atten- 
tion, and which is of such vital importance, can only be coped with 
successfully by an international combination of users of cotton, and, 
in my opinion, no sacrifice is too great to rid the trade of what has 
proved to be such a menace to its welfare. I hold, as I have always 
done, that no combination of manipulators could ever hope to success- 
fully combat a combination of the users of cotton. Such a combina- 
tion of users, however, can only be rendered possible by the 
occasional sacrifice of individual interests for the welfare of the whole 
industry." 

The only alternative to combination on the part of the users of 
cotton in facing crises is a return to the policy of laissee-faire 
with its acceptance of the doctrine of the survival of the 
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fittest and the weakest going under. The owners of mills may 
go under, but the mills remain, and the strongest eventually become 
the purchasers of mills at half, or a quarter of their value, or even at 
breaking-up prices, the competition of such reducing the capital 
value of the whole industry. It is obvious, therefore, that the only 
sane policy is for the industry to combine and meet the vicissitudes 
which it has to face as a united whole, which is the only effective 
method of facing them successfully. It cannot be too forcibly stated 
that individuals, whether as employers or employed, cannot per- 
manently prosper unless the industry in which they are engaged is 
prosperous as a whole. 

C. W. MACARA. 
Manchester, England, 
April, 1911. 
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British Cotton Growing Association. 

Paper prepared by MR. R. H. JACKSON (Oldham) and MR. J. M. 
THOMAS (Rochdale) for the eighth International Cotton Con- 
gress at Barcelona, May, 1911. 

In presenting this report on the work and progress of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year we consider that it is on the whole a 
satisfactory one. 

As was stated in the last report, owing to the inadequate funds 
at the disposal of the Council we had not been able to undertake any 
new work in 1909, and so it could not be expected that large results 
would be shown in 1910. 

Taking this into consideration, satisfactory progress has been 
made. 

The last appeal for capital has met with a fairly good response, 
and consequently the Council have been able to fulfil the principal con- 
dition attached to the Government grant of ;£10,000 per annum, viz., 
that ;^150,000 additional capital should be raised. 

As soon as this had been done and the grant obtained, it was 
decided to push on the work with all possible speed. Two new 
centres have been opened in West Africa, and others are under con- 
sideration. Direct operations have been commenced in Nyasaland 
and Rhodesia ; the work in these countries will be extended as rapidly 
as possible. In Nyasaland the prospects of a great increase in the 
cotton crop in a short time are very promising. 

Two very large schemes are under consideration in connection 
with the Soudan and the Juba River in East Africa, and there is 
a possibility of the Association entering into direct operations in 
Scind (India). 

As regards capital requirements, it will be evident that the whole 
of the ;^500,000 capital will be required, and later on very much 
larger amounts will be necessary. Provided that the whole of the 
original capital of ;^500,000 be raised, the Council do not anticipate 
any great difficulty in raising such further sums as may be required, 
either in the form of debentures or preference shares, and as soon as 
it is proved that there is a profitable opening for capital, it will be 
easy to form such subsidiary companies as may be thought necessary. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that several subsi- 
diary companies have already been formed with the assistance of the 
Association, as follows : — 

£ 

The British Cotton Ginning Co., Ltd capital 100,000 

The British East Africa Corporation, Ltd... ,, 100,000 
The East African Cotton Syndicate (1911) 

Ltd ,, 35,000 

The Rhodesia Cotton Co., Ltd ,, 30,000 

Ernest Thorne, Ltd., Barbados ,, 10,000 

Total ;^275,000 
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In addition a large number of other cotton-growing companies 
have been formed separately. It is proposed to assist in the forma- 
tion of other companies as the occasion arises. 

It has been proposed that a large company should be formed 
with a Government guarantee. The Council welcome any financial 
assistance, and in any form, but they consider capital requirements 
for commercial purposes should be raised on a commercial basis. In 
their opinion, it is the duty of the Government to provide the capital 
for railways and other means of transport, and also to provide the 
funds for experimental and scientific work. Further, they would 
point out that it will be time enough to approach the Government 
when Lancashire has proved that she is really in earnest by first 
raising the whole of the ;^500,000 asked for, which is, after all, a 
very small sum in comparison with the vast interests involved. 

During 1910 the Council have met on sixteen occasions, and 
there have been seventy-six meetings of Committees and Sub-com- 
mittees. The number of letters dealt with during the year amounted 
to 21,440 received and 43,760 dispatched, a total of 65,200, or an 
average of 217 per working day. 

On June 5th a Conference took place with Sir Alfred Sharpe, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., the late Governor of Nyasaland, at which a very 
useful discussion took place as to possible developments in that 
country. 

On July 5th Lord Lovat addressed the Council on the proposed 
irrigation and development of the Gezira Provinces, in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Soudan. Later, on October 13th, a meeting was held at the 
Manchester Town Hall, under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor 
(Mr. Charles Behrens), and at which a most valuable and interesting 
address on the commercial possibilities of the Soudan was given by 
the Right Hon. Sir William Mather, Bart. The Council wish to take 
this opportunity of recording their most grateful thanks to Sir 
William Mather for the valuable services he has rendered to the cause 
of cotton growing. 

On April 28th a Conference took place on the question of Cotton 
Growing in Egypt, with Captain Lyons, F.R.S., and on July 29tfi 
addresses were delivered on the same subject by Messrs. Lawrence 
Balls and J. A. Todd. 

The Council have to congratulate the Shareholders on the 
very satisfactory financial statement. After providing fully for 
depreciation on plant, losses on advances made to planters 
and in investments in cotton-growing companies, and for interest 
on capital borrowed from the British Cotton Ginning Com- 
pany, the accounts show a net profit of ;^1,385. 7s. Id., as compared 
with deficits of ;£14,421. 8s. Id. in 1909, and ;£31,647. Is. 4d. in 
1908. As regards the Government grants, amounting to ;^8,386. 4s. 
lOd., it should be noted that these grants are given for specific pur- 
poses, the erection and maintenance of pioneer buying and ginning 
stations, the provision of seed for distribution among native culti- 
vators, &c. The cost of these charges has been written off the 
working expenses of the various branches. 

The total number of shares subscribed for on December 31st, 
1910, amounted to 421,254, being an increase of 159,549 during the 
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year. Further subscriptions have been received since, and it is hoperf 
shortly to receive a subscription for 10,000 shares from the Lan- 
cashire County Council in connection with the King Edward VII, 
Coronation Fund. 

Attached hereto is a report of the work in the various Colonies 
in 1910, and also statistics of cotton grown in different parts of the 
Empire, from which it will be seen that, in spite of financial and other 
difficulties, most satisfactory progress has been made during the 
year. 

Attention has recently been drawn to the fact that the quantity 
of cotton so far produced is but small in comparison with Lancashire's 
needs. In reply the Council must point out that this is largely owing 
to the work having been curtailed for want of sufficient capital. 
Further, the difficulties of establishing cotton growing in countries 
where it was previously non-existent are by no means small. The 
six years' active work should not be measured alone by the actual 
quantity of cotton grown. An experienced staff has been collected 
together, and knowledge has been gained which will be invaluable in 
future work. Now that additional funds have been provided, and 
with the assistance of the Government grant, the work is being 
pushed on in every direction as rapidly as possible ; and the Council 
confidently expect that in a few years from now a really appreciable 
quantity of cotton will be produced under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion. 

REPORT OF WORK IN THE COLONIES. 

1. — India and Ceylon. 

The Council regret that the cultivation of Egyptian cotton in 
Scind has not continued to progress as could have been wished. It 
has been suggested that the Association might with advantage 
establish an experimental plantation, and a cotton buying and ginning 
centre in this district. If anything is to be done in this direction the 
assistance and co-operation of the Indian Government are necessary. 
The question has been brought before the Secretary of State, and the 
Council now await proposals from him. This district probably offers 
the best opportunity for direct intervention on the part of the 
Association. 

Following on representations made to the Government some 
years ago by the Association, attempts are now being made by the 
Agricultural Departments to improve the quality of Indian cotton, 
but it is feared that very many years must elapse before substantial 
progress can be made in this direction. There is no doubt that India 
can grow large quantities of cotton, but it still remains to be proved 
whether the quality can be sufficiently improved to be of any use to 
the majority of Lancashire spinners. 

Under the auspices of the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations, an influential and 
important deputation, consisting of Lancashire and Indian mill- 
owners and Members of Parliament, waited upon the Secretary of 
State for India on July 27th, and it was then strongly urged that 
every endeavour should be made to carry out the recommendations 
arrived at by the International Cotton Congress at Brussels, which 
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to a great extent confirmed the opinions expressed by the British 
Cotton Growing Association in a letter to Lord Curzon, dated 
September 5th, 1904, of which we give a copy in the Appendix G. 

Arrangements have been made for one of the leading firms in 
Ceylon, Messrs. Freudenberg & Co., to take over and work the 
Association's ginning plant at Colombo, and also to act as their 
agents. Considerable quantities of seed have been sent out, and it 
is hoped that some substantial results may shortly be obtained. 

2. — West Indies. 

The cotton growing industry in the West Indies is progressing 
in a satisfactory manner. There is no large increase in acreage, but 
this perhaps is not altogether desirable, in view of the fact that there 
is not an unlimited demand for the best qualities of Sea Island cotton. 
The Council are watching this question most carefully, and would at 
once advise the Imperial Department of Agriculture if they thought 
there was any danger of permanent overproduction. As far as can 
be judged at present, there seems to be no fear of not being able to 
dispose of the whole of the West Indian crop at prices which are 
satisfactory to the planter. Unfortunately, the oil mill worked by 
H. E. Thorne & Sons, Ltd., and which was provided by the Associa- 
tion, was destroyed by fire, and it was ultimately decided to form a 
small subsidiary company, with a capital of ;£^10,000, to rebuild the 
oil mill and ginning factory. It is hoped that this arrangement will 
be of assistance to the industry. 

Mr. T. Thornton has been carrying out some very important experi- 
ments in Tobago with a hybrid Sea Island variety. The work is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to enable one to judge of the results. The 
Association are contributing towards the cost of the work. 

3. — West Africa. 

Owing to most exceptional Harmattan winds during the end 
of the 1909 growing season, the cotton crop throughout the greater 
part of West Africa suffered severely, with the consequence that the 
Association's ginning factories were only partially employed. The 
quality of the cotton was, however, satisfactory, and the bulk of it 
was sold at prices ranging from pass to 70 points on Middling 
American. 

3a. — Gold Coast. 

It was decided to abandon this venture, as the cotton produced 
was so small in quantity. In view, however, of better possibilities in 
the Northern Territories, it was subsequently arranged to open up a 
new centre at Tamale, towards the cost of which a contribution is 
made by the Imperial Government. Mr. Cornish is now at work in 
the neighbourhood of Tamale, and his reports are favourable. The 
quality of the native cotton is very satisfactory. Most valuable assis- 
tance has been rendered by Major Armitage, the Chief Commissioner 
of the Northern Territories. The existing station at Labolabo will 
be maintained for the present. 

Should cotton growing prove successful in the Northern Terri- 
tories a difficulty will arise as to transport, but the Council are 
satisfied that as soon as it has been proved that cotton can be grown 
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in commercial quantities, the Government will deal with this question. 
Either the railway could be extended from Kumasi to the Upper Volta, 
or possibly cheaper transport could be provided by improving naviga- 
tion on the Volta River. 

3b. — Lagos. 

Owing to the above-mentioned Harmattan winds, the 1910 Lagos 
crop only amounted to 6,100 bales, as compared with 12,000 bales in 
1909. The quality was, however, not inferior to the previous crop, 
and the bulk of the cotton was readily sold on arrival. Although 
rather high in colour and rough in fibre it is extremely strong, and is 
an excellent substitute for Middling American. The prospects for 
this season's crop are much more satisfactory. 

The Council have been able to renew the buying agreement with 
the Lagos merchants, which has been extremely useful. They are 
convinced that it is necessary, not only in Lagos, but also in other 
Colonies, to secure the co-operation of the mercantile community. 

The buying price has been increased to Id. per pound of seed 
cotton at all stations along the Lagos-Jebba Railway. This represents 
in some cases an increase of Jd. per pound, which is equal to an 
advance of nearly Id. per pound on the lint, as it takes 3f lbs. of seed 
cotton to produce lib. of lint. The proportion of seed to lint is 
extremely high in West African cotton, and endeavours are still being 
made to establish a variety with a better proportion of lint, say 33 
per cent., which is about the usual average in America. If this could 
be done the buying price could at once be increased to IJd. per pound. 

The Lagos Railway has been completed as far as Jebba ; a bridge 
is being built over the River Niger, and a further extension is now 
under construction, which will join the Baro-Kano Railway close to 
Zungeru. Unfortunately, this latter exten.'sion passes through a very 
thinly populated district. 

The dredging has been continued on the Lagos Bar, and moles or 
training walls are being constructed on either side of the channel. It 
is hoped that in a few years' time ocean steamers will be able to 
enter the Lagos harbour and load cotton directly out of the railway 
trucks, which will run from the Hinterland to the wharf side. 

3c.- — Southern Nigeria. 

In accordance with the conditions attached to the Government 
grant, the Illushi centre has been maintained. The quality of the 
cotton is excellent, but the crop suffered in consequence of the Har- 
mattan winds. The reports this season are much more promising. 

3d. — Northern Nigeria. 

The effects of the Harmattan winds were most serious in 
Northern Nigeria. Not only cotton but all other crops suffered 
severely, and in many districts there was a shortage of food supplies 
and actual starvation. 

The Baro-Kano Railway has now reached Zaria, and will be 
completed to Kano in 1912. The Council are glad to report that Mr. 
Worsley, who was formerly manager at Lagos, and who since spent 
two years in British East Africa, has been appointed manager of the 
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Association's work in Northern Nigeria. He is now in Northern 
Nigeria, and every endeavour is being made to extend operations in 
this large country. A large ginning plant is being erected on the 
railway near Zaria and adjoining the junction of the branch light 
railway, which is being constructed to open up the Bauchi district. 
This ginnery will serve the whole of the country along the Kano and 
Bauchi Railways. Only half the machinery is being installed at the 
present moment, the other half will be erected where there is a suffi- 
cient supply of cotton. Small buying stations will be established 
along the railway, and it is hoped that soon some progress may be 
made towards establishing cotton growing on a large scale in this 
important country. 

Attempts are also being made to open up the Bassa and Kabba 
countries, which will be served by the ginnery at Lokoja. It is 
I>ossible also that something may be done in the Benue Valley, in 
which case it would be advisable to move the machinery from Ogudu 
to Ibi. This ginnery was superseded by the extension of the Lagos 
Railway through Ilorin to Jebba, and the consequent diversion of 
cotton from Ogudu. 

The quality of Northern Nigeria cotton is similar to that of Lagos, 
but the colour is much whiter and the grade generally is excellent, 
and most suitable for Lancashire spinners. 

4. — British East Africa. 

No great progress has been made in cotton growing along the 
coast, and the main efforts of the British East Africa Corporation 
have been in Uganda. The Association is giving very large financial 
support to this company. 

The Council recently decided to co-operate with the East African 
Cotton Syndicate, which has been growing cotton on a small scale on 
the Tana River. A company has been formed, which will take over 
the plantation, and it is hoped with favourable results. If it can be 
proved that cotton plantations will be successful on the East African 
Coast, there will be a large opening for further capital. 

The Council recently discussed with Colonel Sir Percy Girouard, 
R.E., K.C.M.G. , the possibility of large developments on the Juba 
River, and it is proposed to form a small syndicate for the purpose of 
carrying out some preliminary experiments, and also to investigate 
the possibilities of a very large irrigation scheme, which would involve 
an expenditure of ;^1,000,000 or more. It is proposed to obtain the 
best expert advice. 

The Council are glad to record that the new direct service to 
East Africa, established by the Union Castle Steamship Company, is 
working in a most satisfactory manner. Acting on suggestions from 
the Association, this company arranged for a more direct service 
through the Suez Canal, and have further arranged for frequent 
callings at Port Sudan, which will much facilitate the shipment of 
cotton from the Sudan. The Council cannot sufficiently thank the 
Union Castle Company for the generous and broadminded policy 
they have adopted. The absence of a direct service of steamers to 
East African ports has been a difficulty for many years. The Council 
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strongly urge all who have traffic to and from East African ports to 
give their support to this company, and more especially as they 
receive no subsidy from the Government. 

5. — Uganda. 

Cotton growing in Uganda continues to progress by leaps and 
bounds. It is estimated that the crop for the season ending March 
31st, 1911, will amount to close upon 15,000 bales, which will be the 
largest production in any one season from any of the new fields 
opened up by the Association. This is a most remarkable result to 
have been obtained in five years, and is largely owing to the 
enthusiasm and energy of the late Governor, Sir H. Hesketh Bell, 
K.C.M.G. , and all of his staff. There is no doubt that for rapid 
results it is essential that one should receive the active and hearty 
co-operation of the Government officials. 

It is unfortunate that there is so much stained cotton produced 
in Uganda. This question is being fully investigated, and it is 
believed that it is largely due to carelessness in allowing the cotton 
to remain too long on the trees before picking. 

A new line of railway will shortly be constructed from Jinja on 
Lake Victoria, which will run along the Nile, past the Ripon Falls and 
the succeeding rapids, to the navigable waters lower down the river. 
This will open up the numerous waterways connected with Lake 
Choga, and will greatly facilitate the development of a very large 
cotton growing district. 

The Council confidently expect that cotton growing will continue 
to progress rapidly, and that we can look to Uganda to shortly pro- 
duce large quantities of cotton. 

6. — NyAS ALAND. 

The 1910 season in Nyasaland has been even more successful 
than 1909. There has been a large increase in the production of 
cotton, both from European plantations and from native farms. The 
quality of the cotton is excellent. The prospects for 1911 are most 
satisfactory, and a further large increase is expected. 

In accordance with the terms of the Government grant the Asso- 
ciation have commenced direct operations in Nyasaland, and Mr. 
Percival, the former manager in Northern Nigeria, was appointed as 
manager. A ginning factory has been erected at Port Herald, and 
also a large hydraulic press, which will be available for everyone, and 
will be of great utility to the planters. It is noticeable that cotton 
packed in large hydraulically-pressed bales fetches a higher price than 
when packed in small, loosely-pressed bales. There is also a saving 
of id. per pound in freight. 

Great thanks are due to Mr. J. S. McCall, the Government 
Inspector of Agriculture, and the Association are in constant com- 
munication with him as to the best means of developing the industry. 
Acting on his advice a small ginnery is being erected at Vua, in the 
Karonga District, at the north-west end of Lake Nyasa, where it is 
believed that there are considerable possibilities of establishing a 
large native industry. Other ginneries will shortly be established at 
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Chiromo, Fort Johnson, and other centres, and baling presses erected 
as necessity arises. 

The Council have under consideration the advisability of starting 
a large plantation, where experiments could be carried out for the 
Government on a large scale, and which would serve the purposes of 
a seed farm. Arrangements might also be made for a number of 
pupils to be taken every year, who, after a certain period of tuition, 
could commence cotton growing on their own account, with or with- 
out financial assistance from the Association. There is no doubt that 
a large amount of money has been lost through planters commencing 
cotton growing without any previous experience. 

The Council have continued the policy of helping planters by 
advances against crops, and by supplying machinery on easy terms of 
repayment. The Association have lost considerable sums of money in 
the past in this way, but the Council are glad to report that this 
policy is at last meeting with success. Most of the planters are now 
making money, and all recent advances, with a few exceptions, have 
been repaid. 

There has been a good deal of reckless competition in cotton buy- 
ing owing to the high prices prevailing at home at the end of 1910. 
This is much to be deprecated, as prices are temporarily raised, and 
will have to be reduced when European prices again fall to a more 
normal level, with the result that native producers will be discouraged 
in their efforts to grow cotton. There is no doubt that the mainten- 
ance of a fixed price year after year is the most important factor in 
instilling confidence in the minds of the native, and the policy of the 
Association has been to fix the price as high as possible. 

The one great difficulty in connection with cotton growing in 
Nyasaland is the question of transport. Sooner or later the railway 
will have to be extended from Blantyre up to Fort Johnson on the Lake, 
and down from Port Herald to some navigable point on the Zambesi 
River, or even across the Zambesi to Beira. Chinde, at the mouth 
of the Zambesi, is only a calling station for ocean steamers, and all 
cargo has to be conveyed first to Chinde, and after transhipment 
there into ocean-going barges, is carried to Beira, where it is finally 
loaded on to ocean steamers. There is no doubt that the best policy 
would be for the Government to take over the railway and to make 
the necessary extensions. A proposal is now under consideration for 
the extension of the railway down to Villa Bocage, which will help to 
a small degree. In the meantime, almost the whole of the crop has 
to be held up for several months in the year, and until the Shire River 
rises to a sufficient extent for navigation. The Council are proposing 
to make arrangements for advances to planters against their cotton 
pending shipment. 

7. — Rhodesia. 

The Council have much pleasure in reporting that the proposals 
for co-operation with the British South Africa Company have been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and they must again record 
their thanks to the directors of this company for their generous offer. 
A ginning factory and hydraulic press have been erected at Maza- 
buka, close to Kafue Bridge, and a small plantation has been com- 
menced, which will be extended later on. It is proposed to organise 
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a system of advances to planters, on the same lines as adopted in 
Nyasaland, and it is hoped also later on to arrange for the tuition of 
young men with a view to their undertaking cotton growing on their 
own account after they have acquired the necessary experience. Mr. 
Bateson, who was formerly in charge of the Moor Plantation in Lagos, 
is superintending the work. Later on it is proposed to endeavour to 
establish cotton growing as a native industry in various districts. 
Before anything can be done in this direction, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to establish a variety of cotton seed which can be distributed 
with confidence to native cultivators. As an example of one of the 
difficulties the Association have to contend with, it may be mentioned 
that where there are no satisfactory indigenous varieties, it may take 
four or five years to acclimatise and establish exotic varieties of cotton. 
Most valuable help is being received from Mr. Wallace, the Adminis- 
trator of Northern Rhodesia. 

8. — South Africa. 

South Africa still remains ' ' the land of samples. ' ' Beautiful 
samples of cotton are grown every year, but it seems to be difficult 
to carry the industry beyond the initial stages. There is no doubt 
that cotton of excellent quality can be grown in Natal and other parts 
of South Africa, but it still remains to be proved whether it can be 
grown on a large scale and on a commercial basis. Unfortunately, 
the Zoutpansberg Cotton Syndicate, in which the Association took a 
small part, was not a success, and the company is being wound up. 

9. — Egypt and the Soudan. 

The Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the con- 
tinuous falling off in the production of Egyptian cotton has now been 
published. Owing to a lack of satisfactory statistics, it was impossible 
for the Commission to come to any decided conclusions, and more 
especially on the question as to whether or not the " water-table " 
was rising; in other words, that the subsoil was "waterlogged." 
The evidence, however, seemed to point to the fact that there was 
considerable over-watering. The Egyptian cultivator was so accus- 
tomed to short supplies of water that when he had ample supplies it 
was impossible to prevent him " sloshing " water on to the land. 
Luckily, perhaps, this last season the Nile flood was exceptionally late, 
and, further, the " rotations " of water were continued much later in 
the year, so that over-watering was more difficult. Whether this was 
the cause or not, the fact remains that the last Egyptian crop is one 
of the largest ever grown, though the quality is not altogether satis- 
factory. 

The most important event in connection with the Soudan was the 
interesting and instructive address given by Sir William Mather, in 
which particular attention was drawn to the great possibilities of the 
Gezira Province. Negotiations were entered into with Sir Edward 
Grey, and the Council is glad to report that arrangements have 
been made for the immediate commencement of some important 
experiments. Should they be successful, very important irrigation 
works will be required, and there may be a very large extension of 
cultivation, both of cotton and wheat, in this fertile district. The 
Council have much pleasure in recording their thanks to Sir William 
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Mather for the invaluable services he has rendered in this important 
matter. - Copies of Sir William Mather's address can be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

10. — General. 

The Council have been in communication with correspondents in 
several other parts of the Empire, but no development has occurred 
of sufficient importance to justify separate mention. 

The Council report with pleasure that satisfactory progress is 
being made in the development of the purely commercial work of the 
Association — namely, selling, financing, and insuring cotton and 
seed, supplying machinery, stores, fertilisers, &c., not only to British 
planters, but also to others who are working in foreign possessions. 
The Association have now a very large commercial turnover and 
income, and it has been necessary to increase the staff of this depart- 
ment. 

It will be seen from the above report that a very large number of 
new ventures have been undertaken during the past year, and there is 
every reason to hope that in a year or two's time the results of these 
ventures will materialise as an appreciable addition to the cotton 
supplies of this country. It must not be forgotten that the full 
results of the work in any particular year will not be seen until a 
year or two afterwards. The Association have, however, now 
proved beyond dispute that, given time and money, the Empire can 
produce all the cotton that Lancashire requires. 

APPENDIX G. 

[Copy.] 

September 5th, 1904. 

The Right Hon. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., 

India Office, Whitehall, London, S.W. 
My Lord, 

At a recent meeting of the India Committee of this Association 
it was decided to try and make arrangements for a deputation to wait 
upon your Lordship, to lay before you the views of this Association 
as to the best means of increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of the cotton grown in the Indian Empire. We very much 
regret that owing to the limited time which remained at your disposal 
it was impossible to arrange such a meeting, and we have, therefore, 
decided to place our views before you in writing, and we trust that 
you will give the same your most careful consideration. 

2. We do not think it necessary to dwell at any great length on 
the serious importance of the shortage which has occurred in recent 
years in the supply of raw cotton. The very fact that it was thought 
necessary to draw attention in His Majesty's Speech from the Throne 
to the efforts of this Association to relieve that shortage must con- 
vince everyone that this is a question of the very highest national 
importance, affecting the welfare not only of those directly engaged 
in the cotton trade, but of a very large proportion of the population 
of the country. Nor is it necessary for us to do more than draw your 
Lordship's attention to the fact that the serious losses which this 
country has incurred during the last two years, owing to the bulk of 
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the cotton mills having to run short time, must seriously react on the 
prosperity of India, and of the rest of the British Empire, which are 
so largely dependent on this country for the disposal of their products. 

3. We would respectfully draw your Lordship's attention to the 
fact that the quality of cotton produced in India during recent years 
has undoubtedly deteriorated in quality, with the result that the 
cultivator receives a lower price. Very careful enquiries have been 
made into the question by this Association, and from every source of 
information this fact is confirmed. As far as we can judge from the 
information at our disposal, the principal cause of this deterioration is 
the use of mixed seed and poor methods of cultivation. 

4. We cannot impress too strongly on your Lordship's attention 
the very great importance of a proper supply of carefully-selected 
seed, for this is the most vital factor on which successful cultivation 
depends. In our opinion, this question of the supply of seed is of 
such immense importance to the prosperity of the native cultivator 
that we are convinced that the Government of India should not delay 
one moment in taking the matter into its own hands. According to 
reports we have received, the natives are dependent for their supplies 
of seed for sowing on public ginneries, where apparently all sorts and 
varieties of cotton are mixed together, and no attempt is made for 
keeping the better seed on one side for sowing. 

5. We would, therefore, suggest that steps should be taken to 
establish Government seed farms throughout all districts where 
cotton is grown. On such farms continual selection of the best seed 
can be made year by year, and so ensure a supply of the best possible 
seed to the native cultivators, which must result in a steady improve- 
ment in the quality of cotton produced, and an increase in the amount 
produced per acre. The consequently higher price and larger return 
must naturally result in greater prosperity to the farmer. 

6. We wish to make it perfectly clear that we do not necessarily 
advocate that further large attempts should be made to introduce 
exotic varieties. Much good will be done if careful selection is carried 
on with native varieties only. At the same time, we would strongly 
recommend that further experiments should be made with American, 
Egyptian, Brazilian, and other varieties, as it is quite possible that in 
some parts of India foreign varieties may prove more successful than 
the native ones. 

7. This Association is informed that the methods of cultivation 
in India are extremely primitive, and that if it were possible to induce 
the natives to adopt more modern methods they would reap the 
benefit in a larger production of higher grade cotton. There is no 
doubt that cotton is a plant which readily responds to high cultiva- 
tion, a fact which is fully recognised by the Governments of the 
United States and Egypt, who spend large sums on their Agricultural 
Departments with the object of helping and instructing the native 
cultivator. 

8. We fully recognise the great difficulty there must be in per- 
suading the Indian cultivator to make any change in his method of 
cultivation, and we are convinced that the one and only body who 
can do anything in this matter is the Government of India. We 
would, therefore, respectfully suggest that your Lordship would 
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cause enquiries to be made as to the methods pursued by the Govern- 
ments of those countries, and as to how far they are adaptable to 
the conditions prevalent in India. We ourselves have a high opinion 
of the industry and capability of the agricultural population of India, 
and we believe that it is possible for them to attain as good results 
from their farms as is obtained by the inhabitants of Egypt and the 
Southern States of America from land which is in no way superior to 
that in India. 

9. We are further convinced that the establishment of seed 
farms, as suggested above, would afford from an educational point 
of view most valuable object-lessons to the natives in those districts 
where such farms were established. Further than that, they would 
afford valuable training grounds for native experts, who could after- 
wards act as advisers in other districts. 

10. No doubt at the commencement these farms might be a con- 
siderable expense, but ultimately they would be more or less self- 
supporting, as the cotton produced on them should cover the cost of 
cultivation and supervision. 

11. We would also recommend for your Lordship's careful con- 
sideration the establishment of a special agricultural department 
devoted solely to cotton, and skilled experts should be engaged who 
are thoroughly acquainted with all the details of cultivation and the 
best modern systems pursued in the United States and Egypt, where 
cotton is cultivated on the most scientific methods. We would 
suggest that, in addition to the central institution, there should be 
an efficient staff in each province whose whole time should be given to 
cotton growing. Their duties should be to supervise and assist as 
far as possible in regard to the following matters : — 

(1) Selection of seed. 

(2) The methods of cultivation, including the use of manures and 
fertilisers. 

(3) The ginning and grading of cotton, taking special care that 
different varieties of cotton are ginned and baled separately, and not 
mixed together as at present. 

There is no doubt that success in cotton growing in the above- 
mentioned countries is not due to superiority of soil and climate, but 
to the superior supervision given by the Agricultural Departments. 

12. We would suggest for your Lordship's consideration the 
possibility of some form of financial assistance to the native culti- 
vators on the security of their crops, as in Egypt and the United 
States, and as in the case with indigo and tea planters in India, so 
as to ensure that a reasonable interest is charged and that better 
profits accrue to the farmers than hitherto. Were the same facilities 
provided in India as are in Egypt and the United States, we are 
convinced that greater quantities and better cotton can be produced 
in India than is the case at present. 

Variable as the climatic conditions are in India, they are at any 
rate no worse than those prevailing in the United States, where an 
early frost may cut down the crop by half a million or a million bales. 

13. We would also recommend that a proper survey should be 
made of the varieties now existent in India, with a view to the 
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selection of that most suited to each particular district. It would 
also be advisable to collect and supply full statistics as to the area 
planted, more completely and correctly than is done at present. 
Further, it would be of great advantage if reports, embracing all 
provinces, were issued monthly as to the condition of the crop, as is 
done by the United States Agricultural Department. 

14. No doubt the adoption of these suggestions must entail con- 
siderable outlay, but we have no hesitation in recommending them 
for your Lordship's consideration, as the result attained will fully 
justify the expense. We would point out that should the adoption 
of these suggestions result in an improvement of quality of only 
10 per cent, (apart from the probability of an increased quantity 
being produced from the same acreage as is now under cultivation), 
the native cultivators will be to that extent more prosperous, and the 
increased prosperity will not only benefit India, but will react through- 
out every part of the British Empire which is commercially interested 
in our Eastern Possessions. 

15. We must also draw your Lordship's attention to the fact 
that the conditions are entirely different from those prevalent during 
the cotton famine of 40 years ago, and that the shortage is a 
permanent one, and apparently the limit of production in the United 
States has been reached, and we cannot hope for any larger imme- 
diate increase in supplies from North America. Further, that 
country, with its rapidly-increasing population, will each year require 
more and more cotton for its own needs. Other countries are also 
requiring more cotton, and there is little doubt that the demand has 
already overtaken the supply of raw material. It is therefore 
absolutely necessary that further sources of supply should be opened 
up with as little delay as possible, and we believe that relief from the 
present scarcity can be more immediately obtained in India than in 
any other part of the world. We are quite convinced that India, with 
its one hundred aiid ninety million agriculturalists and its vast variety 
of soil and climate, has a great opportunity of reaping an enormous 
advantage in cultivating cotton, and disposing of the same at the 
high prices which will probably be maintained for many years to 
come — in fact, until supply has once more overtaken demand. The 
labour, land, transit, and other facilities seem to be all present, and 
it only requires a good, strong, guiding hand initiated and main- 
tained by Government. 

16. As an instance of what can be done, we beg to inform your 
Lordship that in the first eight months of this year Lancashire 
spinners have used 102,000 bales of East India cotton, as compared 
with 8,000 bales during the corresponding period in the year 1900. 
Nor was this due to the fact that Lancashire was unable to find 
another cotton suitable for her needs, but it was because the Surtee 
Broach produced this year has been the best cotton of that class 
grown for many years, and has proved most suitable for mixing with 
American cotton. 

17. As a good deal of misunderstanding is prevalent as to the 
use Lancashire can make of India cotton, we must impress upon your 
Lordship the fact that if the quality of cotton produced in India is 
brought back to the old standard it would find a ready market in this 
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country. It is quite a mistake to imagine that the machinery in this 
country is not adapted to spinning Indian cotton. The bulk of cotton 
used in Lancashire does not exceed 1 inch to 1.J inches in length of 
staple, and there is little doubt that, provided proper methods are 
adopted, India could produce large quantities of such cotton, so that 
her farmers would have the markets of the world open to them, 
instead of being largely confined as they are now to those countries 
which use only a very short staple cotton. 

18. We are aware that some misunderstanding has arisen in 
certain quarters as to our motive in endeavouring to improve the 
quality of cotton grown in India. We must state quite clearly that 
we have no wish to deprive the Indian, German, or Japanese spinner 
of his cotton. If there were a large increase in India's production, 
and if of that large increase not one bale of suitable quality for use in 
this country, we should still benefit by it, as it would relieve the 
demand on other and better cottons to our advantage. Our object 
is to encourage the growth of cotton wherever possible ; the ultimate 
destination of the cotton grown will depend on the price that the 
buyer can afford to pay for it. If the German or Indian spinner can 
afford more than the Lancashire spinner, the cotton will go to them. 
If the Lancashire spinner can afford to pay the higher price the cotton 
will come to him. The German, Japanese, or Indian spinner is just 
as much interested in the question of larger supplies as the Lanca- 
shire and American spinner. If there is any shortage in supply all 
must suffer alike, nor does proximity to the cotton fields give any 
permanent advantage, as is proved by the fact that the mills in the 
Southern States of America have suffered most severely during the 
last 12 months. The one fact that we would impress on your Lord- 
ship is that if the native cultivator, by improving the quality of his 
cotton, can thereby render the same of usable quality for the Lanca- 
shire spinner, he will certainly command a larger market than he does 
at present, and obtain a higher price. This question of cotton supply 
is an international one, and must be looked at from a broad point of 
view, and, as a matter of fact, the Lancashire spinner is indifferent 
where the increased supply comes from or goes to so long as there is 
enough cotton grown to enable the mills of the world to be fully 
employed. At the same time, he would prefer that the British 
Colonies and Dependencies should participate in the profits which are 
ensured to cotton cultivators for many years to come. 

19. We can assure your Lordship that the objects of this Asso- 
ciation are absolutely unselfish and broad-minded, which is proved by 
the fact that we are laying out vast sums and are prepared to do so 
without taking any profits to ourselves for seven years ; as is stipu- 
lated by the Royal Charter which His Majesty the King has 
graciously granted us. If the Government of India will meet us in 
the matter, and are prepared to take up the question actively and to 
co-operate with us, then the same help we are extending to East and 
West Africa, to the West Indies, and elsewhere, will be willingly 
given by us to India, with far more prospects of immediate success 
than we can possibly hope for from any other part of the British 
Empire. 

20. We therefore most respectfully submit the above for your 
Lordship's most careful consideration, and we are convinced that 
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should your Lordship see your way to adopt our suggestions it will 
result in a large increase in the prosperity not only of India and 
Lancashire, but of every part of the British Empire, and will also 
benefit the cotton trade of the whole world. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Arthur Hutton, 

Vice-Chairman. 



APPENDIX A. 

Approximate estimate of cotton grown more or less directly 
under the auspices of the Association : — 

(Bales of 400 lbs.) 

1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 

Gambia 300 — — _ _ _ 

Sierra Leone 200 150 100 — — — 

Gold Coast 200 200 250 200 200 200 

Lagos 3,200 6,000 9,500 5,500 12,100 6,000 

Southern Nigeria 150 150 250 200 300 400 

Northern Nigeria 500 1,000 1,500 500 400 400 

West Africa 4,550 7,500 11,600 6,400 13,000 7,000 

Uganda — 500 2,000 4,000 5,100 12,000 

Br. East Africa.. — 200 200 300 300 600 

Nyasaland — 2,200 2,300 1,800 2,400 4,000 

Rhodesia — 100 200 300 400 600 

East Africa 2,000 3,000 4,700 6,400 8,200 17,200 

West Indies 4,000 5,500 6,500 7,000 6,400 6,000 

Scind 500 1,000 1,800 2,000 2,000 2,000 

Sundries 150 200 300 500 500 700 

11,200 17,200 24,900 22,300 30,100 32,900 
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APPENDIX B. 

A statement of raw cotton consigned to the United Kingdom 
from each British Possession (except India) and from Portuguese 
East Africa during the years ending December 31st, 1907, to 1910, 
compiled from figures supplied by the Statistical Office of the Custom 
House, London (in bales of 400 lbs.) :— 

1907 1908 1909 1910 

Sierra Leone 19 1 — — 

Gold Coast 220 505 98 30 

Southern Nigeria 9,366 5,869 12,179 6,336 

Northern Nigeria — 42 186 74 

Total West Africa 9,605 6,417 12,463 6,440 

British East Africa and 

Uganda 3,469 4,326 4,255 7,811 

Nyasaland 1,460 2,157 2,069 2,832 

Portuguese East Africa.. 62 113 185 23 

Total East Africa 4,991 6,596 6,509 10,666 

British West Indies 5,694 7,517 5,479 5,385 

British Guiana 1 — — — 

South Africa 48 29 17 5 

Australia 5 31 — 28 

New Zealand 57 22 34 360 

Sundries 259 19 93 3 

Total Sundries 370 101 144 396 

Total Bales 20,660 20,631 24,595 22,887 



APPENDIX C. 

Egyptian Cotton Crop. 

Yield of kantars per feddan, from " Statistics of the Areas 
Planted in Cotton," published by the Egyptian Survey Department. 
(1 kantar=98 lbs. ; 1 feddan = lj^ acres.) 

1895-6. ..5-38 1900-1. ..4-42 1905-6. ..3-80 

1896-7.. .5-60 1901-2. ..5-10 1906-7. ..4-61 

1897-8... 5-80 1902-3... 4-58 1907-8... 4-51 

1898-9. ..4-98 1903-4. ..4-88 1908-9. ..412 

1899-1900... 5-64 1904-5. ..4-39 1909-10... 324 



Average 

5-48 4-67 4-06 
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Long Stapled Cottons in Sind. 

By G. S. Henderson, Esq., 
Deputy Director of Agriculture in Sind, Mirpurkhas. 

From early times the resemblance of Sind to parts of Lower 
Egypt has struck many observers. Possibly from this arose the 
belief in the possibility of a great future before Sind in long-stapled 
cotton cultivation. As far back as 1852 Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Commissioner in Sind, appointed an American cotton planter to 
superintend cotton experiments in Sind. After three years, however, 
the experimental work was abolished. Again, in 1860, five bags of 
Egyptian cotton seed were distributed ; the best results were obtained 
at Ratodero, in Larkana, the yield being at the rate of 6 maunds of 
seed cotton per acre. Other trials were made at Salaro, near Hala, 
at Malir, near Karachi, and in the gardens in Hyderabad. This work 
was continued till 1889, and a large number of cottons were experi- 
mented with, including American, Egyptian, and Indian cottons. The 
best results were obtained from New Orleans. Mr. Strachen, who 
was in charge of the work, came to the conclusion that Egyptian 
cotton was not suitable for cultivation in Sind, but he was of opinion 
that it might succeed in Shah Bundar, in Tatta District, which is near 
the sea. Afterwards, trials of Comilla cotton were carried out in 
various parts of Sind, but was found to produce less than the indi- 
genous variety. 

II. So far, all attempts at improving the cotton cultivation in 
Sind were made by people who had no actual experience of the work 
in Egypt. In 1904, however, Mr. Fletcher, Deputy Director ot 
Agriculture, Bombay, after a tour in Sind, got permission to start 
experimental work at Dhoro Naro, in Thar and Parkar District. 
From his Egyptian experience, he was able to point out that it was 
all-important that the seed should be sown in March, and not in June, 
as is the usual custom for indigenous cotton in Sind. This limited 
the choice of ground to practically the Jamrao Canal area, this being 
the only canal where water could be made available for sowing in 
time. The experimental farm was removed from Dhoro Naro to 
Mirpurkhas, and seed for sowing 1,500 acres was distributed to 
zemindars on the Jamrao Canal. The growers being selected by 
zemindars, the cultivation was carefully carried out, and cotton was 
in many cases sown in ridges, and carefully hoed and weeded. The 
prices obtained for the produce were poor, as it was found that there 
was no demand. 

III. In 1907 and 1908 about 6,000 acres were under cultivation 
each year, but several untoward circumstances were against the 
success of the cultivation. In 1907, bollworm attacked the cotton 
badly, and in 1908 the water supply was late. A system of auctions 
were instituted by Mr. Chatfield, the Colonisation Officer, Jamrao 
Canal, and these were widely advertised. A number of buyers were 
attracted, and good prices were obtained — up to Rs. 14 per maund of 
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81 lbs. seed cotton for Abassi. Mit-Afifi variety, which has a slight 
khaki tinge, produced less. In 1908, however, the auctions were a 
complete failure, and the cotton of that year had to be disposed of 
privately to a Bombay firm at a reduced rate. This was the last year 
of Egyptian cotton cultivation on the Jamrao, as in 1909 there was a 
complete failure of water in the canal in early kharif, and in the 
present year (1910) it was decided to remodel part of the Jamrao 
Canal in 1911. So in 1912 the field will be again clear for renewed 
efforts in growing Egyptian cotton, and with the advantage of much 
experience gained from the preceding years' trials. 

IV. The Jamrao Canal area consists of about 700,000 acres, of 
which possibly 100,000 acres of cultivation in any year might be suit- 
able for Egyptian cotton. So, until the new proposed perennial 
canals are in operation in Sind, it is not likely that a greater area will 
be obtained in Sind than about 20,000 acres of Egyptian cotton. 

V. The main points for the successful growing are : — 

(o) Proper cultivation, including sowing before first week in 
April, avoiding " kalar " or alkali ground, and if possible 
growing in rotation with ' ' berseem. ' ' 

(h) System for disposal ensuring proper treatment after market- 
ing seed cotton, ginning, grading, and selling at current 
market prices. 

VI. The cultivation is far the simpler part of the problem. The 
disposal is, however, a more difficult matter. Formerly, two varieties 
of cotton were grown, Abassi and Mit-Afifi. These were collected 
from the cultivators in sub-dep6ts, and sent to Mirpurkhas in different 
lots and sold by auction. There were always considerable variations 
in the quality, cleanness, and value of the different lots. For the first 
few years very fair prices were obtained. The buyers were of two 
classes : — 

(a) Millowners from Ahmedabad and Bombay. 

(b) Exporters from Karachi and Bombay. 

VII. The owners of mills, several of whom use imported Egyp- 
tian cotton, soon stopped coming. They complained that when they 
bought Egyptian cotton in Alexandria or Liverpool they got a certain 
grade, e.g., " Fully Good Fair," which was uniform, and could be 
depended on to produce certain "counts"; whereas for Sindh 
Egyptian they had to send their agents to Mirpurkhas at an unhealthy 
time of the year, and, not knowing Sindhi language, were at a great 
disadvantage. To buy any quantity they had to bid for a number of 
small lots, some dirty, some stained, and some good. These they 
had much difficulty in getting ginned, as the local gins, which are 
only suited for short-staple cotton, had plenty of work of their own. 
There does not seem to be the least chance of millowners taking the 
cotton direct from the cultivators. They would probably use a con- 
siderable quantity if an assured supply of baled and graded cotton 
was available. A millowner is not a cotton broker, and the cotton 
broker is an essential link between the cultivator and the user of the 
cotton. An Indian cotton broker has no knowledge of Egyptian 
cotton, as a commercial knowledge of one kind of cotton takes a life- 
time to acquire. 
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VIII. The exporting firms always fought shy of Mit-Afifi, and 
one firm got " its fingers burned " by sending a consignment of so- 
called Abassi to Liverpool. It had never been properly cleaned, and 
was full of dirt and pieces of leaves. Naturally, it was unsaleable. 
It does not seem probable that Indian export firms will take up an 
entirely new and unproved branch while they have as much work as 
they can possibly do with existing cottons. 

IX. Carefully-taken average samples of Abassi and Mit-Afifi 
have been forwarded to three leading Alexandria brokers during the 
last years. Their verdicts are very important, and are all unanimous 
to the effect that the Mit-Afifi is of a good, strong, and useful quality, 
but that the Abassi would never grade as such in any market. The 
Mit-Afifi has been up to the standard of " Fully Good Fair," which 
is to say, if properly cleaned, properly ginned and baled, and sent to 
Liverpol, it would fetch the current market price for " Fully Good 
Fair " Egyptian brown. It is not to say, however, that if shoved 
through an " opener," badly cleaned, or crushed while ginning, in a 
gin meant for Indian cottons, that it will reach this grade. There is 
no sale for Mit-Afifi in India ; it is not used, and its colour is against 
it. It will, therefore, be necessary to export it. As for Abassi, it is 
quite useless to continue it. It is not up to export quality, and 
though it might be sold in India as a miscellaneous cotton, it would 
probably not yield as well as ordinary Upland American in price and 
produce. The cultivators on the Jamrao fairly generally hold what 
experience has already taught in Egypt, viz. , that Mit-Afifi is hardier 
all round than Abassi. However, as Abassi has always brought a 
high price at the auctions, the cultivators have naturally generally 
elect«I to grow it. 

X. Briefly, then, it is proposed that after harvest the cotton 
should be gathered in u few conveniently selected sub-dep6ts. Only 
clean cotton would be accepted, and one uniform grade of Mit-Afifi 
would be produced. The British Cotton Growing Association might 
be asked to step in at this stage, and clean, gin, and export and sell 
the cotton; or Government, by means of the existing Agricultural 
Department, might buy the crop outright, export an^ sell it for a few 
years, to see if local firms will not then take it up. The first is by 
far the simpler, and if a good area of, say, 10,000 acres Afifi could be 
guaranteed it would be worth their trouble to send an experienced 
agent to take over the cotton at Mirpurkhas to clean, gin, bale, and 
export it. Arrangements could be made to get half the value paid to 
the cultivators on delivery at the sub-depSts , the remainder after 
selling at Liverpool. 

XI. Provided the cultivator gets Rs. 12 or over per maund of 
81 lbs. for seed cotton Afifi, it will be more profitable in average years 
than cultivating Sindhi cotton. The average yield under fairish 
cultivation may be put at 5 maunds per acre ; under similar conditions 
the yield of Sindhi cotton might average 7 maunds, at Rs. 6 per 
maund. 

XII. The importance of Egyptian cotton in Sindh is very great, 
as when the proposed new perennial canals are made there will be a 
large area in which it will be possible to cultivate it. One of these 
canals is to command over 1,000,000 acres, and if the cultivation of 
a high-grade cotton is introduced on a practical scale it will go far to 
raise general cultivation to a much higher level than it is at present. 
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XIII. American Upland cotton of several varieties has been 
extensively tried during the last season, and promises fair to be 
successful. At present the indigenous cotton is grown in parts of 
Hyderabad and Thar and Parkar Districts ; it is practically unknown 
in Karachi, Larkana, Sukkur, and Upper Sindh Frontier. The 
cotton area is about 300,000 acres, out of, say, 5,000,000 acres of 
total cultivation. This area is capable of great expansion either with 
the ordinary indigenous Sindhi variety, or possibly with some of the 
ordinary Upland American varieties. The local Sindhi is a very 
short-stapled variety, and is all exported to the Continent and used 
for mixing with wool. It is hardy, and a quick grower and prolific. 
The points which enable American to compete with Sindhi are as 
follows : — 

XIV. (a) Short growing period, shorter than Sindhi, and thus 

it can be sown on the ordinary inundation canals in 
Sindh. There is consequently a very large area on 
which it can be giown. 
(b) It is hardy, but, on the other hand, is easily affected 
by " kalar " or alkali, and on lightish land suffers 
severely from white ants. 

XV. During the past year some good yields were obtained, and 
in many cases it produced as much seed cotton as neighbouring plots 
of Sindhi. In other places, however, it suffered from white ants or 
"kalar." 

XVI. The reports from Liverpool brokers were good both as to 
quality and ginning percentage. 

XVII. The disposal is the difficult point. Local buyers do not 
seem to care about dealing in it, and in some cases growers last 
season mixed it up and sold it as Sindhi. Very little seed was distri- 
buted to zemindars this season, though many applications were 
received, for the above reason. 

During the present season American cotton is growing at the 
following places : — 

Jacobabad. 

Shikarpur. 

Sukkur. 

Ubauro. 

Noushahro Feroz. 

Nawabshah. 

Halla. 

Nara Valley. 
In Lower Sindh - { Mirpurkhas. 

Hyderabad. 

Tando Mahomed Khan. 

Talhar. 

Phuleli Escape. 

This only leaves out Larkana and Karachi districts, where, for 
want of necessary staff, it is not under trial. Provided that results 
from the above centres are successful, it will be necessary to arrange 
some means of disposal before any extension of the cultivation in the 
districts can be contemplated. 



In Upper Sindh, where at present 
practically no cotton is grown 
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Note on Improved and Exotic Cottons in 
the Bombay Presidency, 

From the Department of Agriculture, Bombay. 

The Bombay Agricultural Department has for some years past 
been working at the improvement of cotton. The primary object of 
the experiments made is to obtain a variety of cotton which will give 
the cultivators of any particular tract a larger net profit than they 
obtain from the cotton which they already grow. This may be done 
by improving either the quantity or the quality. In some tracts 
success has been indicated rather in the direction of improving the 
yield than in improving the quality. This has been so notably in 
Khandesh, and to some extent in the Southern Maratha Country, 
where the introduction of Broach cotton has been successful, and 
has added to the cultivators' profit by increasing the yield (both the 
gross yield of seed cotton and the ginning percentage of lint). It 
was believed, however, that in the more favoured parts of the Presi- 
dency there was a good field for profitable improvement in quality, 
and with this object experiments have been made with exotic cottons, 
and by cross fertilisation and continued selection of the best 
indigenous cottons. The work in this connection has now got 
beyond the experimental stage, and it only remains to be seen 
whether the belief that there would be a good demand for long 
stapled cotton will be justified. The following results have been 
obtained : — 

Egyptian Cotton. 

Of the various kinds of Egyptian cotton tried, Mit-affifi is the 
only one that has given really good results. During recent years 
samples of Abassi and Mit-affifi grown in Sind have been forwarded 
to three leading Alexandria brokers, who have been unanimous each 
year in stating that while the Sind-grown Abassi will not grade as 
Abassi, the Sind-grown Mit-affifi is of a strong, useful quality, and 
will grade as " fully good fair " Egyptian brown. In order that it 
may grade as " fully good fair " Egyptian brown, it must, of course, 
be properly cleaned and ginned in a gin intended for Egyptian 
cotton, and not in one intended for Indian cotton. During the past 
two seasons it has been impossible to grow Egyptian cotton in Sind, 
since the Jamrao Canal, the only perennial canal in Sind, has been 
closed for alterations during the months of March and April when 
it is necessary to sow Egyptian cotton. In two years' time, how- 
ever, when the Jamrao Canal has been remodelled the question of 
recommending the cultivators to grow Egyptian cotton will again arise. 
It will not be possible to advise the cultivators to grow Egyptian cotton 
unless a fair market price for the produce can be guaranteed. Egyp- 
tian cotton requires a longer growing season than Sindhi cotton, needs 
better cultivation, and gives a somewhat lower yield, probably about 
2 maunds less than Sindhi cotton (1 maund = 821bs. seed cotton). 
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It is, therefore, necessary that the price obtained should cover this. 
When Egyptian cotton was first grown in Sind good prices were 
obtained, though they probably bore Httle relation to the true value 
of the lots sold. The buyers were of two classes. 

(1) Mill owners from Ahmedabad and Bombay. 

(2) Exporters from Karachi and Bombay. 

The mill owners, several of whom use imported Egyptian cotton, 
soon stopped coming. They stated that when they bought Egyptian 
cotton in Alexandria or Liverpool they got a certain grade which 
was uniform, and could be depended on to produce certain counts, 
whereas for Sind-grown Egyptian they had to send their agents to 
Sind at an unhealthy time of the year, and the latter, not knowing 
the Sindhi language, were at a great disadvantage. To buy any 
quantity they had to bid for a number of small lots, some dirty, some 
stained, and some good. These they had much difficulty in getting 
ginned, as the local gins, which are suited only for short-staple 
cotton, had plenty of work of their own. In fact, a cotton broker 
is an essential link between the cultivator and the manufacturer. 
Indian brokers have no knowledge of Egyptian cotton, and a sample 
of " fully good fair " Mit-affifi submitted to a leading Bombay 
exporter was stated to be "a foreign variety of a bad colour. ' ' The 
exporter always fought shy of Mit-affifi, and the Indian manufac- 
turers apparently do not want it on account of its colour. 

American Cotton in Sind. 
Various kinds of American Upland cotton have been successfully 
grown on a fairly large scale in many different parts of Sind. The 
ordinary cultivation given to Sindi cotton will suffice for them, and 
the growing season is shorter than that of Sindi cotton. American 
cotton can, therefore, be grown on ordinary inundation canals 
wherever Sindi cotton can be grown, and, in addition, it can be 
grown in Upper Sind, where at present practically no cotton is 
grown, and in parts of lower Sind, where the autumn mists are 
prejudicial to the later maturing Sindhi cotton. It is hardy, but 
easily affected by Kalar (alkali soil). During the past year it pro- 
duced in many cases as much seed cotton as neighbouring plots of 
Sindi cotton ; but it would be safe to take it as yielding on the 
average about 1 maund (82 lbs.) less seed cotton per acre than Sindi 
cotton. As regards quality, the following report on samples of 
American cotton grown in Sind was made by the Chairman of the 
British Cotton Growing Association, to whom they were sub- 
mitted : — 

" I now have very much pleasure in enclosing report on the 
different samples of cotton, which are most satisfactory. Cotton 
of any of these types, if produced in commercial quantities, could 
be readily sold at satisfactory prices in Lancashire, and in any 
quantity. You will notice that the lowest in price, namely, 
Boyd's Prolific, is worth twenty points more than ' middling ' 
American and over fd. more than ' Fine Broach.' Quotations 
for ' middling ' American and Fine Broach are given at the 
bottom of the valuation. As is pointed out by Messrs. Wolsten- 
holme & Holland, these are just the quality of cotton required 
by Lancashire." 
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" Liverpool, February lith, 1910. 

" We enclose valuation of samples of cotton grown from 
American seed in Sind, Mirpurkhas, India, on Government 
Farm. 

" We are pleased to say that the quality is excellent, and 
very suitable for the English market. As the cotton is ginned, 
you will know the percentage of out-turn if they have gone 
through your own gin. This is just the cotton required by 
Lancashire. ' ' 

(Sd.) Wolstenholme & Holland. 

Black Rattler. — " Strict good middling in grade, good 
colour, staple 1^ inch, little irregular, fairly strong, value 
9-25d. Yield of lint, 33-37 %." 

Peterkin. — " Fully good middling, staple 1^ to 1^ inch, 
fairly strong, value SSOd. Yield of lint, 33-37 %." 

Griffin Variety. — " Fully good middling, staple Ij-g inch, 
inclined to be tender, value ll-QOd. to ll-50d. Lint, SO'O %." 

Boyd's Prolific. — " Strict good middling, staple I^f inch, 
fairly strong, value 8-40d. Yield of lint, 31-23 %." 

Triumph. — " Fully good middling, staple full 1^ inch, 
rather soft, value 8-60d. to S'TOd. Yield of hnt, 3571 %." 

Toole Variety. — " Fully good middling, staple IJ inch, 
fairly strong, value 8-60d. Yield of lint, 33-33 %." 

Allen's Improved Long Staple. — " Fully good middling, 
good colour, staple fine, rather irregular, inclined to be soft, 
value lOid. to lid. Lint, 30-56 %." 

Texas Big Boll. — " Fully good middling, good colour, staple 
li inch, strong, value 8-60d. to 8-70d. Yield of lint, 31-25 %." 
(Sd.) Wolstenholme & Holland. 



"Middling American."— Value 8-20d./100d. 
" Fine Broach," 7-9d./16d. 



Local buyers in Sind do not care to deal in American cotton, 
and in some cases the growers mixed their American cotton with 
Sindhi, and sold it as such. In other cases, where it was with diffi- 
culty sold as American, the price given for it was only 1 rupee to 
2 rupees per maund (821bs. seed cotton) more than the price paid for 
the very short stapled Sindhi cotton. 

Improved Cottons in Gujarat. 

For some years past the work of developing an improved variety 
of indigenous cotton at Surat has been in progress, and we can now 
claim to have evolved several fixed varieties of hybrid cottons with a 
staple considerably longer than that of the local cotton. 

The work of substituting these cottons for the local cotton has 
now reached a critical state. In the season 1909-10 500 acres were 
sown by cultivators with the Government seed. The crop resulting 
from this seed yielded very well, and the lint was of a superior quality. 
The Agricultural Department arranged with a mill owner to take over 
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the whole produce of the 500 acres at a rate of 5 % in excess of the 
prevailing rate, and to resell the seed to the Agricultural Department 
for redistribution for sowing. 

During the current year about 5,000 acres have been sown with 
our seed, and we are endeavouring to make arrangements for its sale 
at a higher price than the local cotton; but this is rendered difficult 
owing to a combination of the local buyers, who have combined to 
keep down the price of seed cotton, and who will purchase seed cotton 
only at a general rate settled amongst themselves. Two difficulties 
now occur. 

(a) We cannot go on indefinitely extending our operations of 
this nature, which are already putting a strain on the Department 
which has much other work to do. 

(b) We believe that we are not obtaining for the cultivators the 
full value for their crop, which is necessary if they are to be induced 
to take up the new seed keenly. 

As regards the question of value, the following table will show 
the valuations made of two of our improved cottons last year : — 



Register 
No. of cotton. 


Valuation in 
Rs. per candy 
of 7841bs. by 
the Bombay 
Cotton Trade's 
Association. 


Percentage 

increase in 

money value. 


Report on 
the spinning 
properties by 
the Bombay 
Mill-owners' 
Association. 


Percentage 

increase in 

spinning 

value. 


Hybrid 1027 
A. L. & F. 


340 


3% 


Creamy white 

good for spinning 

30's to 32's 


72% 


Ordinary Local 
Surat cotton (for 


330 


... 


Very dull in 
colour good for 


... 


comparison) 






spinning 
16's to 20's 





Similarly, samples from a sub-farm located near Navsari were 
also sent for valuation with the following results : — 





Valuation in 




Report on the. 




Register No. of 


Rs. per candy 
of 7841bs. by 


Percentage 


spinning pro- 
perties by the 


Percentage 


cotton. 


the Bombay 


increase in 


Bombay Mill- 


increase in 




Cotton Trade's 


money value. 


owners' 


spinning value. 




Association. 




Association. 




Hybrid 1018 P/G 


355 


44% 


White and 

soft good for 

spinning up to 

36's 


20% 


Ordinary local 


340 


... 


Good for spin- 




Navsari cotton 






ning 30's 




<for comparison) . 











K 
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In the case of the Surat-grown cottons we see that, although the 
spinning values of these cottons stood as 172 : 100, still the money 
valuations stood as 103 : 100, while in the case of Navsari-grown 
cottons the spinning values stood as 120 : 100, and the money valua- 
tions as 104J : 100. 

From the remarks in the Mill-owners' Report it will be seen 
that the money values were not reduced because of some other defect, 
such as bad colour or weakness. 

Five bales of cotton were last year sent to Mr. Arno Schmidt, 
Secretary of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
and Manufacturers' Associations. They were valued for him by 
Messrs. Hoyle & Jackson, Ltd., of Oldham, and bought by them. 

Copy of letter dated November 29th, 1910, from Messrs. Hoyle 
and Jackson, Ltd. , of Oldham, to Mr. Arno Schmidt : — 

Attached we give you full particulars of the five bales you 
sold us on October 25th, together with the valuation. Of course, 
an off lot like this is not as valuable as the same cotton in quan- 
tity, and we think it will be fair on both sides if you make the 
invoice out as follows : — 











Nos. on Valua- 






Marks 
G G & Co. 


Gross. 


Tare. 


Nett. 


tion letter 
Oct. 26th. 


Valuation 
pence. 


Quality. 


431 


421 


18 


403 


5 


7i 


Surat good 
staple. 


432 


396 


17 


379 


1 


7i 


Dharwar. 


433 


422 


13 


409 


2 


7i 


Broach. 


434 


415 


11 


404 


3 


u 


Broach. 


435 


415 


13 


402 


4 


7i 


Broach. 



Middling American quotation on October 26th 7"88d. 

October futures on October 26th 7-70d. 

Fine Broach on October 26th 7^d. 

A continental firm to whom they were submitted made the fol- 
lowing remarks about them : — 

Bale mark. 

435 would spin up to 20/24. 

If mixed with American cotton could be spun up 
to 30's. 

434 Beautiful staple. Could easily be spun up to 20's 
twist, 26 's weft. 

432 Very clean; about as good as "Good Middling 

American," perhaps equal to staple Texas. 

433 Fully good to fine Broach. 

431 Badly ginned. Probably ginned before the cotton was 
matured. 

It may be mentioned that Bale No. 431 was Kumpta cotton grown 
at Dharwar; Bale No. 432 was Cambodia cotton grown at Gadag 
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(Dharwar district); and the remaining three bales were of cotton 
grown by cultivators near Surat from seed supplied from the Surat 
Government Farm, and were fair samples of the whole. 

The remark about Bafe No. 432 will be noted, and it will also 
be seen that Bale No. 433 was valued at 7f d. when middling American 
was quoted at 7"88d. 

Bale No. 433 was valued at Jd. more than fine Broach, i.e., 3 J % 
more; and fine Broach (i.e., Navsari cotton) is usually valued at 5 % 
more than cotton grown round Surat. Our cotton grown near Surat 
should therefore be worth at least 8 % more than ordinary cotton 
grown near Surat. It is with great difficulty, however, that we can 
obtain for it in the local market 5 % or even 3 % more. 

In addition to the Gujarat cottons, the work of this Department 
in the Southern Maratha Country shows that long stapled cotton can 
be grown in the east of the Dharwar district. Bale No. 432, men- 
tioned above, comes from that tract, and cotton grown from newly- 
imported American seed has done well there. 

Mr. Arno Schmidt adds to his report the following remark : " I 
may say that those to whom I have shown your samples are delighted 
with what can be produced in India. ' ' 

The object of the foregoing statement is to show what the Agri- 
cultural Department has demonstrated can be grown in the Bombay 
Presidency in the way of long-stapled cottons, not on a small, expe- 
rimental scale, but on a large scale by cultivators in their own fields. 
The cultivators take up our seed keenly ; but unless this Department 
takes steps to secure the resulting seed it is seldom retained, and is 
mixed with other seed, and lost for purposes of cultivation. 

We have several large farms which produce seed, and we have 
hitherto taken steps in many cases to recover the seed of the produce 
grown from our seed ; but we cannot extend these operations indefi- 
nitely, and have now about reached our limit in making arrangements 
for marketing the produce. Good seed can now be made available in 
large quantities, but if the cultivators are to be induced to keep it 
pure, and to grow it over large tracts to the exclusion of inferior 
varieties, it is necessary that they should obtain the real value of their 
produce, and should obtain it without more difficulty than they now 
have in obtaining the real value of their inferior produce. To secure 
this, what is required is a buying agency, able to state and ready to 
pay the fair value of the produce, and to arrange its proper ginning, 
and the retention of the best seed, for sowing. This Department will, 
of course, be glad to assist so far as it can, will always have some 
seed for distribution, and will arrange to maintain on its farms the 
standard reached, and confidently hopes to improve on that stan- 
dard. 

Unless, however, the trade find it worth their while to establish 
such buying agencies for good cotton, it will be useless for us to 
continue on our present lines, and we had better drop our efforts at 
improving quality and devote ourselves to the question of quantity 
only. The cultivators of many tracts have in the past deliberately sub- 
stituted a short-stapled cotton for a long-stapled one, because it gave 
more lint, and they found that the buyers cared only for quantity and 
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and not for quality ; and this process is still going on. It must not 
be supposed from the above remarks that the cotton trade has been 
unfriendly to our efforts. On several occasions Bombay merchants 
and others have done their best to help us, and on many occasions 
merchants and mill owners have offered to give a good price, or even 
a fancy price, for the produce of our seed, provided that we would 
arrange to buy, gin, and press it, and send it to them. It is, however, 
impossible for the Agricultural Department to undertake these opera- 
tions on a large scale, and it would not advance matters if we were 
to do so once in a way on a small scale. The matter requires to be 
put on a permanent business footing. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that on our farms the average 
yield of seed cotton with ordinary good cultivation is as follows : — 

1. Mitaffifi cotton in Sind, 400 lbs. per acre, ginning per- 
centage 31 to 32. 

2. American cotton in Sind, 500 lbs. per acre, ginning per- 
centage 32 to 33. 

3. American cotton in the Southern Maratha Country, 
400 lbs. per acre, ginning percentage 30 to 31. 

4. Cambodia cotton in the Southern Maratha Country, 
400 lbs. per acre, ginning percentage 36 to 42. 

5. Improved cottons in Gujarat, 500 lbs. per acre, ginning 
percentage 32 to 33. 

Good cultivators obtain about the same yield per acre, and large 
areas are available for cotton in Sind, Gujarat, and the Southern 
Maratha Country. 

G. KEATINGE, 

Director of Agriculture. 
Poona, March 1st, 1911. 
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Progress of Cotton Cultivation in India. 

Extract from the " Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India " 
for 1909-1910, 6y Mr. BERNARD COVENTRY, Offg. Inspector 
General of Agriculture in India. 

It is ■ gratifying to be able to state that progress has been con- 
tinuous and satisfactory, and especial mention may be made of the 
following : The improvements in cotton cultivation are at this moment 
affecting many thousand acres in the great cotton areas in the presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras and in the Central Provinces, and 
the excellent plant-breeding work in cotton which is being done in 
the United Provinces bids fair to materially improve the crop in that 
province. There is no longer any doubt but that India can, as indeed 
it once did in the past, grow very much finer cotton. But there are 
difficulties in the way of complete success which are worth considering 
here owing to the importance at the present moment of the cotton 
problem. First, it has to be remembered that India is essentially 
the producer of a short-staple cotton, and that its trade is for short 
staple. The chief consumers of Indian cotton are India itself, 
Germany, and Japan. In Germany, it is used principally for mixing 
with wool, and thus serves a special purpose. Secondly, short-staple 
cottons give a better yield per acre than long-staple cottons. Thirdly, 
the climate of India, which allows in most cases only of a short 
period of growth, favours the production of short staple rather than 
long staple, which requires a long period of growth. Therefore, on 
the whole, it suits India to produce a short-staple cotton. Now, if we 
are to induce the cultivator to change his present methods and pro- 
duce long-staple cotton, we have to bear in mind two things — first, 
that the price for the long-staple cotton must not only be higher than 
that for the short staple, but it must be so high that it will cover the 
loss in yield which must inevitably occur in changing from a short to 
a long staple; and, secondly, we have to recognise that the existing 
foreign trade and market would have to be entirely shifted from 
Germany and Japan to England, for there are no buyers of long-staple 
cotton in India at present. Neither the Government nor the Agricul- 
tural Department can do either of these two things. It is for the 
trade itself to move in the matter. The cultivator has produced and 
can produce finer cotton, and the Agricultural Department is success- 
fully showing him how to do this. There are, moreover, large tracts 
in Sind and the Punjab where American and Egyptian cottons do 
extremely well. What, however, has been found the most serious 
obstacle in the way of progress is that, there being no buyers of long- 
staple cotton in India, the grower does not get full value for his 
produce, with the result that, though the price paid may be higher 
than for the coarser, the net result is often against the cultivator 
owing to the lower yield. At the same time, it is known that if full 
value were paid for the longer staple, or, in other words, if there were 
a market for long-staple cotton in India, which there is not, the 
cultivator in many cases would undoubtedly benefit more by growing 
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it, in spite of the lower yield. The only possible solution of this 
difficulty is in the creation in India of a buyng agency to buy, gin, 
bale, and export long-staple cotton. Until this is done, the valuable 
work of the department must remain more or less at a standstill. 
Perhaps the British Cotton Growing Association may see their way to 
move in the matter. 

(a) Cotton. — ^The improvement of this important crop occupies 
much of the attention of Agricultural Departments, who have at their 
disposal the help of advice and suggestions from the Imperial Cotton 
Specialist. The principal lines of improvement being attempted are : 
(i.) Selection and distribution of cotton seed; (ii.) introduction of 
superior indigenous varieties and better methods of cultivation; 
(iii.) hybridisation; and (iv.) trial of exotic varieties in localities where 
they are likely to succeed. 

(i.) Selection and distribution of cotton seed. — On the Surat 
(Bombay) farm specially-selected seed of Broach cotton yielded 
between 500 lbs. and 600 lbs. per acre, with ginning percentage of 
32'5, which is an advantage of 85 per cent, as compared with the 
result from an unselected sample. At Dharwar, selection has been 
going on with Kumpta cotton. The object in view is the improve- 
ment in quality, but this has been secured at the expense of the 
ginning percentage. It has been found that within a variety the 
quality varies more or less inversely with quantity. At Dhulia, in 
Khandesh, a prolonged study of the local forms has clearly estab- 
lished the fact that they consist of a mixture of at least six types, and 
that some of these are better than others. The distribution of seed 
of the best type has already been commenced. Work on the same 
lines is being carried out at Koilpatti, Nundyal, Hagari, and Bellary 
in Madras. At Koilpatti, yearly selection of the best plants and 
also crossing them inter se have produced a variety which gives 34 per 
cent, of lint, an increase of 7 per cent, over the local crops, and 
another variety with a staple which has been pronounced as equal to 
Upland Georgian, and fit for spinning 40 's twist. Further trials on 
a larger scale are required to confirm this. The ]ari, as culti- 
vated in the Central Provinces, is a mixture of the following four 
varieties, mixed to a small extent with Upland Georgian : (1) G. N. 
Rosea, (2) G. N. Cutchica, (3) G. N. Vera, (4) G. N. Vera Malvensis, 
and also Bani plants. The relative value of the outturn of these 
/iifferent types after separation has been ascertained by Mr. Clouston, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture. Both in point of yield and quality 
Malvensis is a very promising variety, and compares very favourably 
with Bani. The area under this variety is extending gradually, as 
the seed is supplied from Akola and Nagpur Farms in larger quanti- 
ties. Private seed farms are rapidly increasing in number in the 
Central Provinces, and are self-supporting. The total quantity of 
selected cotton seed supplied to growers in the Central Provinces 
during the year was 123,500 lbs. Of this, 43,000 lbs. came direct 
from the Government farms, principally Akola ; the remainder was 
supplied by private farms. 

The economic difficulty in connection with the development of a 
constant strain of improved seed is that an improved variety does not 
usually find a better market than one of ordinary quality. Such cotton 
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may be valued by dealers at a superior rate, but, owing to there being 
no market for the superior class, cultivators do not get the price at 
which it has been valued. By auctions and otherwise, the 
Agricultural Departments do in some cases attempt to obtain 
fair prices for crops grown at their recommendation, but 
such intervention on their part is limited in its possibilities. 
Unless the cultivator can get a better price for better 
quality, he will naturally prefer quantity, of which he is assured 
in the case of coarser and more prolific varieties. This difficulty, in 
addition to the further one of cultivators mixing good seed with bad, 
indicates the hard task which Agricultural Departments have before 
them in the improvement of this and other crops, and shows that 
improvement on a large scale is impossible of accomplishment in a 
day. 

(ii.) Introduction of superior indigenous varieties and better 
methods of cultivation. — There has been a marked extension of this 
line of work, especially in Bombay and Madras. The cultivation of 
Broach cotton in Southern Maratha country has now advanced so 
much that at the annual auction organised by the department in 1910 
cotton was sold for a total value of Rs. 111,155, as against Rs. 8,398 
in 1908. These figures are exclusive of Broach cotton sold privately 
by cultivators. On account of its considerably higher ginning 
percentage, its greater yield and superior colour, its cultiva- 
tion is more profitable than the local Kumpta cotton. It 
is, however, necessary to import fresh seed every year from 
Surat district, because it has been observed that Broach cotton 
acclimatised at Dharwar falls off in ginning percentage. At Dahod, 
in the Punch Mahals, Khandesh cotton again fared very well in point 
of yield. This cotton has a special value for Dahod, as it matures 
earlier and thus escapes the frost that sets in towards the end of 
December in that district. In point of quality, however, the cotton 
produced at Dahod is inferior to that grown in Khandesh. Mr. 
Henderson, Deputy Director of Agriculture in Sind, has found, from 
tests made with over 300 varieties of indigenous cotton from all parts 
of India, that none of these equals the local Sindi cotton in cropping 
power. He has also established the important fact that this local 
variety responds readily to careful cultivation by Egyptian methods, 
that is, by ridging and thinning. The practice of growing cotton 
broadcast is common to many parts of India, but in all provinces 
where such practice prevails experiments on the lines of those in Sind 
should be made to determine whether drill sowing and interculture 
appreciably affect the outturn in quantity or quality. 

The efforts of the Department of Agriculture, Madras, have led 
to an extended cultivation of the Karungani variety in Tinnevelly. 
In the previous year 140,000 lbs. of pure seed was distributed by the 
department. All through the southern part of the Tinnevelly district 
Karungani cotton now predominates, and it is estimated that 80,000 
acres were sown with pure Karungani last year. The cultivation of 
this variety is profitable, as it is not only superior in point of yield 
but also in the qualify of lint to the ordinary variety, Uppam. The 
introduction of the drill system of cultivation in Tinnevelly, where 
broadcasting was formerly universal, continues to make satisfactory 
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progress. Including the seed farms, 2,100 acres of land were sown 
with the drill this year. 

(iii.) Hybridisation. — These experiments have been continued on 
several farms. At Surat (Bombay) plant-to-plant selection has been 
continued in the case of more promising crosses. The best cotton 
hybrids continue to give a lint valued considerably in excess of the 
local variety, and in some notable instances have obtained a higher 
relative value than ever before. The Bombay Department has been 
distributing seed of the best hybrid cottons among cultivators near 
the Surat Farm. About 280 acres were sown the first year, which 
has now increased to over 3,000 acres. The value obtained by the 
cultivators without the aid of an auction was 5 per cent, more than 
that for Surat cotton. The yield was also considerably higher than 
that of the ordinary crop. Another advantage noticed by cultivators 
was the uniformity with which the bolls opened. This reduces the 
charges for picking and watching, and the cultivators' appreciation 
of this fact is shown by a keen demand for the seed. Arrangements 
have been made for the separate ginning of this seed cotton, with a 
view to obtain the pure seed for distribution. Some crosses made 
between different kinds of Upland at Gadag are yielding hopeful 
results. At Nadiad, some crosses have been evolved between Texas 
and Bourbon, and also between Egyptian, Sea Island, and Bourbon. 
The purpose of crossing was to remove the objection to Bourbon that 
its bolls open badly, causing weakness in the fibre. The crosses made 
have proved superior in this respect. Perhaps the most important 
work in the hybridisation of cotton is being carried out in the United 
Provinces by Mr. H. M. Leake, the Economic Botanist. Several 
crosses have been recently made which give promise of being a great 
improvement on present local varieties. For a detailed description 
of this work, as well as for a statement of results got up to date, a 
reference is invited to the article by Messrs. Leake and Parr in the 
January, 1911, number of the Agricultural Journal of India. 

(iv.) Trials of Exotic Varieties. — These have been continued on 
Government farms and in cultivators' fields. In Sind, no Egyptian 
cotton could be sown in 1909, as there was no water available in the 
Jamrao Canal at the sowing season. For the same reason, in the 
present year also it has not been sown anywhere except on the farm 
at Mirpurkhas. Steps are being taken by the Bombay Government 
to ensure a regular supply of water in the area commanded by the 
Jamrao Canal at the sowing season. With a view to encourage the 
cultivation of Egyptian cotton in that province, the Government of 
Bombay have also sanctioned for one season the rebate of one rupee 
of land revenue on every acre of Egyptian cotton. When the regular 
supply of irrigation water is assured, the success of Egyptian cotton 
in Sind will depend upon : (1) Proper cultivation, including sowing 
before the first week in April; (2) avoiding " kalar " ground, and, if 
possible, growing in rotation with her seem; (3) the provision of a 
system for disposal of seed cotton and ensuring proper treatment 
before sale, viz. , ginning, grading, and selling at remunerative prices. 
Repeated trials have shown that Mitafifi alone is the variety to work 
upon in Sind, and that unless arrangements be made to secure for the 
cultivator Rs. 12 or over per maund for Afifi, it will not pay to grow it. 
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From fairly extensive trials it is now certain that a good class of 
American cotton can be produced under average circumstances in 
Sind. It has a shorter growing period than Sindhi cotton, and so it 
can be sown on inundation canals. There is consequently a very large 
area on which it can be grown. During the past year, wherever it 
received fair treatment it was successful, and yields of from 10 to 
11 maunds per acre of seed cotton were obtained. The reports from 
Liverpool brokers were good both as to quality and ginning per- 
centage. They stated that it was exactly the stuff required by Man- 
chester, and that they could take it in any quantity. During the 
present season it is being grown in Upper Sind, where practically no 
cotton is grown, and also in Lower Sind, with the exception of Lar- 
kana and Karachi districts. The establishment of buying agencies 
will, however, be a necessary adjunct to its successful cultivation. 

After extended trials it has been definitely proved that cottons of 
Upland American type only thrive in a certain tract of the Southern 
Maratha Country at the southern termination of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. A form of Upland Georgian received from Cochin China, and 
passing current under the name of Cambodia, has given clear promise 
of a greater adaptability to varied conditions. This variety is rapidly 
spreading in the Tinnevelly district of Madras. It is fit for spinning 
higher counts of yarn than any indigenous Madras cotton, and with, 
suitable treatment gives also very heavy yields. The local Agricul- 
tural Department is trying to push its cultivation by free supply of 
small quantities of seed, as well as instructions for its cultivation. 
In the Bombay Presidency it has been giving very good results at 
Dharwar for the last two years. The yield has been about 500 lbs. of 
seed cotton per acre, with the high ginning percentage of 39. At 
Poona, under a rainfall of about 25 inches, it attained a good growth, 
with produce satisfactory in quantity and quality. At Surat it has 
been found to be the only exotic annual which gives any promise of 
successfully competing with Navsari cotton in Southern Gujarat. 
At Dhulia, while its yield was moderate, its cotton was valued nearly 
equal to Navsari. 

In the Central Provinces the introduction of Buri — a type of 
Upland Georgian — has been progressing favourably. In years of 
heavy rainfall it gives a better yield than the local Jari, and has also a 
better percentage of lint, and is wilt-resistant. Mr. Arno Schmidt, 
Secretary, International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Associations, Manchester, was greatly impressed 
with its possibility. About 42,000 lbs. seed of this cotton was sold 
last year, and many cultivators have taken up its cultivation. Its 
tolerance for a higher rainfall gives promise of success even at 
Rajnandgaon and Raipur. 

In the United Provinces, where agricultural conditions are suit- 
able for the cultivation of acclimatised American cotton, the want of a 
market for the produce has restricted extended cultivation, and the 
local Government have meantime decided not to push it among 
cultivators. 

In the Punjab a large area was sown with Dharwar American in 
1909, but this advance does not appear to have been quite maintained 
in 1910, as Deshi cotton proved profitable in 1909. About 6,000 
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maunds were sold at auctions at Sargodha and Lyallpur, and, includ- 
ing private sales, the total outturn was probably 7,000 maunds. This 
is a quantity sufficiently large for business firms to handle, but, in 
spite of this, progress in establishing a market is slow. A slightly 
higher price than that realised, as well as ordinary marketing facili- 
ties, is needed to ensure cultivation on a really considerable scale. 
The department hopes to give the cultivator a somewhat better 
variety as regards outturn and staple than Dharwar American. For 
the present fresh seed is obtained from Dharwar every year. 

In Burma experiments are being made at Mandalay with indi- 
genous and exotic varieties, and the Agricultural Department hopes 
in time to be able to recommend a cotton suitable to the country with 
a yield and staple superior to the indigenous varieties. During the 
year under report there have been numerous demands from private 
persons for American Sea Island cotton seed for trial in Kyaukse, 
Shwebo, Pakokku, and Amherst districts. 

(v.) Tree Cottons. — Experiments with tree cottons have resulted 
in failure. In the past, strenuous efforts were made to introduce the 
Bourbon cotton in several parts of the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies, but they were in the end disappointing. It now only exists 
as a mixture in fields in the red soil of Coimbatore and adjoining 
districts, and sporadic plants occur in many gardens throughout 
India and Burma. There is still some room to hope that with more 
careful selections of locality and more progressive methods of treat- 
ment and cultivation this variety may yet be found profitable to grow. 
In the Amherst district of Burma a private gentleman has put down 
30 acres under tree cottons. The principal variety cultivated is the 
Pernambuco tree cotton. So far, the plants are doing very well. 

Trials with Brazilian, rough Peruvian, and a few others have 
failed completely. The chief objections to the introduction of a tree 
cotton as a field crop are those mentioned by Mr. Gammie, Imperial 
Cotton Specialist : (1) Its urgent water requirements during the early 
part of its life ; (2) the extreme likelihood of no crop being produced in 
the first year ; (3) the risk of the very brittle branches being broken by 
the wind ; (4) the increased danger from insect pests, which are 
harboured and carried on from year to year ; (5) the imperfect opening 
of the boll, a condition usually associated with a damaged state of the 
cotton ; and (6) last, but by no means least, a low outturn throughout 
(as compared with that of indigenous varieties), or a fairly high out- 
turn in the first year, followed by steadily-decreasing yields in 
succeeding years. 
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Paper prepared by Mr. MORITZ SCHANZ, Chemnitz (Representa- 
tive of the Colonial Economic Committee of Berlin). 



A retrospect of the last cotton season shows us that the menace 
of a cotton famine, which had been threatening the industry for 
several years, has become a real fact. 

The general prosperity and the requirements of civilisation have 
assumed such rapid development that the production of numerous 
kinds of raw material used for the requirements of the people could 
not keep pace with this development. This is the final cause, 
although not the only one, of the increased price of foodstuffs, of 
which all civilised nations complain. It is also the main reason for 
the difficulties which have hampered the cotton industries of all 
countries for some considerable time. 

It became necessary to run short time during 1909 and 1910 in all 
industrial countries, even in the United States of America, Japan, and 
recently also in British India. 

In order to avoid an entire stoppage of the mills, the English 
mills were run 40 hours only, instead of 55^ per week. Similar steps 
were taken in the United States of America, Austria, and other 
Continental countries, whilst in Germany an organised short-time 
movement could not be adopted generally, owing to the different local 
conditions, but in many cases mills were stopped some time during 
the week. 

In spite of this movement, prices of American cotton were raised 
in 1909 in Bremen from 46 pfennigs to 79J pfennigs per pound, i.e., 
75 % ; those of Egyptian cotton increased even by 100 % . At the end 
of August, 1910, the price of cotton at New York, owing to a sudden 
scarcity of spot, was quoted for a time 20 cents, a price which had 
not been reached since the American Civil War, for even during the 
Sully year of 1903 the highest level was 17 J cents. 

The cotton season of 1909-10 has, therefore, become one of the 
most noteworthy and excited of our generation, and it must not be 
forgotten that the cotton industry could not even obtain a margin of 
profit, and had the greater portion of the mills running solely for the 
purpose of keeping the operatives employed. 

The explanation of these unsatisfactory conditions is to be found 
in the fact that the manufacture of cotton goods has exceeded the 
requirements of the world, and that the supply of the raw material 
has not kept pace with the latter. 

Formerly it was generally thought that the increase of spindleage 
per year should be about | % in order to satisfy the increasing 
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demand, but lately this percentage has been by far exceeded in con- 
sequence of the enormous increase in spindleage, especially in 
England, where, during 1906-8, 10 million new spindles have been 
erected, thus reaching a total of 54 million spindles, and in conse- 
quence also of an increase in Germany, which has, however, not been 
quite so rapid as in England; we possess now only a little over 
10 million spindles. The annual consumption of American cotton 
has exceeded 13 million bales, whilst the last crop amounted to only 
10 million bales.* 

Owing to the regular increase of the world's population which 
has hitherto already consumed cotton ; owing to the increasing pros- 
perity of the large masses ; and also to the great number of new con- 
sumers, especially in Africa, it is certain that the 133 million spindles 
of the world will soon find full occupation. But what are the con- 
ditions of the production of cotton necessary for keeping the cotton 
mills engaged, for which purpose we require 19 million bales ?t 

The production of the merchantable raw cotton of the world 
fluctuates between about 16 and 20 million bales annually. The 
average of the last six years came to 17,863,000 bales, of which 
Germany consumed about 1,800,000 bales {i.e., 10 %). 

During 1908 the world grew 19f million bales, of which the 
United States of North America figure with 13 million ; in 1909 only 
16J million bales were produced, 10 million of which were grown in 
the United States. 

The opening up of new cotton districts is, therefore, one of the 
most urgent economic questions, in which most of the industrial 
nations of the world are equally interested. 

What are the prospects for a happy solution of this difficulty? 

According to the present state of our knowledge, we find the 
most favourable conditions for the cultivation of cotton existing in 
the United States of North America, and it is, therefore, logical 
that we should enquire first into the prospects which exist for an 
extension of the cultivation of cotton in that continent. 

On the basis of a tour of inspection made by me in 1907, I have 
formulated my personal impressions of that journey in the following 
paragraph : — 

It is quite possible that the United States of North America will 
be able to produce much larger quantities of cotton than heretofore. 
In view, however, of the already-existing labour difficulties, there is 
but little probability of a considerable increase in the amount of pro- 
duction taking place in the near future, and we have the certainty 
before us that the United States, with their 28 million spindles using 
at present more than 5 million bales themselves, will require an ever- 
growing share of their cotton crop for their own steadily-growing 
cotton industry. To this may be added the general indisposition of 

* In speaking of bales in this paper I always refer to bales of 500 lbs. 
English net. 

■j" The quantity of cotton used in the native hand spinning process in some 
of the countries, especially in China and India, represents quite considerable 
figures but they are not included in this estimate. 
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the Americans to sell cotton at former prices, as in many of their 
cotton States other more remunerative crops, such as wheat, food- 
stuffs, vegetables, and fruit (which they used to buy formerly from 
other States), can be grown in the cotton States in sufficiently large 
quantities to cover their own requirements, and even more; this, of 
course, is detrimental to the extension of cotton growing. A serious 
menace is also the Mexican boll weevil, which, wherever it is to be 
found, has reduced the crop to half, and so far no effective remedy has 
been invented. It devastates at present about one-third of the entire 
cotton belt of the United States of America, and penetrates apparently 
more and more towards the East, crossing the Mississippi, and will 
reach the Atlantic in a few years, so that bumper crops will be out 
of the question. 

In consequence of these conditions the crop, for instance, of the 
State of Louisiana, has been reduced between 1906-1909 to one- 
quarter of its former quantity. 

Cheap American cotton prices, i.e., under 10 cents per pound, in 
consideration of these circumstances, are a thing of the past, and 
could only rule for very short periods. On the other hand, the danger 
of the formation of trusts for the control of American cotton steadily 
grows, more especially if the American industry has to suffer from 
the consequences of a scarcity of raw material ; in fact, a commence- 
ment in this direction has lately been made by the establishment of the 
Cotton Mills Corporation in New York. 

Our second largest source of supply is British India, which 
consumes about 60 % of its cotton production in its own country, but 
she might certainly grow for exportation a much larger quantity of 
raw cotton than heretofore. Her present production of hardly 
4 million bales might be doubled, and the quality, which during the 
last generation has been reduced but lately again improved, might 
be permanently raised if the Indian Government would devote to the 
question of cotton cultivation an increased practical and not only 
theoretical attention, and evidently the prospects for such a step are 
favourable. So far, the cultivation of the cotton fields of India has 
been so poor that the yield in India has been very much smaller than 
anywhere else, and the quality has been so inferior that it could not 
be used in any other country in large quantities, except in Japan. 
If arrangements could be made for a well-organised distribution of 
superior seed, for extension of irrigation, for the establishment of 
agricultural banks in order to rid the small planter from the usurer, 
and for the establishment of central buying markets, it would 
certainly lead much quicker to an extension of the area, and India 
would be enabled to play a very important r61e in the international 
cotton commerce. Efforts are also being made in Ceylon to revive 
the cotton cultivation on a rational basis in the dry districts of the 
island ; cotton was already formerly grown in Ceylon. 

The third largest supplier of cotton is Egypt ; in consequence 
of the small amount of rain, cotton cultivation can only be undertaken 
where artificial irrigation is possible, i.e., in the neighbourhood of the 
Nile, consequently the area is very much limited and closely defined. 
Even if the magnificent construction of dams which the English have 
erected in the Nile provide to-day a sufficient supply of water at any 
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time for the cotton fields, nevertheless the relative yield since 1898 
has been steadily reduced, altogether by 40 %, and even the absolute 
yield has gone down from IJ million bales in 1908 to 911,000 bales in 
1909 (bales of 500 lbs. English are meant). One has tried to explain 
this reduction in the yield by various reasons : Deterioration of seed ; 
exhaustion of the fertility of the soil, and too liberal irrigation; the 
fact that the Assuan dam does not allow the fertile sediment of the 
Nile water to pass down ; the bi-annual instead of a tri-annual rotation 
of crops (which is probably the cause) ; the raising of the level of the 
subsoil water of the entire Delta by the increased height of the level 
of the irrigation channels, so that the tap root of the cotton reaches 
after a certain period of growth soil which is stagnant, impenetrable, 
and unventilated. It is further to be regretted that the Egyptian 
Government has withdrawn the European inspectors who had been 
instituted and worked successfully when the cotton worm made its 
appearance. Therefore the prospects at present in Egypt are not 
favourable, even if last year's crop has been a large one. 

According to the quantity of production, the fourth place is 
taken by Russia, which produces in her possessions of Central 
Asia already more than half of its increasing requirements, and in 
view of the strong interest which is shown for the extension of cotton 
growing by the construction of irrigation works and railways, and 
suitable fiscal arrangements, Russia is therefore more and more 
getting to the enviable point of becoming more independent every 
year from the importation of foreign cotton. 

The fifth largest country of production, China, consumes also 
a large portion of the crop, mostly in her primitive house industry; 
but Brazil, where, especially in Pernambuco and neighbouring 
States, a very excellent quality of cotton is grown, and where also 
in the south, as far as the State of Sao Paulo, cotton is grown, could 
supply much larger quantities to the world's market than she has 
done so far. The Brazilian Government has taken the promotion of 
cotton growing seriously in hand, and just at present Germans and 
Italians are endeavouring to establish companies for the purpose of 
growing cotton in Brazil. 

Peru has also an excellent quality of cotton which is 
especially suitable for mixing purposes with wool, and the Govern- 
ment is endeavouring to interest European capital in the extension of 
cotton growing in that country. Another country in which the 
prospects for the supply of cotton are favourable is Asiatic Turkey. 
In Asia Minor, the energetic German Levantine Cotton Company 
is attending to the cultivation of cotton, but the principal district of 
the future within Turkish boundaries will probably be Mesopotamia, 
as soon as this district has been opened up by improved roads of 
communication. As far back as the mediaeval ages the native cotton 
industry flourished here, and two crops could be obtained on one and 
the same land. We must not forget that the country is larger than 
the Egyptian cotton-producing area. If it should be possible to open 
up Mesopotamia with railways and roads of communication, if irri- 
gation works could be established (for which a commencement has 
already been made at Konia and Adana), cotton could be grown 
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there in considerable quantities; in fact, Asiatic Turkey would be 
able to supply sufficient cotton to feed entirely the German cotton 
industry. 

The foregoing shows us that the European cotton industry is to 
a very great extent still dependent on one large source of supply, the 
United States of North America, which seem to extend their 
monopoly to the utmost limit possible, but the aims and experiments 
undertaken by a number of European countries in their own colonies, 
and in others to which they have access, have proved conclusively 
that the possibility of an extensive and remunerative cultivation of 
cotton exists in many countries in which previously little or no cotton 
growing was undertaken, and if the practical results of this work 
have so far not been more important we must not be astonished, in 
view of the short time devoted to this subject. The experience gained 
in the old-established cotton-growing countries cannot be at once 
applied to new producing districts; local differences as regards 
climate, soil, altitude, irrigation, transportation and labour, weeds 
and animal pests, &c. , are everywhere existent, and must be carefully 
studied, and this requires, as all work in the Colonies does, consider- 
able time, money, patience, and perseverance. It is a well-known fact 
that the cultivation of cotton necessitates, even in the old-established 
countries, a continued supervision of experts and the application of 
all inventions of science and experience in order to obtain satisfactory 
results as regards quantity and quality. 

With all experiments in cotton growing in the new districts we 
may count on one important fact, viz., the longer the prices of 
cotton in the United States of America remain high (and this is very 
likely), the more favourable are the prospects for a remunerative 
cultivation in other parts of the world, and this point is exceptionally 
important — ^perhaps even the decisive one. 

What is the progress of cotton cultivation in Tropical Africa, 
where this has been undertaken since the beginning of our century 
by all European powers possessing Colonies in that continent? One 
may reply, conclusively, the following : — 

In many places satisfactory and favourable prospects for the, 
future have been obtained, but the development has been a slower one 
than was frequently expected, and the total result of these endeavours 
is, so far, in proportion to the requirements of the world, necessi- 
tating 19 million bales, only a drop in the ocean. All the European 
Colonies in Africa produced in 1909 23,000 bales of 500 lbs. each, of 
which about 17,000 have been raised in the English, 4,000 bales in 
the German, and 1,000 bales each in the French and Portuguese 
Colonies. 

We need not be astonished that the development in this part of 
the world has also been a slow one, if we consider all the conditions. 
We must recognise that the introduction of a new cultivation for 
export into difficult tropical Africa must cost a great deal of appren- 
ticeship and money. I frequently warned people from over-estimat- 
ing the probable results for the near future, as our African Colonies 
are not so adapted for cotton growing as the Southern States of 
America, and I have always maintained that it will require a genera- 
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tion before we obtain experience in all matters appertaining to the 
subject. 

It is, however, necessary to be somewhat optimistic, and an 
optimistic attitude is quite justified. 

The fact alone that cotton is indigenous in all the German African 
Colonies, and is cultivated by the natives, made us hope that the 
cultivation of large areas would be successful, and the various 
systematic efforts of the Colonial Economic Committee, Government 
organisations, planters, and missionaries have shown proof that con- 
siderable quantities of cotton can be grown in large areas. Land, 
although not always virgin soil, of a good quality may be had in 
considerable quantities at prices less than one-tenth or even one- 
twentieth part of that in the old cotton-producing countries. 

We possess a strong coloured population, easily accustomed to 
agricultural work at low wages, as is proved by the 60,000 negroes 
in German East Africa who are engaged to-day in regular work on 
plantations and on railways. 

A further advantage which Germany possesses is the highly- 
developed agricultural science, which may help us to a quicker result 
than other nations, especially since the large organisations of our 
domestic agriculture have begun during the last two years to interest 
themselves in the promotion of our colonial agriculture. 

Finally, we possess in Germany the most efficient artificial 
manures in large quantities. 

I think it appropriate to include in this portion of my paper the 
following theoretical observations : — 

We require in Germany annually almost 400 million kilogrammes 
of raw cotton ; if we suppose that 1 hectare will yield 400 kilogrammes 
of lint cotton, we would require for the supply of cotton an area of 
1 million hectares, or, if the yield is small, perhaps 1|- million hectares, 
i.e., an area of the size of the Kingdom of Saxony. In comparison 
with the German agricultural land, such an area would correspond 
to one-sixth or one-fourth of the area put under rye in Germany. 
This was, in 1909, about 6 million hectares. As our Colonies are 
five times the size of Germany, we possess therefore sufficient land 
for the requisite supply, and as we have a population of 12 million 
coloured people it should be easy enough to find 600,000 to attend 
to the cultivation of the IJ million hectares of cotton land. 

I wish to lay special stress on the fact that these observations are 
purely theoretical, and are dependent on many other factors ; never- 
theless, they enable one to form some kind of comparison. 

So far, the practical experiment of introducing cotton growing, as 
a cultivation for planters and natives, has not been feasible on a large 
scale, owing to the lack of sufficient experience and modern means 
of transportation, especially as it was thought that the natives whom 
one might persuade to experiment, if they should not succeed, might 
be for ever deterred, and there are no means in existence to force 
them to a cultivation of any certain product, although the Govern- 
ment authorities may express the wish and use some influence in 
getting the natives to grow that product which is most necessarily 
required by the mother country. 
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It is evident that this view is also held by the highest officials. 
For instance, the Secretary of State, von Lindequist, writes in a letter 
to the Chamber of Commerce, in July last, with regard to the election 
of suitable members of an Advisory Committee of the Colonial 
Administration, "that this Committee should assist to develop the 
Colonies in accordance with the requirements of the German nation. " 

It is, for instance, very praiseworthy that Togo was enabled, 
after the construction of the up-country railway in the year 1908, 
to export 2 million marks' worth of maize ; but it would have been far 
more important for our national industry if the same value of cotton 
had been exported. In Togo, the cultivation of cotton has remained 
an industry of the natives, and is carried on on small holdings, and 
the opinion is held that, after many experiments, the most suitable 
kinds for cultivation on large areas are, for the south of the Colony, 
an indigenous Sea Island cotton, for Central Togo an American 
Upland, and for Northern Togo an East Indian kind. The future 
of colonial cotton growing is centred in the main in the propagation 
of suitable kinds, and the solution of this problem will probably be 
different in every district. 

To generalise is a very difficult thing, even in Africa, but as soon 
as the right kinds have been established every district should confine 
itself to the seed production there. 

The deterioration of quality of Togo cotton found during the 
last few years can probably be traced to the many experiments, as no 
doubt mixing of the seed has taken place. The quality, of course, 
must be raised again by suitable Government measures. The hope 
that at one time was cherished, that Togo could supply as much 
cotton as Egypt, has vanished by now, and we content ourselves with 
much more modest expectations. 

The greatest impediment for the extension of cotton growing in 
German East Africa is the uncertainty of the meteorological 
conditions. This country had to suffer partly through lack of rain, 
and partly through not having rain at the proper season. The first 
disadvantage might have been overcome by artificial irrigation, which 
is planned in many places in East Africa, the cost of which, however, 
is very high, and can only be afforded when it is spread over many 
small or several large plantations. The untimely rains, i.e., whilst 
the bolls are opened, are of a much more serious character, because 
they spoil the fibre and endanger consequently the whole crop. 
Insects and blights have also caused damage to the plantations in 
this district. These are being investigated at present by special 
Government officials. The number of such experts to be sent for 
their studies of the cotton district should still be further increased. 

So far, cotton growing in German East Africa has been confined 
to Egyptian kinds, but in view of the droughts, which are not in- 
frequent, it IS a question whether these will permanently be suitable 
or whether they should not be substituted by American Uplands, 
which have had splendid success in the neighbouring English colonies 
of Uganda and Nyassaland; in some places of German East Africa 
we are experimenting now with seed grown in Uganda. 

The most important event during the last years is the purchase of 
large areas of cotton land at Saadani, Kilossa, and Kilwa, by several 
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German spinners, who intend to grow there on their own plantations 
part of their requirements of raw material. 

In the agricultural land of the north, cotton has been planted on 
small holdings by European settlers, but is also used for catch crops 
between sisal and india-rubber. Natives have started cotton growing, 
especially at the Rudfidji, near Kilwa, and along the shores of the 
Victoria Lake. In 1908 the total area planted with cotton in German 
East Africa amounted to 6,000 hectares. 

As soon as the Central Railway reaches (in 1912) Tabora 
which is 1,000 kilometres from the coast, a district of the size of 
Bavaria will be opened up, and, judging from the intelligence of its 
inhabitants and the quality of the soil, this part promises to become 
a large cotton-growing district, provided that the rains are favour- 
able. The neighbouring Muansa district, which is of the size of 
the Kingdom of Saxony, appears in some parts exceedingly suitable 
for cotton growing. 

In order to produce a good marketable cotton, and in order ta 
prevent the cotton seed of various kinds and origin being haphazardly 
distributed amongst the natives, which would cause a deterioration, 
the Government of East Africa has decided, on the lines of a law 
established in 1908 in Uganda, that the distribution of cotton seed 
to natives must only be undertaken by local officials or by persons 
especially authorised in various places. 

Which of the three methods, plantations of large, middle, or 
small holdings, will prove to be the most suitable cannot yet be 
looked upon as decided. Really large crops will only be obtained 
after full consideration of the proper methods for the preparation of 
the soil, seed, manure, and cropping, and after rational investigation 
of all pests and blights, and this work will take considerable time, 
especially in view of the introduction of the plough amongst the 
natives, whose old-established habits cannot be changed in one day. 

As regards the instruction of our natives, it might be advisable 
to bring coloured people from North America who possess a practical 
and theoretical knowledge into our Colony. We must not forget 
that the negro of the Southern States has originally come from West 
Africa, and he is of the highest importance for the carrying out of 
this vast cotton-growing industry in the United States. 

The incredible excitement which the victory of a negro over a 
white man in a boxing match caused last July in the United States 
shows the deep differences which exist as regards the race question 
between white and coloured people, and even if we need not take 
seriously the proposal of Mr. William P. Pickett in his book, " The 
Negro Problem " (it reminds one of the old ideas of Lincoln), it 
might be worth our considering whether it would not be advan- 
tageous to induce a limited number of intelligent American negroes- 
to emigrate to our Colonies, especially to West Africa. Mr. William 
P. Pickett's proposal is : — 

" to cause a voluntary and gradual emigration of the 10' 
million negroes of the Union for settlement outside the United. 
States, such emigration to be State-aided by many hundreds 
of million dollars." 
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I have reported in the " German Colonial Journal," in 1908, the 
interviews I had with the two celebrated negro leaders. Dr. Booker 
T. Washington and Professor du Bois ; the excellent results which the 
Colonial Economic Committee has obtained with one of the pupils 
from Booker Washington's famous negro institute at Tuskegee, a 
John W. Robinson, who assisted during nine years in introducing 
cotton growing in Togo, certainly induces one to further consider 
this question. 

Latterly we have also made in our Colonies experiments with the 
tree cotton, Caravonica, which has been so much advertised. This 
tree cotton is a native of Australia, and can produce a beautiful and 
valuable fibre under certain conditions, but its cultivation on a large 
scale has so far not given satisfactory results, yields as to 
quantity and quality being very uneven ; consequently it will take 
years yet before we ascertain the fundamental conditions of the 
method of cultivation, &c. , and unless we know these we cannot have 
confidence in it. Strange to say, one is not yet quite certain whether 
this is a hybrid or a distinct genus. In small, garden-like plots 
tree cotton has frequently shown beautiful results, but on large plan- 
tations this tree cotton seems to have been everywhere a failure, 
and it is for this reason that the trials made recently in India with 
this kind of cotton have been given up as being unremunerative. The 
principal reason is that this tree cotton protects insects during the 
winter and rainy seasons ; moreover, the branches become brittle, 
and the yield is never commensurate with the space taken up by the 
tree. Even if Caravonica will show good results in our Colonies, 
there will always be the great danger that the insects will be very 
numerous; they are not being destroyed, as is the case with the 
annual herbaceous cotton plants, for when these plants are destroyed 
the insects also perish. These insect pests are everywhere a great 
danger to cotton growing, and so far the best remedy is to create 
kinds which will enable an early development, and are short-lived. 
The fibre must be quickly formed, before the insects have time to 
develop. By destroying the plants annually the insect pests are kept 
greatly in check. 

Much more importance might be attached to the substitution of 
cotton by the silky fibre of the Kapok tree, and of the Calotropis, a 
shrub of the family of Asclepiadacei, which hitherto had only been 
used for upholstering purposes; by means of a patent process this 
fibre can now be spun. The process was invented, after many 
years of experiments, by the Chemnitzer Aktienspinnerei, together 
with some of the Professors of the Chemnitz Royal Technical College. 
These two silky fibres are met with in many tropical districts, and 
grow wild in large quantities in our Colonies. The price is much 
cheaper than cotton. The fibre may now be spun alone, or mixed 
with cotton for yarn of coarse counts, which, if not suitable for all 
purposes, may be used for many, and for some they are especially 
suited. This substitute is, to a certain extent, lessening the pre- 
carious condition of the cotton scarcity. 
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The cotton export figures of our Colonies show within the last 
few years the following increased quantities : — 

1907 1908 1909 

East Africa ... 231 ... 270 ... 619 Tons 

East Africa ... 224 ... 249 ... 440 Thousand marks 

Togo 281 ... 419 ... 510 Tons 

Togo 230 ... 366 ... 417 Thousand marks 

In order to show the delegates how the German colonial cotton 
looks in the manufactured article, the Colonial Economic Committee 
has pleasure in handing to each delegate a handkerchief, the raw 
material of which is German East African cotton. 

Experiments of introducing cotton cultivation on a large scale 
into two other German African Colonies, Cameroons and South- 
west Africa, have not been made yet in a larger scale, although in 
some districts suitable conditions exist. The reason is that in 
Cameroons the Hinterland, which alone is suitable, has not yet been 
opened up by modern means of communication, whilst in South-west 
Africa the north, which alone can grow cotton, must await the final 
settlement of political disturbances before this part of the country 
can be economically developed. 

In our South Sea possessions the climate and labour con- 
ditions do not encourage us to large undertakings in the cultivation 
of cotton. 

The work undertaken for the general welfare in the interests of 
the introduction and extension of cotton growing in our Colonies 
has been carried on from the very commencement by the Colonial 
Economic Committee, under the indefatigable chairmanship of 
Mr. Karl Supf, greatly assisted by the Imperial Stations and 
Missionaries ; further, by the Imperial Colonial Office, by the Home 
Office, and the German cotton industrials, so that annually altogether 
;^10,000 could be spent for this purpose. Explicit details as to the 
activity of the Colonial Economic Committee as regards cotton 
growing are found in the half-yearly special reports, which are a great 
source of information. The results obtained hitherto by the Colonial 
Committee have been summarised by Professor Dr. A. Zimmermann, 
in Amani, in a pamphlet entitled " Anleitung fiir die Baumwollkultur 
in den deutschen Kolonien " (" Instructions for Cotton Growing 
in the German Colonies "). This book has recently appeared in a 
second revised edition. 

By means of an arrangement arrived at In March, 1910, between 
the Imperial Colonial Office and the Colonial Economic Committee, 
the experimental work of cotton growing In the German Colonies, 
with Increased expenditure of money, obtained by means of a lottery, 
has been put on a still broader basis than heretofore. 

According to this agreement, the Colonial Office organises the 
experimental branch, viz. : — 

The establishment of agricultural stations, with special con- 
sideration of experiments on various kinds of cotton plants, seed 
farms, manuring and Irrigation, investigation of Insect pests, 
scientific analysis of cotton soils, meteorological service, and exer- 
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cises an influence on the natives to devote themselves to this cultiva- 
tion of cotton, which is so important for the German national well- 
being. The agricultural stations are to be extended, the district 
offices are to have an additional agricultural staff, as in Cameroons, 
and in East Africa the staff and funds at the disposal of the communes 
will be utilised. 

The existing organisations of the Colonial Economic Committee 
will not be changed by this agreement. Their duties are, as hereto- 
fore, manifold, viz. : — 

The commercial branch with plough and implement store of 
German machines in East Africa, the establishment of ginning 
factories with German-made machines, purchase of cotton at guar- 
anteed minimum prices, purchase and distribution of seed, awarding 
of prizes for cultivation, quality, ploughing, rebates for transport 
and advancing of money on crops, utilisation of by-products, 
inspection of cotton districts by experts, white and coloured touring 
teachers, preliminary work for irrigation and drainage, superintend- 
ing and valuing of cotton in Germany, exhibition of cotton and 
machines used in the cultivation and handling. 

The technical branch of the work in the Colonies, which increases 
year by year, has induced the Committee to engage the services of an 
Engineer, well versed in machine construction and irrigation works, 
whose permanent address will be Daressalam. He is to have 
control over the ginning factories and over the irrigation plants ; 
the latter especially deserve very careful consideration. 

In consequence of the agreement between the Imperial Colonial 
Office and the Colonial Economic Committee, it was possible to spend 
during 1910 about ;^20,000 for the promotion of cotton cultivation 
in the German Colonies. 

In the first instance, more attention is being given to the 
construction of railways on an organised and broad scale ; in conse- 
quence of the construction of the Central Railway, the Usambara 
Railway in East Africa, the Togo Upland Railway, and the Came- 
roons Northern Railway, large districts will be opened up for cotton 
cultivation. 

The agricultural expert of the Imperial Colonial Office, Dr. 
Busse, one who knows East and West Africa thoroughly, visited in 
1909 the cotton-growing district of Russian Central Asia and the 
United States of America. 

An expert has been sent by the Government to East Africa for 
the purpose of investigating the remedies against the cotton insect 
pests. 

An additional veterinary staff has been sent out to the Colonies 
to combat the cattle pest, a fundamental requirement prior to the 
introduction of the plough. The steam plough in substitution of 
the bullock plough is making considerable progress. 

Special attention is directed to the irrigation and draining works. 

All these are progresses which facilitate the execution of the 
programme of the Colonial Economic Committee, although we 
believe that there are still many difficulties, of which we are 
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perhaps not even aware; but we may to-day assume that these 
difficulties can be overcome by-and-bye in the interest of our economic 
independence, in the interest of the hundred thousands of German 
workmen, and in the interest of the enormous capital invested in the 
cotton industry. 

These considerations ought to induce those German cotton 
industrials who still remain alien to the efforts of the Colonial 
Economic Committee to energetic co-operation. Our cotton 
operatives ought to follow the example of their broad-minded English 
colleagues, who, in spite of privations caused them through the 
short-time movement, contribute to the British Cotton Growing 
Association Is. 3d. per head, in order to do their part in 
making the industry more independent by procuring the necessary 
raw material. I am sorry to say that, so far, efforts to induce the 
German operatives to a similar step have failed. The principal 
leaders of social democracy have not hesitated to recognise the impor- 
tance of the question, but in spite of this they have declined, owing 
to political party reasons, to obtain the financial co-operation of the 
operatives. 

Our Industry, Labour, and Commerce ought to have the common 
aim of liberating Germany gradually from the American cotton 
monopoly, and as this has been recognised as attainable, it is the 
duty of everyone in the interested circles to bring a sacrifice regularly 
and in as large a measure as possible, so that the experiments may 
be continued under practical and energetic guidance simultaneously; 
in as many places as possible, and as thoroughly as desirable. 
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Cotton Growing in the French Colonies. 

Paper prepared for the Eighth International Cotton Congress, by 
Mr. C. MEUNIER, Manager of the French Cotton Growing 
Association. 

During the year 1910 our Association has continued to develop 
at a noripal rate, and the results which we have obtained are very 
satisfactory. 

During this year a particular event has taken place which we 
anticipated some time ago. I refer to the amalgamation of the ' ' Com- 
pagnie Francjaise du Coton Colonial " to our Association in the 
exploitation of our enterprises in Dahomey. This is a very important 
event, which assures at once the continuity of our work in that colony. 
You know that from the very beginning our President was anxious 
to establish a capable organisation in order to assure in a definite 
manner the exploitation of the cotton-growing undertakings which 
we established. It was for this reason that a French company for 
the study and enterprise in the Colonies was created, which has just 
given a new proof of its useful activity in forming the French Colonial 
Cotton Company, whose object it will be to buy West African cotton. 

I shall report later on what has been achieved in the year 1910, 
but first I wish to give some information as to the plant which we 
possess in our Colonies. 

In Senegal we have erected the Richard-Toll Ginnery, which is 
a shed building containing a petrol motor, two gins, and a hydraulic 
press. This plant is working at present. 

In the Soudan we have at M'Pesoba a ginnery near to Koutiala. 
It has worked during the year to our entire satisfaction, and we have 
at present the erection of a new ginning station at San under con- 
templation. 

In Dahomey we have replaced the shed building at Bohicon by 
a. one-storey building, which ought to be finished by now. This 
station is equipped just as those at Cotonou and Zagnanado, and our 
Association may consider that this colony is now entirely provided 
with the necessary machinery. 

On the Ivory Coast we have hand ginning machines, but it is 
probable that during next year we shall have to consider the erection 
of power-driven gins. 

In Madagascar the ' ' Compagnie de la Loza ' ' works our ginning 
station, to which has been added a hydraulic press. 

In New Caledonia we have fitted up our machinery on grounds 
which we have leased at Noumea; the station is in perfect working 
condition. We have sent to this place two new gins, in order to 
deal with a larger quantity of cotton and at a lower price to the 
planter. 
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In Oceania we have handed over to the ' ' Soci^t^ Cotonniire des 
Etablissements Frangais de 1 'Oceania," a ginnery with a petrol 
motor, two roller gins, and a hydraulic press. The plant has just 
arrived, and is being erected under the supervision of this company 
on the Island of Raiatea. 

As in former years we have responded to all enquiries for seed 
which we have received. These demands have been especially 
numerous from the planters in Tunis and Morocco. 



ALGERIA. 

Cotton growing has become one of the staple cultivations of the 
Oran planters. The cost of growing cotton in this district is still 
very high ; including picking, it will come to about 400 f. per hectare. 
The long time which it takes for the planter to receive the actual 
money for his crop is a drawback, and our Association endeavours as 
much as possible to initiate some improvement in this regard. The 
perseverance which the planters have shown during the last five years 
is a proof of the remunerative results to be derived from cotton 
growing. 

In 1910 we had under cotton about 60 acres in the district of 
Perdgaux and Sig. The season has not been a good one as 
regards climatic conditions owing to heavy rainfall during spring, 
which necessitated two or even three sowings. The summer has not 
been sufficiently hot, nor long enough for these late sowings, and the 
yield has, therefore, not surpassed 1,000 kilos per hectare of seed- 
cotton, whilst in the previous years this figure came to 1,500- 
1,800 kilos. Nevertheless, the results are still remunerative, and 
we have already received demands for seed for 150 acres. 

We have already sold, for account of the various planters in 
Oran, several lots of Jannovitch and Nubari, altogether about 
5,000 kilos ; the prices obtained are 135 f. and 125 f. for 50 kilos. 

The " Soci^t^ Co-opdrative Cotonni^re d'Orleans" has largely 
extended its business during the last year, under the energetic 
management of Mr. Charles Brunei, of whom I had the pleasure of 
speaking in my last year's report on his excellent work on cotton 
growing in Algeria. 

The area planted with cotton in the district of OrUanville is 
425 hectares against 72 during the last year. In the district of Oran 
heavy frosts at the end of April had retarded vegetation, and the 
want of heat in summer had not enabled the cotton crop to catch up. 
The yield here does not exceed 1,000 kilos seed-cotton. 

These unfavourable weather conditions are happily rare in the 
plain of Cheliff, and have not weakened the confidence of the planters, 
because they have found that even in such seasons cotton grow- 
ing can be made to pay. This statement is all the more encouraging 
and important, because it shows the injustice of the assertions, on 
the part of some pessimistic theorists, that cotton growing in Algeria 
can only succeed during seasons of exceptionally favourable climatic 
conditions. 
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We frankly admit that we have had complaints oir the part 
of some of the small cultivators, who have given up cotton growing 
because they found that the fields required constantly looking after, 
and too much of their time was taken up. 

The " Soci6t6 Co-operative " has increased its ginning station 
of Orl^anville, and has enlarged its buildings. Its capital has been 
raised from 5,000 f. to 60,000 f. The general Government of 
Algeria has subsidised the company, so that it is now enabled tOi erect 
large buildings for a cotton-seed oil mill and stores for warehousing 
cotton-seed and cotton bales. 

The present installation costs 100,000 f., and it will be able to 
crush cotton-seed as well as other oily seeds. A refining mill is 
working in connection with this oil mill, which will prepare oils for 
comestible purposes. Oil cakes, which are the necessary food for 
cattle, always find a ready sale. These various plants have just 
begun to work, and give entire satisfaction. 

In several districts of the Department of Algiers, cotton growing 
has been undertaken with success, and very good yields have been 
obtained. The cotton from there is ginned at Orl^anville. 

The whole of the crop was sold as soon as it was ginned, at 
prices varying from 245 f. per 100 kilos (125.50 f. for 50 kilos franco 
wagon, Orleanville), except 10,000 kilos which had been sold to one 
of the spinners of the Vosges on franco waggons Marseilles terms. 

The cotton crop amounted to about 140 tons. 

The ' ' Society Co-operative de B6ne ' ' has not been able to make 
a change in its ginning plant. The area planted with Mississippi 
and Mit-Afifi was 30 hectares, and the yield has been satisfactory ; 
1,325 kilos per hectare on irrigated ground and 1,100 kilos per 
hectare on non-irrigated ground had been picked. This, in view of 
the unfavourable climatic conditions during the last season, must be 
considered an excellent result. 

Ginning had not yet been finished when we received the last 
report, but the seed has been sold at 15 f. per 100 kilos for Mit-Afifi 
and 12 f. for Mississippi, franco quay B6ne. 

Enquiry for seed for 1911 has been made for an area of 

125 hectares. 

The ' ' Society Co-op6rative de Philippeville ' ' has also not made 
any change in its ginning station ; 32 acres gave a yield of 1,000 kilos 
seed-cotton per hectare. 

After having received offers for the purchase of this cotton at 

126 f. franco Marseilles, the Society Co-op6rative " has sold its Mit- 
Afifi cotton at 116 f., franco quay Philippeville, and its Mississippi 
cotton at 87.50 f. 

In Tunis, systematic experiments have been continued for several 
years by the planters and the Director of Agriculture. It seems certain 
that in a number of places interesting results will be obtained, and 
many planters are already studying the question of ginning. Our 
Association' has been asked to lend its support and co-operation to the 
" Socidte Co-opdrative " which is to be established in Tunis on the 
model of the Algerian Co-operative Cotton Society. 
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SOUDAN. 

I reported at the commencement of my paper that the develop- 
ment of cotton growing in the Soudan had necessitated the establish- 
ment of a ginning station at M'Pesoba, near Koutiala. You will 
appreciate the efforts which our agent has to undertake in order to 
erect these installations when I tell you that four months were 
required in order to carry the machinery to its destination and to 
erect it. 

We have continued our experiments in directing cultivation on 
a small scale and in assisting the peasants by constantly supervising 
the cultivation in their fields. The results have shown an average of 
166 kilos per hectare, which is, indeed, very small in comparison with 
cotton growing in America, but the difference is not so remarkable 
if one compares this yield with that in British India. These trials 
have confirmed what we have maintained previously with regard to 
the very low yield of American cotton, which had been grown from 
seed imported four years ago, viz., that the indigenous kinds of 
cotton have resulted in a better crop than the American cotton, and 
that their ginning yield is equally higher. 

Some villages which have particularly rich soil continue to ask, 
however, for American cotton-seed. 

The extension of cotton cultivation is especially remarkable in 
the southern district of Koutiala, where the increase of production 
has had the effect of lowering the prices of cotton in the native 
markets, and the Colonial Cotton Company can buy to-day for export 
at prices ruling in the native bazaars. 

In the district of San, owing to the erection of a ginning station 
at that place, cotton was bought from the natives at a price satisfac- 
tory to them, and it is estimated that 100 tons of seed-cotton can be 
raised in this district. 

In the district of Sdgou the production is still very limited in 
consequence of the high prices of cotton in the native markets. It is 
clear that the more French cloth is sold in this neighbourhood the 
more will the native spinning and weaving industry disappear, and 
consequently also the excessive prices at which the native hand- 
spinner buys his cotton in the bazaars. 

The Government assists us, as it has always done, most ener- 
getically in our work, and by all means at its disposal facilitates the 
difficult task of our agents. 

The production in the Soudan has reached this year 43 tons, of 
which 900 kilos come from Fama Mademba, who has continued his 
interest in cotton growing with praiseworthy perseverance. His 
cotton has been sold at an average price of 94 f. for 50 kilos. 

DAHOMEY. 

The " Compagnie Fran9aise du Coton Colonial" has amalga- 
mated with our Association in Dahomey. Our activity l:here is not 
terminated, because the question of the species to be grown and their 
development have to be ascertained by us. 
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Our agents continue to supervise the cultivation in the fields in 
order to see that they are properly attended to by the natives. The 
smooth seed from Togo, which Mr. Poisson had introduced, has 
continued to give good results, as regards the yield of the crop as 
well as the ginning out-turn. The quantities produced during the 
fast season have been sufficient to enable us to- distribute 
amongst the natives sufficiently large quantities of selected seed, and 
our agents are instructed to proceed systematically with the develop- 
ment of cotton growing round our centre of activity. 

Our Association has made a trial by selling cotton-seed from 
Dahomey in Marseilles, where we had to face keen competition. The 
Colonial Cotton Company will have additional means by making a 
profit out of the sale of the seed. The production in Dahomey has 
reached this year 122 tons. 

IVORY COAST. 

The Government of this Colony has shown an active interest in 
cotton growing in this Colony, where the plains of BaouU, which 
have recently been opened up through the construction of a railway, 
are likely to become an important source of production. 

The cotton from this Colony is of good quality, and the fact that 
we have sent out hand ginning machines has stimulated the interest 
of the natives, who were hardly inclined to attend to the fastidious 
work of ginning the cotton by hand. The Government has organised 
this year central buying stations, of which a gentleman who has been 
practically trained at the Hivre School will undertake the grading, 
ginning, and forwarding to France. 

Our Association gladly gives all its assistance to these tentative 
undertakings, and will sell any cotton in France which may be sent. 

SENEGAL. 

We have continued our experiments at Richard-Toll on irrigated 
land, and have established a new centre at Podor, because we thought 
that Richard-Toll was effected by peculiar circumstances, and that it 
would be better to undertake experiments in Senegal at two places in 
order to arrive at correct conclusions. The experiment at Podor has 
been undertaken very late in consequence of the necessity of having 
to wait until we received a subsidy from the Government. We have, 
therefore, only been able to prepare the fields and to undertake the 
necessary construction of buildings. 

In Richard-Toll, Mr. Raymond has conducted with remarkable 
energy our second experiment. Our agent has the intention of using 
his holiday for collecting all his notes and preparing a detailed report 
on his two years' experience, which he has just now completed in 
Richard-Toll. We shall publish these in a special number of our 
journal. I will now give a few particulars of the work accomplished 
in 1910. The area put under cultivation has been 30 hectares ; the 
sowing was begun in July instead of, as in the last year, in October. 
The plants have come up regularly, and were normally developed. 
The field which was commenced in 1909 had not been irrigated since 
the middle of April, and so well resisted the drought that Mr. Ray- 
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mond decided to leave the plants standing for a second year, pruning 
them back by 8 inches. All the plants have grown again remarkably, 
and are very sturdy. These experiments can only be looked upon as 
completed when we know the yield of the pruned plants and can judge 
as to the value of the fibre. If it is a success this method would 
certainly be a great saving in the net cost price of cotton growing 
owing to the economy in labour, &c. 

Mr. Raymond is particularly engaged this year on the question 
of fodder cultivation, which is closely connected with cotton, not 
only for the purpose of rotations of crop, but in order to supply food 
for the cattle which require to be improved by better nourishment. 
During the dry season the whole country is burnt, and can only 
supply a very small amount of food for cattle during the rainy season, 
and the fodder must be brought in, often from long distances, and 
requires to be stored. 

The question of manuring is, of course, closely connected with 
that of cattle rearing ; the country possesses, indeed, very little 
manure. Mr. Raymond has been obliged to send boats in search of 
manure as far away as seven miles from Richard-Toll. A part of the 
trial plantation has been used for bersim, luzerne, sulla, and theosint, 
which have been grown successfully. 

You see, therefore, that our agent is greatly interested in intro- 
ducing on our trial grounds of Richard-Toll all kinds of produce, and 
that all the important questions as to the future development of the 
Colony are already a subject of his researches. Mr. Raymond seems 
to fear that there will be later difficulties owing to the scarcity of 
labour, and this year he has not increased very much the area put 
under cultivation, but is using his efforts in the direction of the study 
of ploughing instruments, and we have just sent*him new models 
for which he had asked us. The use of strong bullocks has been 
decided upon, and harnesses are at present made for these. 

Mr. Raymond will have this year a complete mechanic shop, 
which is not only necessary for the proper handling of irrigation, but 
also in order not to be stopped in case of breakdown of ginning 
machines. Three small motors and three pumps will shortly be at 
his disposal. 

The variety sown in 1910 was Mit-Afifi, which has given very 
interesting results and is readily sold. The last news received show 
that the production per hectare will be identical to that of last year, 
viz. , 500-600 kilos of lint cotton per hectare. 

NEW CALEDONIA. 

The progress made in 1910 has been exceedingly rapid, the 
Colony having exported 15 tons of cotton. The variety known under 
the name of " Caledonian " emanates from Peruvian seed, was 
imported to the island some 50 years ago, and has become thoroughly 
acclimatised. The fibre is of excellent quality, and was sold last year 
at the rate of 130 f. per 50 kilos. 

A portion of cotton imported from New Caledonia has been 
grown in the New Hebrides, where the soil is very rich. The coffee 
plantations of this island are suffering from a disease, and, therefore, 
planters have readily taken to cotton growing; they use the same 
kind as that grown in Caledonia. 
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SOMALI COAST. 
The , ' ' Compagnie Franfaise de Cotonnifere Coloniale ' ' has 
undertaken at Djibouti the growing of various kinds of cotton under 
irrigation, especially Caravonica cotton has been tried. The cultiva- 
tion here extends over an area of 20 hectares, and the results seem 
to confirm so far the excellent hopes which the experiments of Mr. 
Sinty led us to expect. Next year we expect to report fully on this 
interesting venture. 

OCEANIA. 

Cotton growing has developed well in the islands of Sous-le-vent, 
where the " Compagnie Cotonnifere des Etablissements Franfais de 
rOceanie " has established itself during the last year. 

There is plenty of labour to be had in these islands, and the 
natives have always been accustomed to the cultivation of cotton. 
Experiments have been made with success in Jannovitch cotton, and 
it was a pleasure for us to send through the Government seed of 
Sea-Island cotton. The principal efforts are directed towards an 
improvement of the method of cultivation, and this is being looked 
after by a former agent of ours. 

The company has bought in the second half-year of 1910, 22 tons 
of seed-cotton, and its first shipment of ginned cotton has just arrived 
in H^vre, where it has been easily sold at 130 f. per 50 kilos. The 
company hopes to send during 1911 some 20 tons of cotton. We see, 
therefore, that the question of cotton cultivation shows good prospects 
in Oceania. 



The production of all the cotton raised under the auspices of 
our Association has amounted to 352,492 kilos in 1910, against 
238,727 in 1909, equal to 1,567 bales against 1,085, or an increase of 
50%. 

I am convinced that you will unanimously be of opinion that the 
efforts of our Association deserve full encouragement, and justify the 
hopes which have been expressed. 

COTTON PRODUCED IN THE FRENCH COLONIES IN 
1909 AND 1910. 





1910 


1909 


Senegal ... 


12,000 


6,000 


Upper Senegal and Niger 


43,000 


35,000 


Dahomey... 


122,000 


.. 136,322 


Congo 


570 


— 


Ivory Coast 


170 


— 


Madagascar and Dependencies 


786 


2,865 


New Caledonia ... 


15,000 


5,000 


Somali Coast 


— 


1,150 


Guadeloupe 


1,966 


6,918 


Tahiti 


7,000 


— 


Algeria 


150,000 


45,060 




352,492 kilo 


s 238,727 kilos 




= 1,567 bale 


s = 1,085 bales 
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Cotton Growing in the Italian Colony 
" Eritrea." 

Report prepared by the Society for the Cultivation of Cotton in 

Eritrea. 



We have the pleasure of informing this Congress that after five 
years of troubles and difficulties, which have even endangered the 
existence of our company, we have, during last year, met with 
satisfactory results. 

For different reasons we have been obliged from the very start 
to bear heavy losses, especially due to the great difficulty in obtain- 
ing the necessary moisture for growing cotton in our colony, and 
due to the heavy sums spent on various experiments, to which must 
be added the enormously high expenses for transporting cotton from 
the different sections to the distant ginnery and from there to the 
coast. 

Our principal ginning plant, of which we reproduce a general 
view, is working at Agordat, and is used for ginning cotton, making 
oil, soap, and grinding the "dura," which is the most important 
nourishment of the natives. 

Though we also cultivate cotton near our ginnery, we must 
carry by camels to this place the produce of other fields, which are 
more than 100 miles from that point. This interferes, of course^ 
with a rapid progress of the cultivation, which is also hindered 
by the difficulty in inducing natives to accustom themselves to. 
practical work. 

Fortunately, the Italian Government has now decided to help- 
the cotton cultivation in our colony by undertaking the construction' 
of a new railway line, which, from Asmara, is going down to Cheren ;. 
so that within two years' time our cotton from Agordat to Massaua 
will be carried by rail for about 150 miles and only for about 70 miles; 
by camels. This fact will, of course, produce very great advantages 
in reducing the cost of freight and by increasing the amount of" 
practical work of the camels, which will only have to cover a com- 
paratively short distance, avoiding the most difficult part of the- 
journey, viz., the mountains. The success of our plan for the con- 
struction of this railway, which we have always pushed as much as- 
we could, is chiefly due to the valuable assistance of the present 
Minister directing the Italian Foreign Office, Marquis di Sangiuliano. 
and to the Governor of our colony. Marquis Salvago Raggi. 

As mentioned before, only when the new railway line begins, 
to work, shall we be able to greatly increase our production, which 
will certainly be an important one, as large areas are pedectly 
suitable for growing cotton under very favourable conditions ; but: 
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for the present we can only study the various problems, partly 
start hydraulic works, and teach the natives how to cultivate cotton 
by proving to them that they can get a much higher profit than 
they have ever dreamt of. 

The season finished on the 30th of June, 1910, and has given a 
total production of a little more than 1,500 small bales, equal to 
about 750 American bales ; but owing to the very good staple of our 
cotton, even on this small quantity, we had a profit which was 
increased by transactions in other products of our colony; so that 
after allowing a considerable sum for depreciation, we could pay 
a dividend of 5 % and invest some money in new irrigation work; 
this will enable us to start cotton-growing also near the coast, 
where, according to experiments already made, we trust to be 
successful. 

The average price obtained was just a little over lOd. per lb. 
including the lots grown by the natives, which, of course, did not 
prove as good as the cotton very carefully cultivated by ourselves. 

The patient studies for preparing special seed have given 
perfect satisfaction, and we can now look forward with confidence- 
to the future. 

Glad of our present situation, we sincerely wish an equal or 
even a better success to every similar concern, as it is a necessity 
for the European industry to get cotton from different places and 
so avoid the consequences of a disastrous monopoly which prevents 
the cotton industry from working on a reliable basis, and exposes 
it continuously to sudden and abnormal fluctuations in the prices o£- 
the raw material. 
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Cotton Growing in Peru. 

Paper prepared hy Mr. D. LIVINGSTONE JONES, Liverpool. 

It must have come before the notice of all who are engaged in 
the cotton industry that Peru is rapidly developing as a cotton- 
growing country, and that it is a producer of very fine staple. 

As an indication of the growth and possibility of increased pro- 
duction of cotton in this country, the following facts speak for them- 
selves. 

The qXiantity exported in 1899 was 13 million pounds, equivalent 
to 26,000 bales. 

The quantity exported in 1909 was 48 million pounds, equivalent 
to 96,000 bales. 

The figures for 1910 are not yet to hand at time of writing, 
but the crop is estimated at 55 million pounds, equivalent to 110,000 
bales, that is to say, in 11 years the cotton crop has been more than 
quadrupled, and yet the cotton-growing industry is practically in its 
infancy, as there are millions of acres of excellent land in the coast 
valleys capable of being brought under cultivation. 

Cultivation is carried on by means of irrigation, as the Peruvian 
coast is practically rainless, and it is chiefly through lack of funds to 
carry out further irrigation works which hinders the country from 
producing cotton on a much more extensive scale than is done at 
present. 

The cotton estates vary in size from 500 to 5,000 acres, few 
being larger. Still, they are owned principally by Peruvians. The 
bulk of the labourers are native Indians, and are on the whole fairly 
efficient. It is sometimes customary on some of the larger estates to 
let part of the land to small tenant farmers, who are called " yama- 
cones " ; cattle and implements are lent to them by the estate owner, 
and in some cases they receive small sums by way of advance. In 
return the estate owners receive one-half or one-third of the cotton 
produced in lieu of rent, and are entitled to purchase the other portion 
at a fixed price. In some of the valleys where labour is scarce this 
method is the most profitable, as the workmen look after their own 
crops with greater interest and care than they would otherwise as 
wage-earners. It is only fair to add that the owners of the cotton 
estates receive considerable financial support from the commercial 
houses which are established in the country, and are principally 
British firms, and these firms advance money to the planters on the 
security of their crops and in some cases also on security of lands. 
Rate of interest varies from 7 to 10 % per annum. Advances are 
usually made in monthly instalments during the growing season ; in 
addition, these merchants obtain a selling commission of 2'J- % , when 
the cotton is consigned to their care and sold by them. But during 
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the last few years, as the cotton commands a ready sale, it has been 
customary to sell it on the spot to the merchants, payment being 
made against shipping documents. 

The coast valleys of Peru enjoy special advantages for agricul- 
ture, and for cotton growing in particular, superseding perhaps those 
of all other cotton-growing countries. In order to be able to appre- 
ciate these advantages, it is necessary to understand the exceptional 
physical and climatic characteristics of the country. 

The coast line of Peru has an extension of about 1,400 miles 
from latitude 3 'to latitude 22, and for the most part it consists of 
arid sandhills, but these are intersected by numerous and exceedingly 
fertile valleys. The soil consists of rich, deep alluvium, and each one 
may be described as a miniature Egypt. These valleys run perpen- 
dicular to the sea, and vary in length from 25 to 100 miles, with the 
towering Andine region behind. Now, along the centre of each of 
these valleys a river runs, deriving its source no doubt from the tor- 
rential rains in the mountains, and these rivers have their outlet in 
the Pacific Ocean. They are further augmented during the hottest 
months (which is the growing season) through the snow melting on 
the heights of the Andes, so that not only do these rivers supply a 
sufficient quantity of water to irrigate the valleys, but they bring 
down a large quantity of thick, slimy sediment, which is deposited on 
the surface of the land as the water is being allowed to run over it, 
and serves thus as a manure. As most of the land in the valleys has 
a convenient slope towards the sea, and as the rivers coming down 
the mountains attain a considerable velocity, irrigation is a very 
simple matter. The water is drawn from the river by small canals 
called " acequias," and from these in turn side ditches are made at 
convenient intervals, so that every part of the valley can be con- 
veniently watered. 

The climate of Peru is an absolute surprise to everyone who visits 
the country for the first time. Although it is in the tropical zone the 
climate is not excessively hot, as one would expect it to be, the 
reason being that the Humbolt current, coming from the south, 
washes the Peruvian coast, and so modifies the temperature as to 
make the climate quite pleasant and healthy, or, as Consul- 
General Lucien Jerome terms it in his consular report, " an ideal 
climate. ' ' The temperature is fairly uniform during the year. The 
mean annual temperature of the coast provinces is 68° Fah. ; in the 
hottest months — January and February — the mean temperature is 
between 82° and 86° Fah. 

The advantages which naturally result from the above unique 
characteristics are obvious. These are principally : (1) The plants 
can be watered with regularity, and as frequently as is necessary, 
there being no excessive rainfall or droughts as sometimes happens 
in those countries where vegetation is dependent on natural rain. 
Consequently, and with a rich soil and uniform heat, the yield per 
acre is more than double that of countries dependent on natural rain. 
(2) The crops, if properly cared for, are secure, as the country is free 
from hurricanes, storms, or sudden and violent changes of tempera- 
ture. In the Northern part of Peru, and especially in the Chira valley, 

M 
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where there is abundance of water during the whole of the year, the 
dimate is so uniform that sowing can be done at any time of the year. 
(3) As these valleys are situated on the coast, the cost of inland trans- 
portation is very small. 

The most important of the coast valleys are supplied with rail- 
ways which terminate at the seaport. Most of the seaports offer very 
good harbour ; the only difficulty encountered is the heavy surf, which 
prevails occasionally at some of the ports during the loading season, 
June to August, and which retards the loading of the steamers. 

There are several lines of steamers calling at the various ports 
at regular intervals ; the principal lines are the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation Company and the Kosmos Line. The recently-established 
National Steamship Company, which possesses two fast-running 
steamers, does excellent service at all the Peruvian seaports, and the 
cotton which they carry is transhipped at Callao for the home boats 
or at Panama. 

There are four classes of cotton cultivated successfully in 
Peru : — 

(a) About 65 % of the Peruvian crop is a staple commonly called 
' ' Smooth Egyptian. " It is not a long staple, but strong and of good 
colour, and is considered a good substitute for American cotton. 

Two crops are usually gathered from the same plant. The yield 
per acre averages the first year about 500 lbs. lint cotton, and the 
second year, when the only necessary operations are pruning down 
the trees, watering, weeding, and picking, the yield averages 350 lbs. 
lint cotton per acre. The proportion of lint cotton to the seed cotton 
is 31 %. The present price of this class of staple is about 8d. per 
pound. 

(b) Next in importance comes the " Peruvian rough," which is 
an indigenous plant, and is grown principally in the Piura and lea 
valleys, where the heat is greatest; it is a long staple, and is used 
chiefly for mixing with wool. This plant attains the height of about 
8ft. to 10ft., is perennial, and can live 20 years, but it is usual to 
replant after the fourth crop. In value it is superseded only by " Sea 
Island." 

(c) Sea Island staple is also cultivated on a small scale, although 
it is not as good as the West Indian Sea Island; it is no doubt 
capable of a great improvement in quality ; present value is about 
Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per pound. 

(d) A small but increasing quality of the Mitafifi class is also 
cultivated ; it commands a ready sale, and the present price is about 
lid. per pound. 

There is also a tree cotton which flourishes in some parts of the 
unexploited regions of the interior, but owing to distance, lack of 
roads, and railways, hardly any attention is paid so far to these 
regions. 

A question of utmost importance in connection with cotton grow- 
ing is the supply of labour. Complaints are being made, and not 
without reason, by Peruvian cotton planters, of the scarcity of labour, 
but during the writer's 10 years residence in Peru, and during his 
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many visits to cotton plantations, one thing has always been notice- 
able, namely, that when estates are well administered and labourers 
are treated humanely and properly accommodated, there is always a 
plentiful supply of labour. During recent years a number of Chinese 
and Japanese labourers have immigrated into the country, but expe- 
rience has shown that native labour is on the whole more desirable. 
The average wage is about 2s. 6d. per day, and in some cases the men 
receive a portion of rice in addition. It is estimated that there are 
about two miUion Indians in the " Sierra " — the high plains of the 
Andes. These people squat on small plots of land, where they grow 
maize, potatoes, &c., upon which they subsist, but during the cotton- 
picking season gangs of these Indians come down to the cotton plan- 
tations, and return again at the end of the season with what money 
they have saved. 

To watch these robust labourers work on an irrigation canal in 
the heat of the day cannot but fill one with admiration. Although 
perhaps of an inferior type, they are of the same branch as the 
Indians who work on the nitrate pampas in Chili, many of whom are 
fine specimens of physique. 

Owing to insuflBciency of capital, the implements in use on most 
of the estates are rather primitive, but on some of the larger and 
most advanced estates steam ploughs and other modern implements 
are used to cultivate the land. 

An important element in connection with agriculture in Peru is 
the existence of guano deposits in the small islands off the coast. 
Guano is probably the best fertiliser in the world, and Peruvian agri- 
culturists have the privilege of taking as much as is required for local 
agriculture; the cost of extracting the guano and transportation to 
the fields amounts to about 35s. per ton. When used on land which 
is impoverished through many years of incessant cultivation, it 
produces most magnificent results. 

The Peruvian cotton crop is practically free from pests, but the 
plants suffer a good deal at times from what is known as " hielo," 
when the fully-developed cotton ball becomes hard and fails to open 
out. Farmers, however, discover that this can be avoided to a great 
extent by a more careful cultivation, and the more robust plants are 
able to resist this evil. 

Sometimes a good deal of destruction is made by rats, but this 
is simply the result of gross carelessness on the part of the farmers, 
who neglect to remove the weeds from the plants. 

During recent years an insect called " piojo bianco " has made 
its appearance in the Piura valley, where " Peruvian rough " quality 
is grown, and considerable damage has been done. It is practically 
agreed that this is due solely to the fact that the cotton trees are 
allowed to remain too long without being replanted. This insect does 
not appear after resowing, and would probably not reappear if the 
plants were resown every three years. 

Most of the larger estates have a ginning plant on the premises ; 
they also gin and press the cotton of the smaller farms in exchange 
for the cotton seed, which is worth about £5 per ton. 
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A few of the larger ginning establishments also crush the seed, 
and the oil extracted is refined and sold to the local soapmakers, and 
the cotton-seed cake is exported to England, where it finds a ready 
market. 

The Government Experimental Station near Lima, the capital, 
is doing a great deal of good by way of improving the quality, intro- 
ducing new varieties, and increasing the yield; experiments have 
proved that the yield per acre of the Egyptian class can be increased 
to 800 lbs. lint cotton per acre, as against 500 lbs. , which is the 
average on the plantations. The Peruvian planters are intelligent 
and progressive, and are eager to utilise the latest information, with 
a view of improving the quality of the cotton and increasing the 
yield. 

There are large tracts of land in the coast valleys still awaiting 
development, and offer a sound investment to foreign capital. When 
this capital is forthcoming there is every reason to believe that Peru 
will in the course of a few years yield as large a crop of cotton as 
Egypt 
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Cotton Growing in Asia Minor. 



Report of the German Levantine Cotton Growing Company. 



In our last year's report we took occasion to make a few remarks 
on the somewhat dismal political situation and the upsets of the 
economic life which existed within the principal sphere of our activity, 
the South-east of Asia Minor, in consequence of the massacres and 
the unrest of spring, 1909. We did this in order to point out that a 
steady development of cotton growing in Asia Minor is necessarily 
dependent upon the settlement of the political and economic condi- 
tions of Turkey and upon the settlement of the varied interests of the 
manifold population of Cilicia. It will not surprise you to hear that 
the consequences of the catastrophe, such as we experienced in April, 
1909, during which about 20,000 people lost their lives, have not 
been overcome in so short a time. We must, however, appreciate 
the fact that by wise and decided measures the Vilayet Govern- 
ment of Adana has done everything in its power to remedy these 
effects much quicker than it was generally supposed that they would 
be able to do 

The extraordinary favourable conditions of the prices of cotton 
have had an important effect on the economic revival of the country. 
Although the crop of 1909-10, as reported last year, had been reduced 
in consequence of the massacres by 40 % , the higher prices obtained 
relieved somewhat the financial situation, but especially this season of 
1910-11 has brought record prices, owing to reasons which we shall 
state further on. The cotton crop has given employment to all those 
able and willing to work, so that the economic condition of the whole 
district has profited by these circumstances. 

We must lay special stress on the fact that the peasantry has 
begun to recognise the value of more intensive cultivation of the soil, 
which has, however, been • forced upon them owing to the 
lack of labour. We see this confirmed by the commence- 
ment made with the importation of steam ploughs, of which 
there is a small number in the country, but especially 
by the considerable importation of agricultural machinery, mainly 
mowing and threshing machines. As soon as the conviction of the 
profitableness of deep ploughing has become generally recognised, we 
shall be able to reckon with a much larger yield per acre. The culti- 
vation during the last few centuries — nay, one might even say 
thousands of years — ^by means of primitive native ploughs, which 
simply scratch the soil, must make room for a more modern and 
rational cultivation in order to obtain from the soil the highest 
measure of its fertility. 

We have not failed to instil this idea into the minds of the 
planters, but in order to enable such farmers who are not in a position 
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to buy a modern steam plough, owing to lack of capital, or owing to 
the small acreage they possess, to benefit from the rational deep 
ploughing, we have ourselves bought a double-steam plough. It will 
begin its work shortly, and will be hired out principally to small 
farmers. This introduction of a steam plough will, on the one hand, 
increase the yield, and will, on the other, help to solve the difficult 
problem of cattle rearing, which question still is of great importance 
to the country. 

In our last report we expressed the hope that the new season 
1910-1911 would probably show a better result. The increased 
acreage under cotton gave rise to this expectation, and our careful 
enquiries to this effect lead us to believe that the crop of Cilicia would 
be 110,000 bales alone. Unfortunately, our expectations have not 
been fulfilled; the sowing season and the weather during the 
time when the young plants had to be attended was favour- 
able, but in July, 1910, the elements were disastrous. Dur- 
ing July and August the burning heat caused many of the 
capsules to fall off, and prevented a favourable develop- 
ment of the fibre. The yield has never before been so small as this 
year. Cotton is not picked in the fields in Asia Minor, but the entire 
capsules are gathered and taken to the houses of the peasants, and at 
the beginning of the crop the price of cotton is dependent upon 
the many adhering wooden parts of the boll ; in short, on the yield of 
the fibre in proportion to the capsules and seed. The trade in capsule- 
cotton, which is called Koza, is undertaken by many natives. Many 
of the small dealers have this year not recognised that the percentage 
of lint in proportion to capsule and seed was smaller than usual, so 
that at the beginning cotton realised an excessively high price. The 
net yield of the fibre of lint cotton was smaller, and consequently the 
average price of the fibre was higher than these buyers had antici- 
pated. This caused the Levantine cotton, to a large degree, to be 
sold at the beginning of the season at an abnormally high price, espe- 
cially as the Kosatschis (dealers in capsule-cotton) would not part 
with their ginned cotton until the market situation would allow them 
to sell without loss. 

At the same time many other circumstances intervened, which 
caused a rise in the price of cotton. The Turkish and Greek spinning 
mills had begun their new season with a very small stock of cotton, 
and they obtained considerable quantities from the first arrivals. It 
is quite natural that these spinning mills, situated in the country, are 
able to pay higher prices than can be obtained for export purposes. 
These mills brought the prices of Levantine cotton above the basis of 
cotton from those other countries with which it enters into competi- 
tion. Furthermore, the demand from Continental consumers for 
immediate delivery was very good at the beginning of the season ; in 
short, we had a ready demand at prices which exceeded all former 
experiences. The unfavourable news as regards the Indian crop, with 
the better qualities of which Levantine cotton enters keenly into com- 
petition, and the enormous and quick increases in the price of Surats 
had their immediate effect on our market. The old experience that 
the Oriental will not acknowledge a fall in the market, but anticipates 
too much a rise, has again been confirmed ; he is extremely optimistic, 
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and regards a fall in the market simply as a foreboding of the new 
rise, which, according to his opinion, will give him still more favour- 
able chances than before. 

The Oriental has been confirmed in this attitude by the events 
which have taken place during the last seasons. If we consider that 
the Levantine market is so small that a rise may be caused through 
the purchases of only 50 bales, and that frequently cover has to be 
made by exporters for urgent contracts, we shall comprehend that 
Levantine cotton was, c.i.f.. Continental ports, higher in price at the 
time than Liverpool futures; even Indian cotton, especially Broach, 
reached during this season for a short time the same value as Liver- 
pool futures, but in this case it was an exception which had not 
occurred for many years, whilst the prices of Levantine cotton were, 
as a rule, during this season on this extraordinary basis. At the time 
of making this report medium Levantine cotton for July-August 
cannot be obtained at less than 7'56d. per pound, c.i.f.. Continental 
ports. 

These extraordinary conditions of price are due also to a number 
of other causes. For a number of years, and also during the last 
autumn and winter, overwhelming rainfalls and consequent inunda- 
tions caused enormous damage. The crop was partly in the fields, 
and was consequently injured. The capsules were in some places 
taken off and stored in the primitive warehouses of the peasants, and 
suffered under the influence of the water ; all roads of communication 
were flooded, and for quite a long time cotton could only be trans- 
ported by caravans or bullock carts. In the spring of this year various 
villages, and even the town of Adana, have been exposed to 
dangerous floods in consequence of an enormous fall of snow which 
not alone occurred in the Taurus Mountains, but even in the plain, an 
event which has not taken place in the memory of the oldest living 
peasants. 

There was further a great lack of hands for the purpose of 
separating the capsules from the fibre and for ginning. The military 
operations in Syria and in Hauran and in the Yemen caused many 
hands to be called in for service, and many of the ablest men were 
drawn from the Vilayet Adana. Another source of scarcity of labour 
is the construction of the Bagdad Railway in the Cilician Plain. Most 
of the labourers employed there would at ordinary times have assisted 
in gathering the cotton crop. 

Since the beginning of our activity in Cilicia we have 
endeavoured to remedy the evils which are connected with the separa- 
tion of the husk and the seed in the houses of the peasants. At last 
the Government has recognised the importance of our demands, and 
issued rigorous measures against the evils, of which we had com- 
plained for many years. The energetic steps taken by the Govern- 
ment caused a complete cessation of the work being performed in the 
houses, but owing to these rules this part of the work was delayed 
considerably, and the crop was already four or six weeks late. 

In view of the various injurious climatic influences of which we 
have spoken, we could only expect that the quality of the cotton should 
not be as good as previously, but the measures taken by the Govern- 
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ment as to the separation of the husk from the seed have compensated 
for the natural disadvantages. 

Another unfortunate coincidence was that we had to suffer 
this year largely from a very irregular shipping traffic. Mersina, 
which is the port of exportation of the Cilician cotton crop, does not 
possess a proper harbour, and ships have to be loaded a long way off 
the shore. Unfortunately, during last autumn and winter we had 
uninterrupted storms on the Syrian and Asian coasts, and conse- 
quently we could not have anything like a regular shipping traffic. 
Many ships did not even call at Mersina, or if they did, they were 
unable to take cargo. It rarely happened that all the cotton could be 
taken from the lighters into the ship, and many a lot of cotton was 
short shipped. Cotton has been awaiting shipment at Mersina for 
four and even six weeks because the steamers for the Continental 
ports were prevented from anchoring. Moreover, some of 
the shipping companies increased considerably the rate of freight on 
cotton from the ports of Asia Minor, because the steamers of the 
Syrian Steamship Company had already sufficient cargo in Alexandria 
owing to the heavy crop of cotton in Egypt. We mention as a final 
disadvantage under which we suffered during last year the complete 
interruption of telegraphic communication with the places in the 
Cilician plain, and especially with Adana. The interruption lasted 
fully two weeks in February of this year, and for a further week 
telegrams took three and four days before they were delivered. The 
interruption of telegraphic communication, during which we were 
unable to communicate with our branch office, took place at a time at 
which the markets of the world, after a rise of several months, were 
without cover. Although the many circumstances which have taken 
place this season in quick succession have naturally had an unfavour- 
able effect upon the extension of cotton growing in Cilicia, we are not 
in the least inclined to change our views, expressed in former years, 
as to the favourable possibilities existing in Asia Minor for cotton 
growing. If we examine these disastrous events, we must recognise 
that there are influences of a transitory character. 

If the Turkish Government really has the intention of promoting 
energetically the cultivation of cotton in Cilicia, it will have to take 
two measures at once into consideration, viz. : — 

(1) To regulate the beds of the rivers flowing through the Cilician 
Plain, and in combination with this to establish irrigation of the 
plain. 

(2) To take care that the irregularities connected with the 
Turkish telegraph service are avoided. 

As long as one has to be subjected to such irregularities in the 
telegraphic communication, as in February of 1911, it is out of the 
question that the cotton export business can become established, as 
immediate decision must be taken in dealing with cotton. 

As everybody in Turkey is at present engaged in talking of 
economic reform.s, it is time that energetic action should be taken 
where the evils are so perceptible as in the telegraph service. The 
scheme for irrigating the Cilician Plain has been begun by preliminary 
work for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of the scheme ; the latter 
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would undoubtedly be an enormous progress for the development of 
agriculture in general, and especially for cotton growing in Cilicia. 
If the scheme could be entirely executed, we are confident that we 
are not over-estimating the increased capacity of producing cotton, if 
we say that 150,000 bales more could be grown under irrigation. We 
are of opinion that the uniform extension of cotton growing on a 
large scale will only be possible in Cilicia if the courses of the rivers 
are regulated and a systematic method of irrigation is applied. The 
cotton crop is at present, on the one hand, exposed to the dangers of 
inundation, and on the other to those of an insufficient water supply. 
In our estimate we have not considered that through the regulation of 
the courses of the rivers, large districts, which are to-day water- 
logged, will be opened up for cultivation purposes. 

The construction of the Bagdad Railway in the Cilician Plain has 
been commenced during the last year, and it will not take long before 
trains are run from Adana to the East, and thus we shall have com- 
munication with the most important places from the interior of Cilicia 
with the capital of the Vilayet. We may confidently expect that 
through this railway the South-east of Asia Minor will still be more 
opened up to cultivation. The increased revenues from all the dis- 
tricts which have been opened up by the Anatolian and Bagdad Rail- 
ways show clearly in what great measure these districts have been 
raised to a much higher source of profitableness. We may expect 
this all the more in Cilicia, in which we possess all the fundamental 
conditions for an intensive agricultural cultivation. 

The conditions of price, as existing in the Adana district, 
described above, were almost the same in the Vilayet Atdan (Smyrna), 
with the exception that the weather conditions here were more 
favourable and normal. 

Whilst during the last two years the crop in the Aleppo district 
was so small, owing to the devastations of the locust, that no cotton 
could be obtained for export, we are glad to say that this year some 
considerable activity has again been shown for the export business. 
The cotton was of a very nice colour, whilst the staple, as in former 
years, left much to be desired. Aleppo and environs, especially from 
there to the coast, had an enormous fall of snow, causing even a 
stoppage of the caravans and a long delay in shipping (at the port of 
Alexandrette), owing to the late arrival of goods from the interior. 
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In 1910 the conditions of the Italian cotton industry were ex- 
tremely difficult, and our Association was obhged to devote the 
greatest part of its activity to look for the best means, if not to over- 
come the crisis at least to lessen its effects. With this object in mind, 
the two following institutions have been founded in 1910 : Unione 
Short-time Organizzato, and Unione Industriale Cotoniera. 

The organised Short-time Union began to work on the first of 
February, 1910, taking for its basis the amount of yam stocks of the 
spinners and weavers, and the engagements. The Committee of the 
Union fixed every month the short time for the two following fort- 
nights, the minimum being one-half day and the maximum two days 
a week. 

In consequence of this arrangement the stocks which at the 
beginning of the Organisation amounted to 4 • 300 kg. per spindle were 
reduced, by-and-by, until in January, 1911, the amount was 2-500 kg. 
per spindle. 

Judging from the statistics, the crisis ought to have been con- 
sidered overcome, but peculiar circumstances and a general depression 
prevented the spinners from obtaining a price for their products 
which would cover at least their expenses. This was due to an abnormal 
financial condition in the industry, to the enormous stocks of manufac- 
tured goods still in the hands of the merchants, and lastly to the exces- 
sively high prices of the raw material, which affected very much the 
consumption of the finished article. 

To improve this state of affairs our Association established the 
Unione Industriale Cotoniera whose principal object was to study 
how to promote exportation, and to find an opening abroad for the 
production which could not be sold for consumption in the country. 
Until the conclusion of these studies the minimum price of the yam 
was fixed, based on the quotations of the cotton and more uniform 
and reasonable conditions for sale were put in force. 

Although this understanding effected some great advantages, 
especially through the rise of the prices for yarn, it did not last long 
on account of the small number of spinners who joined the Union. 

Those who had kept apart, made all the profit by selling their 
goods at higher prices, while those who had signed the agreement only 
succeeded with difficulty in placing a small part of their products at 
the established prices. 

This Union was, however, not dissolved before drawing up a com- 
plete plan of reforms and proposals. 

It was shown clearly that the short time, although giving satis- 
factory results, would mean great expenses to those who submitted 
to it. 

For this reason it was thought necessary that a new agreement 
should also include the weavers and it was proposed to stop a certain 
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number of spindles and looms with an indemnity to be paid by all 
the members of the new agreement. 

This decision was perfectly rational, because it is only fair that 
the mills having the advantage of working full time should contribute 
to the sum to be paid for the stopping of the number of machines 
whose product was in excess. This proportional contribution would 
at any rate be very small compared to the expenses caused by the 
short time. 

After many serious discussions about this point we finally drew 
up the statutes of a new Unione Industriale Cotoniera. 

Our Association is now endeavouring to obtain the signatures of 
the spinners and manufacturers so as to arrive at the constitution 
of the agreement. I do not know if it will succeed, it is certain that 
this time we have tried to avoid outsiders. But all the spinners and 
weavers of some importance ought to belong to the organisation 
before we can consider the plan as being definitely estabUshed. 

Besides some questions of less importance, our Association has 
undertaken to form a league to assist those of our members who were 
affected by the " Knight Yancey & Co.'s failure." Itahan and Ameri- 
can lawyers are working together to safeguard the interests of our 
members who have sustained serious losses by this great fraud. 

I trust that the efforts made by the Cotton Bills of Lading Confer- 
ence and by the bankers interested in the acceptance and negotiation 
of bills of exchange will be successful in bringing about such measures 
as to prevent in future the spinner, who imports cotton, from running 
the risk of being defrauded as has lately been the case. 

Following the arrangements made by the International Federation 
our Association has asked its members to make regular tests as to 
moisture contained in the cotton. 

Many experiments have been made especially at our testing house, 
and the results have given sufficient evidence of the importance of 
continually supervising arrivals of cotton to prevent by a systematic 
control, the excess of humidity, which although still a fairly rare abuse, 
seems likely to become a general and acknowledged custom, occasion- 
ing great loss to the importer. 

The year 1910 having been a very bad year for our industry, has 
been a time of strenuous work for our Itahan Association to further 
a general prosperity. 

The spinners quite reahse the necessity of organisation, but the 
weavers do not feel very much inchned to subscribe to the Association 
under the pretext that everything is done to the advantage of the 
spinner. Such a statement is really not justifiable as a great number 
of the measures are indirectly for the benefit of the weavers. The 
fault lies on their side if not more has been done for them because 
the majority of the weavers keep outside our organisation. 

Let us hope that the work done by our Association wiU convince 
outsiders that great results are only to be obtained through organi- 
sation. 

The crisis might be indefinitely prolonged if the spinners and 
manufacturers do not unite their strength and energy in a common 
and well-organised cause for the benefit of the entire cotton industry. 
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Annual Report of the Rhenish-Westphalian Master 
Cotton Spinners' Association. 

On January 1st, 1910, the Association had 68 members, with 
1,988,910 spinning spindles, 285,228 doubling spindles, and 11,044 
looms. In the course of the year one firm resigned its membership, 
having given up the spinning branch of its business, consequently 
the Association on December 31st, 1910, had 67 members, with 
1,996,862 spinning spindles, 284,792 doubling spindles, and 11,044 
looms. Meanwhile, various enlargements in the mills of members 
have taken place, details of which are not yet completely collected. 

The following subjects were dealt with by the Association : — 

(1) Curtailment of Production.- — As in 1909, an effort was made 
at the beginning of 1910 to introduce a uniform organised curtailment 
of production. On January 9th a meeting was held in Berlin under 
the auspices of the South German Cotton Spinners' Association, to 
which delegates from: the other German Spinners' Associations were 
invited. Unfortunately, the meeting called by us on February 3rd, 
to which all the cotton spinners of West Germany were invited, was 
badly attended, and an absolutely negative result was obtained, so 
that the efforts made by our Association in this respect were entirely 
frustrated. In consequence of this, the other Associations did not 
continue their efforts to enforce the proposed curtailment in their 
districts. 

(2) Preliminary Regulations for the Trade in Grey Cotton Yarns. 
— ^The Association took part in the consultations between the cotton 
spinners and manufacturers, initiated by the Chamber of Commerce 
at Miinchen-Gladbach, with respect to the establishment of a testing- 
house at the Royal Prussian Technical College, and for the purpose 
of establishing uniform regulations for the trade in grey cotton yam. 
After many deliberations a set of preliminary regulations was estab- 
lished, copy of which has been submitted to the Barcelona Congress. 
(See papers dealing with the Usages of the Sale of Yarns.) 

(3) Continuation Schools. — Representations were made at the 
Ministry of Commerce concerning the handicap which would be felt 
by the cotton-spinning industry in case of the proposed Bill becoming 
law. 

(4) Statistics of Production. — The result of the enquiries made 
by the Secretary of the Interior in 1907 was submitted to the delegates 
of the Associated Associations in a conference, and a summary of it 
was published on May 14th, 1910. The Secretary of the Interior 
informed the industry that such enquiries would be made annually, 
although on a somewhat more simple basis. The new enquiry forms 
were submitted for approval to the Association, and the Committee 
declared itself entirely in agreement with the questions. 

(5) Statistics of the Return on Capital Invested in the Limited 
Companies of the German Cotton Industry. — ^This tabulation was 
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decided upon on February 3rd, angi will be published shortly. The 
statistics will cover the years 1900 to 1909. (See separate paper.) 

(6) Fire Insurance Statistics. — ^The continuation of the statistics 
undertaken in former years was also decided upon on February 3rd ; 
owing to the many difficulties connected with the last-mentioned 
statistics, we have not yet been able to attend to this work. 

(7) International Federation. — Our Association was represented 
by 13 delegates at the International Congress, held in Brussels, on 
June 6th, 7th, and 8th. Our members have received copies of the 
official report. Mr. C. O. Langen has again been elected representa- 
tive of Germany on the International Committee for 1911, and Mr. H. 
Semlinger, Bamberg, as his substitute. 

On November 21st, 22nd, and 23rd the International Committee 
held meetings in London, at which the wish of the German Spinners' 
Associations was expressed that the international cotton statistics 
should only be collected once every year, and that a time should be 
chosen at which the European cotton stocks were as a rule normal. 
This proposal was, however, not supported by any of the other 
countries, and it was decided to continue the publication of the 
statistics as heretofore, viz. , on March 1st and September 1st. 

A full report of the reception of the International Committee by 
the President of the Board of Trade, the Right Hon. Sydney Buxton, 
and the Secretary of State for India, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Crewe, has been circulated amongst the members. At the latter 
reception the members of the Committee dwelt upon the necessity of 
energetically promoting cotton growing in India. 

(8) Other Organisations. — ^The representatives of the Association 
have taken part in the meetings of the committees and the general 
meetings of the Bremen Cotton Exchange, of the Central Federation 
of German Industrials, and of the District Railways. 

(9) Sundries. — Besides the above important questions, others of 
various nature, the enumeration of which would be too much for such 
a short report, occupied the attention of the Association. As in 
former years, we received a great number of enquiries and gave 
various opinions. As the latter were usually required immediately, 
the writer was obliged in most cases to give his personal view. A 
great number of these enquiries referred to the preliminary regula- 
tions for the trade in grey yarns, and came partly from members of 
the Association, partly from outsiders," and some from yarn 
consumers. 

Unfortunately, the hope expressed at the conclusion of our last 
year's report that 1910 should be a more favourable year for the 
textile industry, especially for the German cotton-spinning industry, 
has not been realised. The past year may perhaps be described as 
the most unfortunate year for the cotton-spinning industry. Even if 
during the last few months a slight improvement has taken place, the 
situation must still be described as entirely unsatisfactory. Yarn 
stocks have been reduced almost to their normal state, and it is all 
the more to be regretted that the German spinners continue to under- 
sell each other, and prevent prices of yarn to be established which 
are in conformity with the prices of raw material. To obtain this 
should be the urgent aim at which everybody should help, as no 
industry can exist if for years not even a moderate profit is made. 
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Organisation of the French Cotton 
Associations. 

Paper prepared by Mr. CASIMIR BERGER, Paris. 



I think I ought to place before you, as already done in 1910, the 
report of the cotton-spinning industry made up to March 1st last. 

It will be noted that there is an increase each year in the number 
of spindles represented in the replies to our enquiries, showing the 
interest taken by the spinning industry and its desire to obtain the 
reliable information supplied by the International Cotton Federation. 

The number of spindles now recorded for France is 7,200,000, 
and we have replies respecting 6,978,867 of them ; 25 firms, repre- 
senting 221,133 spindles, either abstained from replying or did not 
give their figures, for the reports of some spinning mills came in very 
slowly. 

NUMBER OF SPINDLES. 

Report made up to March 1st, 1911. 



I Firms who have 


Number of Spindles, 


Spindles"' 

in course of 

erection. 


Spindles 
on ^Egyptian 




Mule. 


Eing. 


Cotton. 


Est District 50 

LiUe 18 

Roubaix- 

Tourcoing 22 

Normandy 52 

"Isolated" .... 32 
"Independent".. 49 


867,858 
1,047,680 

587,530 
516,292 
478,292 
490,814 


1,047,775 
140,342 

209,626 
755,446 
269,796 
567,416 


8,672 
45,000 

18,000 

1,680 

22,248 

34,300 


217,140 
736,262 

74,400 

50,926 

159,868 

272,506 


223 


3,988,466 


2,990,401 


129,900 


1,511,102 



No reply 



f Est 

. "Isolated" .... 
("Independent" 23 j 



representing 221,133 spindles. 



I thought it would be useful to know how many spindles in 
France were protected with automatic extinguishers. During the 
last two years the cost of installation with these extinguishers has 
been considerably reduced, and during the same period a large 
number of spinning mills have adopted sprinkler installations, 
thereby reducing their annual insurance premiums by from 45 % to 
60%. 
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I have asked for information concerning 7,200,000 spindles, and, 
according to the replies received representing 5,016,058, 3,081,591 are 
now sprinklered and 1,934,467 not sprinklered. 

I think that French spinning mills will very soon be sprinklered 
with but few exceptions, and, by thus offering safe risk to the 
insurance companies, will be able to obtain more advantageous terms. 

In France we are at the present moment suffering from one of 
the most acute crises, affecting alike both the spinning and the 
weaving industry. This is owing to the high price of raw material, 
and above all to particular conditions obtaining in France, where we 
have had bad harvests, and are still feeling the effects of the floods 
in 1910. 

For a month or more we have been studying the question very 
carefully, and find the only remedy at our disposal to counteract this 
crisis is short time, but we refrained from its immediate application 
as we did not wish to reduce the wages of the operatives during the 
bad season. 

Each of the cotton districts has now resolved on short time, 
which has become necessary and even urgent in the near future. 

The factories in the " Est " district are for the most part engaged 
both in spinning and weaving, and seem disposed to adopt at an early 
date some measure of short time ; the spinners will naturally follow 
the example set by their colleagues who are spinners and manufac- 
turers. 

In the Nord there exists an understanding between spinners to 
establish a minimum price, in order to get as near as possible to the 
net cost price. The question of short time will also have to be con- 
sidered in this district. An agreement would be possible between 
the Nord and Normandy in order to establish a similar rule as regards 
a minimum price and short time. 

In Normandy, after six months' effort, which had a salutary 
effect, a Spinners' Association was formed, deciding on a minimum 
price and a regulation as to the amount of controlling short time. 

This agreement dates from March 16th last, and will operate 
until December 31st next; it is to be hoped that the good effects of 
these arrangements will result in a renewal of the agreement for a 
further period of 12 months. 

The object of the minimum price is to fix a minimum selling 
■price based upon the cost of raw material, and giving the spinner a 
margin allowing him to get as near as possible to his net cost. 

This minimum changes automatically according to the rise or fall 
of raw material ; a variation of 2.50 frs. in the season's price gives a 
variation of 5 centimes per kilo up or down in the minimum price. 

A very stringent regulation assures the good working of this 
agreement among spinners. 

Short time is also imposed automatically. If the stock per 
spindle, returned monthly, exceeds 2 kilos 500 grammes, short time 
is compulsory. In this case, the short time enacted is one day for 
each surplus of 100 grammes or portion of 100 grammes, to take 
effect within a stipulated time. If, in spite of this measure, the 
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stock should grow to exceed 3 kilos 500 grammes per spindle, short 
time would have to be increased to a day and a half per week. 

A rigorous supervision is imposed, both as regards the minimum 
price and the application of short time. 

It is to be hoped that these measures will be adopted throughout 
the whole of the French cotton industry, and without further delay. 
A preventive remedy is always more efficacious than one applied when 
the evil is in full swing. 

Last year the General Syndicate of the French Cotton Industry 
formed an advisory committee to the French spinning industry ; this 
year it is about to form an advisory committee to the French weaving 
industry. 

These two committees are composed of members of our various 
industrial groups, and will thus be in direct and permanent touch 
with each other. We must hope that, although very far apart, our 
cotton spinners and manufacturers, meeting thus frequently, will 
see their way to the adoption of the measures advocated, not only to 
put an end to the crises from which we are suffering, but also to 
minimise them and to prevent their recurrence in the future. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER OF SPINDLES AND LOOMS BELONGING 1 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS' AND M. 



ASSOCIATIONS. 


1911 
Spindles | Looms 


19 

Spindles 


10 

Looms 


1909 

Spindles 1 Looms 


1908 

Spindles 1 


ENGLAND. 

Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations 

North and North-east Lancashire Spinners' and 

Manufacturers' Association 


36,000,000 
4,386,854 


60,000 
394,970 


35,000,000 
4,449,448 


50,000 
390,722 


34,000,000 

4,711,460 
38,711,460 


46,000 
387,723 


32,392,180 
4,462,640 




Total : England 


40,386,854 


454,970 


39,449,448 


440,722 


433,723 


36,854,820 




GERMANY. 

South German Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Association 

Rhenish-Westphalian Master Cotton Spinners' 
and Manufacturers' Association 

Saxon Master Cotton Spinners' Association 

Alsacian Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Association 


3,179,000 

2,274,138 
1,771,900 

1,537,790 


53,000 

11,044 
2,500 

30,727 


3,149,000 

2,131,524 
1,745,400 

1,475,169 


52,000 

11,044 
2,306 

31,049 


3,010,000 

2,131,524 
1,269,900 

1,470,222 


51,600 
10,195 

31,826 


2,644,562 

1,835,514 
1,221,500 

1,382,913 




Total : Germany . . 


8,762,828 
4,750,000 


97,271 
70,000 


8,501,093 


96,399 


7,88i,646 


93,621 
77,500 


7,084,489 




FRANCE. 

Federation of French Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Association 


4,700,000 


77,500 


4,700,000 


4,673,300 




AUSTRIA. 

Austrian Master Cotton Spinners' Association . . 
Austrian Master Cotton Manufacturers' Association 


4,445,167 


39,928 


4,229,259 


38,240 


.3,206,350 


40,008 


3,206,350 




ITALY. 

ItaUan Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Association 


3,250,000 


40,000 


3,525,000 


52,000 


3,000,000 


60,00U 


2,275,000 




RUSSIA. 

Cotton Spinners' and Weavers' Committee at 

Moscow . . 
Textile Section of St. Petersburg Millowners' 

Association 


4,312,184 
730,681 


67,869 
9,428 


3,503,536 
700,250 


53,232 
9,350 


2,774,606 


42,779 







SWITZERLAND. 

Swiss Master Cotton Spinners', Doublers', and 
Manufacturers' Association 


1,485,454 


19,074 


1,496,992 


19,675 


1,559,726 


19,656 


1.540,188 




SPAIN. 

Spanish Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Association 


1.230,000 


12,000 


1,250,000 


12,000 


1,200,000 


12,000 


1,200,000 




BELGIUM. 

Belgian Master Cotton Spinners' Association 
Belgian Master Cotton Manufacturers' Association 


954,959 


12,385 


900,200 


12,000 


907,500 


11,000 


1,031,137 




HOLLAND. 

Dutch Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Association 


483,932 


30,129 


461,330 


26,338 


454,484 


25,784 


436,556 




PORTUGAL. 

Oporto Association 

Lisbon Association 


287,400 
93,616 


9,000 
3,000 


287,400 
90,616 


3,000 


288,400 
90,616 


9,000 
3,000 


378,016 




SWEDEN. 

Swedish Master Cotton Spinners' Association . . 


345,616 




345,616 












DENMARK. 

Danish Master Cotton Spinners' and Manu- 
facturers' Association 


83,000 


3,500 


83,000 


3,500 










NORWAY. 

Norwegian Master Cotton Spinners' and Manu- 
facturers' Association . . 


77,693 


2,153 


77,673 


2,163 


77,597 


2,153 


75,686 




INDIA. 

Bombay Millowners' Association 
Cawnpore Cotton Section ( Chamber of \ 
Calcutta Cotton Section ( Commerce J 
Madras and Southern Indian Cotton Millowners' 
Association . . 


2,729,251 
286,214 
285,263 

384,880 


40,101 

4,068 

550 

2,855 


2,777,368 
286,214 
285,263 

343,795 


36,517 

4,068 

550 

2,851 










Total : India 


3,685,608 


47,574 


3,692,640 


43,986 










JAPAN. 

Japanese Cotton Spinners' Association , . 


2,095,232 


17,720 


1,930,107 


13,213 


1,755,048 


11,146 


1,617.846 




Grand Total 


77,460,224 


936,001 


75,224,160 


903,318 


66,607,433 


841,270 


60,373,387 


f 



BER OF SPINDLES AND LOOMS BELONGING TO THE ASSOCIATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 
nON OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS' AND MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 



1910 


1909 


1908 


1907 


1906 


Increase (+) or Decrease (-) during 


Spindlbs 


Looms 


Spindles 


Looms 


Spindles 


Looms 


Spindles 


Looms 


Spindles 


Looms 


Spindles 


Looms 


35,000,000 


50,000 


34,000,000 


46,000 


32,392,180 


40,000 


29,392,180 


__ 


29,392,180 




+ 1,000,000 


+ 10,000 


4,449,448 


390,722 


4,711,460 


387,723 


4,462,640 


372,443 


3,999,090 


341,470 


3,930,318 


330,831 


- 62,594 


+ 4,248 


39,449,448 


440,722 


38,711,460 


433,723 


36,854,820 


412,443 


33,391,270 


341,470 


33,322,498 


330,831 


+ 937,406 


+ 14,248 


3,149,000 


52,000 


3,010,000 


51,600 


2,644,562 


45,595 


2,500,000 


44,000 

i 


2,493,000 


43,331 


+ 30,000 


+ 1,000 


2,131,524 
1,745,400 


11,044 
2,306 


2,131,524 
1,269,900 


10,195 


1,835,514 
1,221,500 


8,565 


1,784,681 
1,089,600 


8,613 


1,900,463 
1,063,750 


7,948 


+ 142,614 
+ 26,500 




+ 194 


1,475,169 


31,049 


1,470,222 


31,826 


1,382,913 


30,378 


1,398,790 


21,488 


1,393,118 
6,850,331 

5,330,600 





+ 62,621 


-322 


8,501,093 


96,399 


7,881,646 


93,621 
77,500 


7,084,489 


84,538 


6,773,071 


74,101 
77,000 


51,279 


+ 261,735 


+ 872 


4,700,000 


77,500 


4,700,000 


4,673,300 


77,218 


4,600,000 


88,270 


+ 50,000 


-7,500 


4,229,259 


38,240 


3,206,350 


40,008 


3,206,360 


30,896 


3,000,000 


39,800 


3,050,095 


44,673 


+ 215,908 


+ 1,688 


3,525,000 


52,000 


3,000,000 


60,000 


2,275,000 


46,000 


2,167,000 


46,000 


1,500,000 


40,000 


-275,000 


-12,000 


3,503,536 


53,232 


2,774,606 


42,779 
















+ 808,648 


+ 14,637 


700,250 


9,350 



















+ 30,431 


+ 78 


1,496,992 


19,675 


1,559,726 


19,556 


1,540,188 


19,622 


1,460,982 


18,208 


1,462,770 


18,028 


-11,538 


-601 


1,260,000 


12,000 


1,200,000 


12,000 


1,200,000 


12,000 


1,200,000 


12,000 


1,000,000 


20,000 


-20,000 




900,200 


12,000 


907,500 


11,000 


1,031,137 


11.900 


939,000 


10,500 


894.000 


9.600 


+ 54,759 


+ 385 


461,330 


26,338 


454,484 


35,784 


436.556 


24.598 










+ 22,602 


+ 3,791 


287,400 
90,616 


3,000 


288,400 
90,616 


9,000 
3,000 


378,016 


12.000 


371,372 


14,000 


367,872 


14.000 


+ 3,000 


+ 9,000 


345,616 
























83,000 


3,500 






















77,673 


2,163 


77,597 


2,153 


75,685 


2,065 











+ 20 


-10 


2,777,368 
286,214 
285,263 


36,517 

4,068 

550 


















-48,117 


+ 3,584 


343,795 


2,851 


















+ 41,085 


+ 4 


3,692,640 


43,986 




1 










- 7,012 


+3,578 


1,930,107 


13,213 


1,755,048 


11,146 


1,617,846 


9,462 


1,450,949 


133,052 


53,778,166 




+ 165,125 


+ 4,507 


75,224,160 : 


903,318 


66,607,433 

i 


841,270 


60,373,387 


750,742 


55,353,644 


765,131 


616,681 


+ 2,236,084 


+ 32,683 
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ORGANISATION. 



Report of the Belgian Master Cotton Spinners' 
Association. 



The Belgian Master Cotton Spinners' Association (L 'Association 
Cotonnifere de Belgique) comprises only spinners and such establish- 
ments where spinning and weaving are combined. Those who are 
engaged in weaving only belong to a separate Association — the 
Belgian Manufacturers' Association (L 'Association Beige de Tissage). 

The Belgian Master Cotton Spinners' Association has at present 
a membership of 1,000,000 spindles, of the 1,350,000 spindles which 
Belgium possesses. Efforts are being constantly made to increase 
the number of our members, as it is recognised that any action of an 
association, in order to be effective, must represent at least 80 % of 
the industry. 

The Belgian Master Cotton Spinners' Association, not having yet 
obtained a proportion of 80 % of the total number of spindles existing 
in Belgium, has during the last few years insisted upon, whenever 
the adoption of compulsory short time for the members was decided, 
that sufficient outside firms to make up 80 % of the total Belgian 
spinners should consent to adopt the same extent of short time. 

The Belgian Cotton Spinners' Association aims by united action 
at an improvement in the industrial situation and the lessening of the 
effects of periodical crises. To obtain this double object it is, in the 
first instance, necessary to know at any moment the real situation of 
each mill, in order to ascertain the conditions of the various mills of 
the whole industry. It is for this reason that the Belgian Master 
Cotton Spinners' Association requires its members to state at the end 
of each month their production in single and double yarns, the 
amount of orders taken, deliveries made during the last 30 days, the 
quantity of stock and the orders still to be delivered. The infor- 
mation furnished by each spinner is treated with absolute secrecy; 
only the totals are communicated to the members and discussed in the 
general monthly meeting, where also the official statistics of importa- 
tion and exportation of yarns during the preceding months are con- 
sidered. 

Spinners who possess between them more than half of the total 
number of spindles existing in Belgium meet, in addition, every week, 
in order to get to know the actual sales made in Belgium during the 
preceding week. This statement is also made up from information 
supplied by the spinners, and gives the prices obtained by them. The 
average prices are calculated from these, and are communicated to 
the other spinners of the country, and then to the commercial and 

N 
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industrial Press. In these weekly meetings particulars as to the 
state of the raw cotton market and of events in other countries are 
communicated. 

At the periodical crises of the cotton industry, caused by the 
excessive price of the raw material or by an accumulation of stocks, 
the Belgian Association opposes short time unless, as we have said 
above, the adhesion of the outside spinners is obtained in order to 
arrive at 80 % of the total number of spindles existing in Belgium. 
As soon as this percentage is obtained, a stoppage becomes compul- 
sory for all the members of the Association, even for those who have 
voted against the measure; they are, however, allowed to run their 
mills if they agree to pay a fine fixed beforehand by the general 
meeting. 

The proceeds of these fines are generally paid to those who stop 
their mills. The stoppage itself may be effected either by stopping 
the mills one day per week, or by having one-sixth of the machines 
sealed. 

The Association has a special Contract Form for the sale of 
yarns, which all the members of the Association are obliged to use. 
A copy of this Contract has been sent to this Congress. 

The resolutions decided upon by the International Federation 
have always been most carefully studied by our Association. Some 
of the resolutions are, however, difficult to put into execution in 
Belgium. This is the case especially as regards the proposed Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. The number of spindles is too small in 
order to divide the risk sufficiently, and the mills are too differently 
constructed ; consequently a Mutual Fire Insurance Company in 
Belgium could not be thought of. 

The Belgian Master Cotton Spinners' Association intends during 
1911 to obtain systematic tests as regards the degree of moisture in 
cotton, in order to co-operate with the other affiliated associations of 
the International Federation in the endeavour to obtain reliable 
systematic information as to the moisture in raw cotton. 
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Spain. 



The Spanish Cotton Industry 

Paper prepared by Mr. E. CALVET (President of the Spanish Master 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations). 



The cotton industry was established many centuries ago 
in Catalonia, and is now almost confined to this Province. 
In the 12th and 13th centuries there was in existence in 
Barcelona a guild of cotton manufacturers called " Gremio 
de los Fustaneros," because " fustanes " was the general 
term for all cotton cloth. In these times they used to produce 
principally trouserings, velvet, and plush. It was not only 
in the capital that the industry developed, but also in various villages 
of the old principality, especially in the district of Llobregat. In the 
18th century calico printing developed, especially in Barcelona, due 
to the facilities of receiving grey cloth from abroad ; it was imported 
by the Royal Company of the Philippines, and came mostly from 
India, which was then already in the hands of the English. The 
great extension in cotton cultivation, and the invention of Highs' 
spinning machine, determined in the future the predominance of 
cotton. 

Carlos III., with the intention of giving a greater impetus to this 
industry, which counted then already 3,470 workshops in Catalonia, 
employing 6,320 workmen, and 622 workshops in Valencia, with 
963 workmen, established Economic Societies of Friends all over the 
country. It was the Madrid Society which insisted energetically upon 
the Government to facilitate the erection of mills and introduce new 
inventions at the most suitable places. The Frenchman, Borni&res, 
proposed a contrivance for turning two spindles, but shortly after- 
wards the first machine of Highs', with six spindles, became known. 
At this time the Count of Floridablanca wrote to the Count Arando, 
Embassador of Spain in Paris, that he should engage two English- 
men, named Charles Milne and John Bury, who had then, for 
the French Government, erected in Paris a cotton-spinning 
mill. An agreement was arrived at, and a large factory was estab- 
lished in Avila, which was in working condition until 1815. 

In Barcelona they had already anticipated these measures, 
for in 1780 a society, called the Yarn Society, introduced 
the English spinning machine with 24 spindles. The proposal came 
from an association created in 1767, which is really the predecessor 
of the present " Fomento del Trabajo Nacional " (lit., Promotion of 
National Work), of which the Spanish Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Association is a section. This yarn society was after- 
wards called the Royal Company of Cotton Manufacturers, with three 
departments, those of spinning, weaving, and printing. One of the 
first aims of this society, which was modern, and not hampered by the 
disadvantages of the old guilds, was the question of the supply of raw 
material. The Government of Carlos III. energetically assisted in 
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obtaining from year to year a larger supply. The crops in Spain and 
the Canary Isles came to 7,268 arrobas, which was quite in- 
sufficient, therefore cotton growing was promoted in Mexico, 
Venezuela, Cuba, and Porto Rico. The progress was so ragid that 
from our undertaking in America 2J million pounds were received in 
1798; 900,000 arrobas came from Vera Cruz alone, and 
10,000 cwt. from Cartagana, which were extraordinary quantities 
for those times. Cotton was also received from Malta, Egypt, the 
Philippines, and India. More than half of the imported cotton was 
consumed in Catalan mills, which manufactured at that time printing 
cloth, muslins, trouserings, woollen cloth, ribbons, handkerchiefs, 
socks, and caps. 

The wars between France, Spain, and England forced Spain to 
have suitable machinery, the exportation of which had been 
prohibited by the English Government. Count Cabarrus obtained 
some models of the English inventions, and the carpenters and 
mechanics in Catalonia, especially those of Berga, Salient, and 
Manresa, constructed from these the machine which was called 
" bergadanas," and which was still predominant in 1842, the year in 
which the prohibition of the exportation of English machinery was 
abolished. Less than five years later the bergadanas, which had then 
already 120 spindles, disappeared from Barcelona and environs ; they 
were, however, still employed in Salient, Cardona, S. Pedro, 
Igualada, Capellades, and a few other places. 

Mule-jennies took the place of the bergadanas, and the former were 
soon replaced by mules (self-actors) and ring spinning machinery, 
which are those in general use in our present industry. 

It would have been much more difficult to obtain these results 
without the assistance or the impetus of the Economic Societies, 
which, with regard to the cotton industry, have exercised in Catalonia 
an almost imperious influence. From the Royal Company originated 
the famous Mill Commission, which in 1847 took the name " Union 
of Mills " in order to undertake also the exploitation of other indus- 
tries. In 1855 Mr. Barrau, then President of this Union, invented 
one of the most modern machines which are used in the plush and 
similar industries, but not being able to make the best use of it in 
Spain, owing to the small market,^ he took this invention to the great 
house of Listers, and Mr. Raichac, a foreman of Barrau 's mill, was 
engaged by Listers, being the only one who knew the working of the 
machine thoroughly; in that firm he obtained a great reputation, as 
well as a considerable fortune. 

The Union of Mills established then, provisionally, the Industrial 
Institute, which, however, ceased owing to some Government 
measures. This institute acted as a private cotton society up to 1879, 
in which year it became amalgamated with the " Fomento de la 
Producion Nacional," and in 1899 it was transformed into the present 
Fomento del Trabajo Nacional. These societies have never aimed at 
other motives than the transformation, which has been deemed neces- 
sary, in order to unite the greater part of the mill-owners, and this 
work of organisation has been daily continued with considerable 
success. 
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The services rendered by the " Fomento " to Spain, and to 
Catalonia in particular, are innumerable. Its work has been felt in 
all directions ; to it, its fame, and its influence, Catalonia owes the 
cotton industry, which in 1840 was established already in 175 
districts, according to statistics. 

It is due to the " Fomento" that national and international 
exhibitions have been attended. It is the " Fomento " which is the 
most active originator of legislative proposals for the development of 
the industry, and it is here that the great economic studies have been 
promoted, and that the millowners are being informed as to the 
progress and measures taken in other countries. The " Fomento " 
is the centre of the Catalonian expansion of the Spanish industries. 
The " Fomento " is the centre of the Catalonian brain, the great 
bulwark of Catalonian interests, the economic organisation of the 
whole nation, which at every turn shows proof of its capability, 
which the nation does not fail to appreciate. It is through the 
Fomento del Trabajo Nacional and its powerful social action that 
the cotton industry is at the head of the entire industrial movement 
of Spain. 
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IMPORTATION OF RAW COTTON TO BARCELONA 
FROM 1856 TO 1910. 





United 














Total 


Tear. 


Btates of 
America. 


Brazil. 


Sundries. 


Asia. 


India. 


Egypt. 


Spain. 


No. of 
Bales. 




Bales. 


Bales. 


Bales. 


Bales. 


Bales. 


Bales. 


Bales. 




1856 


125,058 


21,092 


2,474 


— 


— 


— 


— 


148,624 


1857 


72,376 


9,913 


28 


— 


■ — 


— 


— 


82,317 


1858 


89,492 


10,626 


1,592 


— 


— 


— 


— 


104,790 


1859 


108,156 


3,711 


163 


— 


— 


— 


— 


112,030 


1860 


105,684 


4,541 


350 


— 


— 


— 


— 


110,575 


1861 














113,660 


1862 














76,232 


1863 


■ With( 


ratpartici 


alars owin 


5 to the American Civil War. ^ 


106,636 


1864 














98,500 


1865 














93,625 


1866 


20,465 


42,666 


12,241 


13,065 


20,626 


1,506 


3,174 


131,743 


1867 


34,005 


34,050 


19,013 


30,999 


20,225 


319 


3,068 


141,679 


1868 


44,126 


41,097 


21,801 


42,006 


4,533 


— 


3,046 


156,609 


1869 


35,343 


37,541 


23,761 


52,731 


3,267 


— 


4,548 


163,341 


1870 


53,202 


45,321 


16,208 


38,801 


4,105 


— 


1,941 


159,578 


1871 


92,190 


18,607 


43,187 


32,759 


11,649 


— 


467 


198,859 


1872 


62,639 


38,500 


24,674 


50,611 


1,055 


— 


— 


177,946 


1873 


49,910 


25,269 


30,984 


54,907 


3,897 


— 


— 


164,967 


1874 


77,939 


50,994 


25,980 


58,321 


8,753 


6,509 


— 


228,496 


1875 


65,296 


42,231 


16,350 


52,221 


17,192 


5,555 


— 


199,545 


1876 


90,243 


34,818 


26,064 


47,524 


8,918 


10,517 


— 


203,681 


1877 


82,751 


32,365 


6,532 


41,386 


10,366 


11,065 


— 


182,677 


1878 


95,427 


12,909 


5,073 


21,237 


14,526 


7,644 


— 


156,816 


1879 


137,492 


16,093 


1,387 


10,556 


15,625 


5,113 


— 


186,266 


1880 


126,089 


12,095 


435 


10,371 


50,888 


8,866 


— 


215,744 


1881 


140,019 


24,873 


— 


20,233 


20,594 


8,076 


— 


213,795 


1882 


149,880 


16,124 


— 


19,550 


33,152 


8,043 


— 


226,749 


1883 


162,299 


18,174 


— 


19,241 


34,919 


3,293 


— 


237,926 


1884 


154,743 


3,229 


— 


30,201 


17,972 


16,270 


— 


222,415 


1885 


133,265 


4,307 


Q 


126 


25,296 


13,709 


12,953 


— 


190,286 


1886 


150,660 


__ 


O 


339 


18,299 


14,225 


8,956 


— 


192,479 


1887 


164,147 


— 


P5 H 


247 


17,818 


15,171 


6,941 


— 


204,324 


1888 


138,483 


— 


d 

.4^ 


327 


12,852 


25,414 


5,410 


— 


181,746 


1889 


236,027 


— 


FM 


[393 


18,419 


29,152 


5,212 


— 


289,203 


1890 


148,743 


— 


. — 


15,286 


27,624 


10,964 


— 


202,617 


1891 


195,889 


— 


— 


7,202 


34,697 


12,669 


— 


260,457 


1892 


194,407 


— 


— 


20,367 


24,397 


12,598 


— 


251,769 


1893 


198,775 


— 


— 


17,020 


21,106 


17,041 


— 


253,942 


1894 


241,291 


— 


2,793 


11,328 


25,432 


21,080 


— 


301,924 


1895 


235,365 


— 


5,118 


10,385 


18,334 


19,737 


— 


289,139 


1896 


207,132 


— 


2,857 


11,485 


19,824 


20,137 


— 


256,231 


1897-98 


231,547 


— 


825 


7,515 


19,144 


23,578 


— 


282,579 


1898-99 


271,126 


— 


6,733 


10,825 


39,715 


21,683 


— 


350,082 


1899-00 


231,456 


__ 


1,870 


7,120 


10,380 


22,816 


— 


273,642 


1900-01 


248,836 


— 


6,291 


7,225 


26,305 


29,282 


— 


317,939 


1901-02 


267,647 


— 


10,374 


11,985 


21,295 


29,614 


— 


340,915 


1902-03 


247,180 


1,761 


15,025 


10,725 


58,456 


25,993 


— 


359,141 


1903-04 


169,999 


2,104 


8,022 


8,401 


63,298 


24,795 


— 


276,619 


1904^05 


287,809 


— 


3,784 


5,765 


22,926 


23,023 


— 


343,307 


1905-06 


239,033 


— 


6,132 


10,971 


46,085 


21,224 


— 


328,518 


1906-07 


280,626 


5,073 


9,969 


13,503 


62,279 


19,072 


— 


388,622 


1907-08 


254,318 


3,173 


10,669 


16,804 


55,675 


22,153 


— 


359,731 


1908-09 


293,051 


— 


7,493 


10,690 


44,558 


18,804 


— 


374,596 


1909-10 


185,280 


112 


10,783 


9,792 


79,481 


15,874 


— 


301,210 
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Scheme for the Establishment of an Indem- 
nity Fund for Short-Time Working amongst 
Spinners using American Cotton. 

Paper prepared by Mr. E. RIBATTO, Annecy. 



A few days before the opening of the Brussels Congress we 
transmitted to Mr. Casimir Berger, President of the French 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Federation, and representative of 
France on the International Committee, a few observations on the 
necessity for establishing an organisation which should enable the 
spinners of the entire world to fight against exaggerated specula- 
tion. 

As, however, our notes were received by the International 
Committee at too late an hour to be discussed at the Con- 
gress, the Executive of the French Spinners' Federation sent, last 
July, the paper giving particulars of the scheme to all the French 
spinners using American cotton. 

The subject is still one which ought to be of immediate interest 
to the whole spinning industry, and therefore we submit to the 
Barcelona Congress the scheme as originally drafted, but with such 
modifications as have been found advisable after the discussions with 
the French spinners, and with those few delegates of the Brussels 
Congress with whom we talked the question privately over. 

The present crisis of the cotton industry is certainly one of the 
worst which we have experienced during the last quarter of a 
century, and it must prove to the spinners of the world the necessity 
for establishing an organisation sufficiently powerful to fight the 
wild speculation which does not know any limits, and operates to 
the great detriment of the spinners of the dependent industries, and 
of the whole of the workpeople employed by them. 

The spinners ought to be convinced, in the first instance, that 
they alone possess the means for alleviating, if not of suppressing, 
the danger of scandalous transactions which finally may cause the 
entire cotton industry to be in a very perilous position. The prin- 
ciple of an organisation whose aims would be to checkmate this 
foolish speculation and to stop the mills as far as possible whenever 
there is a shortage of American cotton, ought, therefore, to be 
applied with as little delay as possible, if our industry is not to 
undergo again, within the near future, perhaps, the present ruinous 
experience. 

The study of the origin of crises, the causes of which are, more- 
over very complicated, would demand very lengthy explanations 
which are hardly required for an assembly such as this, and we will, 
therefore, content ourselves as introduction to this subject, with an 
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enumeration of the principal causes of these crises and with a defini- 
tion of the object of speculation. 

The theoretical economists teach us " that speculation has the 
essential object of regulating prices by widening the market as to 
time, just as the means of communication widen it as to space, etc." 
This is the formula which we usually find quoted, and, thus defined, 
the object of speculation could only be useful and necessary, because 
it would principally consist in liberating the productive markets at 
harvesting time by extending the exchange transactions over the 
intervening months up to the new crop. We are all aiming at 
the regulation of prices, which is such a pet subject for economists, 
and the operations fi-om which the cotton industry has now been 
suffering for some time, emanate from this definition, i.e., from the 
fact that speculation has been allowed to become a monopolising 
factor. 

Some short crops unfortunately facilitate the schemes of daring 
speculators who are at the same time trained psychologists. They 
know indeed that the surest means of bringing the buyers helter- 
skelter to the market is to raise the prices, and in doing so, they 
employ constantly the same proceedings which assure them success. 
We will only cite the abundant cotton literature where the imagina- 
tion and the disinterestedness of the numerous defenders of our 
industry runs riot. It is, perhaps, as well to say that in most cases 
these gentlemen do not possess a single spinning spindle. 

The instinctive fear of the great majority of running short of raw 
material always assures the success of the speculator, and supplies 
him with new weapons. Must we not ask ourselves, whether, 
through the lack of organisation, the spinners are not the principal 
mainstay of the speculators ? For us the reply is not at all doubtful, 
and the great economic law of supply and demand, which, according 
to another formula, should regulate the market prices, is entirely 
twisted to the detriment of the consumer of cotton. The supply 
may be limited, thanks to the elements which constantly intervene, 
and especially owing to the spirit of organisation shown by all those 
who are interested in the production and the sale of cotton. The 
demand of the spinning industry cannot be so easily limited, for 
reason known by all the spinners, and from this inability of estab- 
lishing the equilibrium between the present forces, arise in a great 
measure the difficulties from which we have to suffer during crises. 

However great may be the annoyance which we feel when we 
have to give up a certain amount of our liberty, we shall have in 
future to submit to certain requirements of our age which has more 
and more a tendency of fighting against the economic indivi- 
dualisms. 

We all agree that every master cotton spinner is anxious to 
find some means for reducing the effect of the crises which are more 
and more frequently renewed, and it suffices already that, through 
the lack of organisation, the large crops of cotton be converted 
with feverish haste into yarns and cloth without paying the least 
attention to the fact that by doing so we create a most favourable 
opportunity to the cotton seller and to the buyer of yarns and cloth, 
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to the great detriment of the spinner, who has resigned himself to 
his losses which help to swell appreciably the profits of others. A 
normal action at a time of a large crop would greatly assist in 
solving the difficult problem of the supply, which subject is from 
year to year on the agenda of the International Cotton Congresses. 

The same mistakes are always committed again and again, in 
spite of the numerous experiences of the past; we shall not dwell 
too long on another cause of the crises, viz., the over-production. 
This is found in some producing countries where very divers interests 
cause too great an extension of the spinning machinery, and must 
have its efifect in certain importing countries ; but it will be difficult 
to prove that the actual production of yarn and cloth really exceeds 
the requirements of the world. It would be more to the point to 
admit that in many cases this over-production has been caused by 
the reduction of the purchasing power which is, unfortunately, 
inherent with exaggerated prices; therefore we have a considerable 
reduction in the turn-over which it is necessary to compensate by 
a stoppage of machinery, if the cotton industry does not desire 
to be continually subject to the present conditions of exploitation 
which are contrary to all logic. 

The present situation shows sufficiently that the only weapon 
which the spinning industry possesses for the purpose of check- 
mating the disastrous prices of the raw material is "short-time," 
and this will never be of sufficient efficacy if it is. not decided upon 
at the right moment by a proportion of spindles representing 80 % 
to 90 % of all the spindles of the world. 

According to our opinion the full advantage of short-time can 
only be attained, if the stoppage of spindles is more or less general 
at one and the same time. Isolated short-time, applied individually, 
not on an organised basis, and too late, on the eve of new crop 
for instance, is an absolutely insufficient measure to cope with the 
vicissitudes of a situation caused by a short crop. It is a sacrifice 
without effect, supported by that minority who work short-time. 

Amongst all the means proposed for avoiding crises and com- 
bating speculation, the establishment of a reserve of cotton, besides 
the reserve which each spinner holds in his mill, will sooner or later 
attract the attention of the spinning industry. This remedy which 
has been the object of a most remarkable treatise, could, unfortu- 
nately, not be commenced under the existing conditions. 

According to our opinion preference should be given to the 
more simple solution which consists in the establishment of an 
indemnity fund for all those spinners of American cotton who adopt 
short-time. 

The very natural opposition which we find amongst the cotton 
spinners when the introduction of short-time is being discussed, is 
explained by two principal reasons, besides those special reasons in 
isolated establishments, viz. : — 

(1) The loss on general expenses which is at times 
higher than that caused by the sale of yarns. 
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(2) The sacrifice to be borne by the operatives through 
the reduction or the entire absence of wages during the short- 
time period, and the fear of losing, by such an action, the 
workpeople who perhaps go to the mill of a more fortunate 
competitor. 

It should therefore be useful to consider the advisability of 
establishing a short-time fund which, when quickly obtained, would 
obviate these two principal obstacles. The fear of losing clients or 
markets would be lessened if the short-time movement is general 
and simultaneous. 

Other industries that are periodically subject to crises, which 
often follow years of excessive prosperity, possess organisations 
which might serve for those members of our Federation who will be 
called upon to look closer into the scheme, as a study for their 
preliminary work. 

Those who have willingly sacrificed time and energy in estab- 
lishing the International Federation, in spite of the scepticism and 
the almost insurmountable difficulties encountered first, will, of 
course, be expected to organise the proposed or any other similar 
scheme, the usefulness of which will hardly be doubted, although it 
must be admitted that the realisation of the aims will require 
strenuous efforts. 

We will now state the basis of our proposal, and then 
examine all the objections which could be raised to such a scheme. 

The figures which we use are not definite, they are only quoted 
as an illustration and to facilitate calculations. 

We estimate that out of the approximate number of spinning 
spindles in the world, of 130 millions, there are 100 millions which 
use American cotton ; we will calculate the wages at the rate of 
15 f. (12s. 6d.) per thousand spindles per day, and if we assume that 
each spindle pays a levy of 10 centimes (almost one penny) each 
year, we arrive at the following figures : — 

(1) Total levy per year, 10,000,000 f. = about ;^400,000. 

(2) Wages per day, l,500,000f. = about ;^60,000. 

Four or five annual levies would therefore have to accumulate 
before the spinners of American cotton would have a sufficiently 
large fund to enable them to counteract very effectively by means 
of a concerted stoppage of the spindles of the world, an attempt to 
raise unduly the price of cotton. 

The funds would serve to indemnify the operatives for the loss 
of wages during the stoppage, and to pay that part of the general 
expenses of the spinning mills which would be lost through the 
stoppage. 

If we take fictitiously — 

(1) The general expenses to be equal to the wages of 
the operatives ; 

(2) That half of the wages would be refunded, and also 
half of the general expenses ; 

we find that the payment of a five years' levy would allow the 
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organisation to pay for 34 days' stoppage at the rate of half the 
wages and half the general expenses, and the payment of ten years' 
levy at the full rate of wages and general expenses. 

The saving of American cotton during such a period would be 
about 1,200,000 bales. 

There are two ways in which the levy could be encashed : — 

(1) On the quantity of cotton consumed annually ; 

(2) On the number of spinning spindles in each mill. 
The former seems more logical, but great difficulties would be 

met with when endeavouring to check the amounts in practice. 
The second system would be preferable, all the more, as the wages 
and general expenses are not in direct proportion to the amount of 
cotton consumed. 

The raising of the levy on the number of spindles has a further 
advantage ; it is easier encashed and verified. No difference should 
be made between mule and ring spindles, and the distribution of the 
indemnity in case of short-time would be made at the rate of 
spindles, and, consequently, at the rate of levy received in the first 
instance. 

In order to avoid that, the proposed company should not favour 
the undue erection of new spinning mills to which they might be 
inclined, owing to the comparative security which the scheme 
guarantees to all affiliated mills ; it must be agreed that the funds 
should only be used in case of a generally recognised shortage of 
the American cotton crop. All the other causes of short-time, except 
a short supply, have no common point of interest, and should 
therefore not be accepted ; they refer only to the special situation 
of one country, and must not impede the liberty of mill-owners in 
other countries. Local crises are often due to an undue and anti- 
economic extension of the producing machinery, the responsibility 
for which cannot be expected to be shared by other countries. The 
various national associations exist for the purpose of intervening 
in such cases. 

Each affiliated country of the Federation would preserve entire 
power for the management of its funds and the encashment of the 
same. The division per country would have the great advantage 
of not accumulating in one spot such large amounts of money, and 
it would also facilitate the investment and the supervision over the 
money. 

A minimum levy would be established, but it would be left to 
the executive of each fund to increase it for special cases ; it would, 
however, have to be clearly understood that the minimum levy 
must be entirely reserved for international purposes. The paying 
out would have to be done at a ratio that would not absorb too 
quickly the funds at disposal in order not to act to the disadvantage 
of the general working of the fund, in case of a prolonged crisis. 

In conclusion, the working of the funds would be individual 
for the encashment of the levy as well as for the payment of the 
short-time indemnity. In order to reduce the administrative 
expenses, which would be paid out of the interest of the funds, each 
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local association would have to look after the encashment of the 
levy. 

Each fund would be managed by a committee composed of 
members from each association, who would be in proportional 
number to the number of spindles represented in each district. 

The fund committee would have to elect for the constitution of 
an international executive, a number of delegates in equal propor- 
tion to the number of spindles, with a minimum fixed in advance. 
This international executive, after having received full power to 
this effect, would only intervene in order to decide the time, the 
duration of a short-time movement and the division of the indemnity 
over a certain number of weeks or months. 

The stoppage of the spindles could only be decided upon if 
90 % of the number of spindles affiliated to the fund voted for it. 
This percentage would not have to be calculated on the whole of 
the spindles of the countries represented, but it would be necessary 
that 90 % be obtained in each country on account of the reasons 
which we give further on. 

The funds could only be used for the payment of short-time 
indemnity, and those spinners who would be unable to follow the 
orders given by the international executive to stop at a certain date 
would not receive any payment, even if they did stop at a later date. 

We must here mention that certain industries which possess 
organisations for the limitation of output, have fixed very high 
fines for those members who do not accept the decisions of the 
executive, or try to circumvent them. We think the professional 
dignity will render similar steps unnecessary. 

The object to be obtained is not to suppress all fluctuations of 
price, a result which nobody could endeavour to achieve, and which 
would injure competition, and this after all remains the driving 
power of progress. The object should be to prevent the price of the 
raw material becoming prohibitive, and does not lead to the 
restriction of the purchasing power, which means a reduction in the 
turn-over, that is never made up again. One ought, further, not to 
lose sight of the fact that too low prices are not desirable, as they 
may at times become an inducement to encourage over-production, 
and low prices are mostly followed by insufficient crops throughout 
the world, as the planter has no interest to grow a large crop. This 
danger has frequently been pointed out during the discussions in 
your Congresses on other schemes. 

Let us now examine the drawbacks which may be found in our 
scheme. The first, according to our opinion, would be the addi- 
tional expenditure which the already weighted spinning industry 
would have to bear in the shape of the levy for the formation of this 
short-time fund. 

Our reply is that one ought to look upnjn this payment as a loan 
made by the spinner; it is indeed a loan which will inevitably be 
refunded at some time. It would be wrong to look upon this levy as 
an item of general expenses. If we assume that such an organisa- 
tion had been established ten years ago, the spinner would have 
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received an indemnity during the last year, and he would not have 
been subject to the high prices ruling now for the last two years. 

We shall be told that the spinner, if he recognises the usefulness 
of the fund, could himself establish on the same lines, his own short- 
time fund. That is true, but in that manner the stoppage would 
be extended according to the personal convenience of each individual 
spinner, and it is probable that its influence would be felt too late 
and that meanwhile the holders of contracts would be enabled to 
reap enormous profits, and as soon as these profits are made, it will 
be much more difficult to fight the bulls. 

No organisation can be thought of through which there is not 
the necessity of a personal sacrifice, but we repeat this is not the 
case in the proposed scheme, if the interested parties consider the 
compensation which they receive on the price of the raw material. 
If the management of a short-time fund succeeds in keeping the 
price of cotton during three months of the year 10 f. per 50 kilos 
lower than if the short-time organisation were not in existence, the 
levy for a term of ten years would be saved at once, i.e., sufficient to 
last for a period which would exceed the average duration of tlie 
periodical crises, and it is not too daring to assert that the prices 
could be influenced for a much longer period. 

What comparison ought we to fix between a loan of a levy repre- 
senting 2,500 f. (about ;^100) per year for a spinning mill of 25,000 
spindles, and the losses which such a mill has had to suffer during 
the last two years? If the stoppage which has been introduced 
during the last few months has been of advantage, we maintain 
that its full advantage has not been able to assert itself, as each 
spinner considers it preferable to let his neighbour take the necessary 
steps to improve the situation, to bear the annoyance and trouble 
of a stoppage. 

We shall also be told that it will be impossible by the mere 
spirit of solidarity to induce a country to go on short-time if its 
affairs are prospering. 

We reply that we are somewhat sceptical of the possibility of a 
prosperous business time when the price of cotton is l5 or 16 cents. 
The experience during the last thirty years has shown us that the 
margin disappears when the price of cotton exceeds a certain figure. 
Such a fictitious prosperity will, in most cases, be due to the necessity 
of meeting the engagements taken, without having secured cover, 
trusting to a final fall in prices. If that is so, we have here the 
explanation of one of the most serious causes of the great upsets 
which are brought about in the regular game of supply and demand. 

These privileged countries would have to make deliveries, and 
thus they would not be able to stop their mills. This objection 
is more serious, but we do not think that there will be an insur- 
mountable difficulty if a stoppage of 30 days, for instance, is spread 
over six months in the year, and with very rare exceptions there will 
be no difficulty in delaying deliveries a few days per month, if the 
engagements entered into are not longer than three or four months. 
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The prosperous countries will find in the stoppage the same advan- 
tage as the others, because it will act later on the price of the raw 
material. 

Otherwise it will be difficult to persuade a spinner to stop his 
mill if his neighbour is not following the same course. It is for 
this reason that we have insisted above on the necessity of obtaining 
the minimum of spindles represented in each country and not of the 
whole. The interests of all will thus be protected as far as possible. 

The individual liberty in industrial and commercial matters 
which is certainly preferred by most of us, will not be too much 
interfered with if the fund's activity is to be applied at present only 
in the case of an insufficient crop. We say, " for the present," 
because it is not out of the question that other economic causes 
might arise which may compel the millowners to restrict their pro- 
duction, and it is necessary that the spinners have at their disposal 
a simple machinery which can be set in motion at once. 

We shall certainly be asked how we are to find out whether the 
crop in America is insufficient for the requirements of the mills. 

That is a question which all the statistical jugglers will easily 
be able to answer. We, however, confess that it is a very 
embarassing question, because we receive the actual figures of the 
size of the crop and of the consumption of cotton only at a time 
when they are merely of a retrospective interest for us. 

Although speculation, aided sometimes by official documents, 
has an interest to mislead the opinion as to the size of the crop, 
February and March are usually the months when the crop begins 
to assume some definite shape. As to the consumption, we have no 
other means but to be guided by the averages of previous seasons, 
bearing in mind the state of the market as it is at the time of con- 
sidering this point. The number of spindles throughout the world 
is not necessarily an indication for us to find out the truth; at all 
events, a difference of one million bales might arise. 

We believe that the prohibitive prices which go hand in hand 
with the shortage of raw material will give us a surer and more 
precise indication, because finally it is the high price which we desire 
to combat. 

Our proposals cannot claim to offer an entire solution of the 
problem, nor will they enable us to arrive at an understanding which 
would satisfy all the interests at play, because they are too vast 
and often opposed. The solution which would fulfil this ideal has 
not yet been found, but in view of the important amalgamations 
which are constantly taking place in all branches of human 
activity, the isolated individual, whatever his value or his working 
pow er be, will not be able to combat certain events except through 
association. 

This proposal does not claim to be new, for the problem of 
regulating the production and the sale had already been solved by 
corporations in the mediaeval ages, according to the customs and 
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needs of that period. If we cannot cite as an example the procedure 
employed by these corporations which tended to suppress competi- 
tion, we must, however, recognise that the spirit of solidarity, of 
which they testify, had permitted them to achieve remarkable 
results. 

If we do not succeed in establishing this feeling of solidarity 
between the spinners, we shall have to continue bearing the yoke of 
the speculators whose success during the last few years has greatly 
increased their power. The speculators are, at least, as much 
injurious to our trade as the atmospheric influences, as dangerous 
as the best of their helpers, the low parasites whose work consists 
in this evil association, in devouring the precious crops to which the 
last stab of " mysterious deterioration " has been given. 

Is it necessary to recall the results obtained by certain operative 
societies, especially in England, for the defence of their interests? 
These associations possess considerable financial means, created by 
very small subscriptions, but with a perseverance worthy of 
emulation. 

We submit our proposal to the Congress, hoping that the 
delegates will recognise the utility of an organisation in the sense 
indicated, for the purpose of checkmating future menaces. 

Eng. Ribatto. 

Annecy, February 11th, 1911. 
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Arbitration: French Law and the Cotton 
Congress Resolutions. 

Paper prepared by Mr. ROGER SEYRIG, Belfort. 



Congress of Milan, 1909. — Since the Congress of Milan, in May, 
1909, the Federation has placed upon its agenda the study of suitable 
means for settling easily, expeditiously, and economically any com- 
mercial disputes which might arise between its members. The 
Congress did not hesitate in its choice of means, and from the first 
proposed to institute Courts of Arbitration. 

In this the Federation did but adopt the current ideas, for it 
unanimously desired to ensure the friendly settlement of disputes, and 
to avoid the long delays and the expenses entailed in all countries by 
having recourse to the ordinary courts. Everywhere, also, the 
tendency is to apply to experts, who are necessarily specialists, in 
order to thoroughly understand each case. 

Frankfurt Rules. — ^The Committee met at Frankfurt in 1910, and 
recommended that contracts concluded between members of the 
Federation should contain four clauses embodying the following 
rules : — 

(1) Any dispute arising in regard to the execution of the contract 
to be submitted within one month to one arbitrator, or two arbitrators, 
who themselves should name their referee. 

(2) In the event of the arbitrators being unable to agree upon a 
referee, the latter shall be appointed by the President of the Associa- 
tion of which the defendant is a member. 

(3) Should either party fail to appoint an arbitrator within one 
month, the latter shall be appointed on the request of the President of 
the defaulting party's Association, by the President of the Associa- 
tion to which the claimant belongs, both parties agreeing beforehand 
to abide by the result of the arbitration. 

(4) The arbitrators shall be chosen from among the defendant's 
fellow-countrymen, and the arbitration shall be held in his country. 

Brussels Congress : Formation of Courts of Arbitration. — The 
Brussels Congress unanimously approved these clauses, and recom- 
mended their insertion in all international contracts. It requested 
each country to appoint 12 persons able to serve as arbitrators, and 
who, on the occasion of each Congress, should meet in order to 
arrive at some basis of complete arbitration,^ with the object of ulti- 
mately establishing an " International Form of Contract." 

Nomination of Arbitrators. — During the year 1910 the arbitrators 
were nominated in each country, and their first meeting will take 
place at Barcelona in May, 1911. 
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II. 

Application of the Decision of Congress. — Is the formation of 
international courts of arbitration for all questions relating to cotton 
an accomplished fact, does the application of the recommendations of 
the Federation present no further difficulties, and is the appHcation 
thereof imminent? 

There would be found no opposition to the principles in France, 
where the feeling in favour of arbitration and the peaceful settlement 
of difficulties is much to the fore. 

French cotton manufacturers are among the first to desire that 
such disputes as may arise in the course of business, notwithstanding 
the good faith of the contracting parties, should be submitted to 
competent and generous arbitrators. 

They have, however, to reckon with the French law, which would 
not allow of their conforming to the limitations of the Federation, 
and it would be necessary to considerably amend these before they 
could be effective in France. 

Arbitration and French Law. — Arbitration in France is not a 
means to judgment governed entirely by the goodwill of the parties 
having recourse to it. The law imposes a regular form of procedure, 
undoubtedly more simple, more elastic, than the one before the courts, 
but bound, however, by broad rules which must be adhered to under 
penalty of disqualification. 

Invalidity of the Arbitration Clause. — Among these rules is one 
of the most important, which seems to absolutely oppose the object of 
the Federation. It is, in fact, an undisputed point In law that the 
arbitration clause is void of itself. That is to say, should it be 
stipulated beforehand in any contract that all disputes relating thereto 
be submitted to arbitration, this stipulation is void of itself, and 
regarded, therefore, as non-existent. The courts would not be able to 
compel either contracting party to observe the clause were the party 
to refuse to do so, in spite of the fact that it had signed the conditions 
of contract. 

Inability to Conform Legally to the First Resolution of the 
Brussels Congress. — Hence it follows that from the outset the method 
proposed by the Federation leads to an impasse. What would it 
serve to draw up a certain form of contract when the contracting 
parties are obliged to arbitrate quite otherwise ; if, in the country of 
one of them, the law does not countenance this obligation ; and if, 
consequently, it becomes impossible to compel the refusing party to 
respect that clause of the contract? 

As legal means fail, can others be found? We may remark that 
the invalidity of the arbitration clause is not d'ordre public; that is to 
say that, if neither party claims the invalidity of this clause, the 
Public Prosecutor (Ministire Public) will not interfere of his own 
freewill, and any arbitration originating from such a clause may 
follow its course. 

Extra-legal Means. — ^The extra-legal means to be employed for 
the purpose of bringing pressure to bear upon a defaulting party 
would be entirely in the hands of the Federation or its Associations. 
Presumably, cases would be very rare in which a member of the 
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Federation would repudiate his signature, and take advantage of the 
invalidity of the clause in order to avoid arbitration. In such rare 
cases possibly the Federation Committee might be prevailed upon to 
intervene, and on being assured of the refusal, and having examined 
the reasons advanced by the defaulting party, should insist on the 
refusal being withdrawn ; should they not be successful, they would 
be empowered to expel any manufacturer who had repudiated his 
signature, the expulsion and the reasons therefor being made public. 

Inability to Comply with the Third Frankfurt Rule. — In any case, 
it would be absolutely impossible to proceed along the lines of the 
third resolution drawn up at Frankfurt for the purpose of compelling 
any party to submit to arbitration. To have an arbitrator appointed 
by a third person, and proceed to arbitration in spite of one of the 
parties, is radically contrary to the spirit and text of the French law. 
The findings of such an arbitration court could never be carried into 
effect in France. 

III. 

Arbitration in France. — Let us suppose that, without taking 
advantage of the invalidity of the arbitration clause, two firms, one of 
them French, refer some dispute to arbitration. How would they 
proceed ? 

Agreement. — ^Their first care would be to draw up the arbitration 
agreement, that is, the contract whereby the parties agree upon 
their arbitrators. This must be in writing, with a copy for each, and 
signed by both parties. Under penalty of being annulled, it must set 
forth the matter in dispute and the names of the arbitrators. This 
is the condition, be it said, which nullifies the arbitration clause. 

(The agreement also fixes the time in which the arbitrators must 
give their judgment.) 

The omission of this stipulation does not necessarily void the 
agreement; it simply requires the arbitrators to give their judgment 
within three months from the date of the agreement. 

The parties must, therefore, themselves set forth, in an instru- 
ment implying arbitration from the outset, both the object of litiga- 
tion and the names of the arbitrators. It is consequently impossible 
to impose upon a third person the duty of appointing of his own will 
an arbitrator, thus acting for one of the parties who would refuse. 

Arbitrators " Amiables Compositeurs."- — The agreement may 
endow them with the power of " amiables compositeurs " ; this would 
be particularly important in the case in question, where simple, 
prompt, and equitable findings are the first consideration. When 
the arbitrators are styled "amiables compositeurs" (friendly arbi- 
trators) they may judge, not necessarily according to the principles 
laid down by law, but without any formality, and on the grounds of 
equity alone. Their decision is final, unless the right of appeal has 
been expressly reserved in the agreement. 

It will, therefore, be to arbitrators invested with the powers of 
" amiables compositeurs " that the members of the Federation will 
wish to have recourse in case of dispute, and it is important that 
mention should be made thereof in the agreement. 
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Referee. — ^Finally, the agreement should point out a line of pro- 
cedure in case the arbitrators fail to agree. If it is silent on this 
point, and the arbitrators do not agree, the agreement is terminated. 
It is therefore^ essential it should stipulate in what manner and by 
whom the casting vote should be given ; either the referee should be 
named beforehand, or the arbitrators themselves be empowered to 
appoint one. In this case, if they are unable to agree and appoint a 
referee, the latter shall be nominated by the President of the Court 
in virtue of his office, and who later will issue a writ of execution for 
the judgment. 

Inability to Apply the Second Frankfurt Rule. — This ruling is in 
contradiction to the second rule adopted at Frankfurt, which, in case 
the arbitrators fail to agree, imposes the nomination of the referee 
upon the President of the Association to which the defendant belongs. 
As in the case of arbitrators of the first degree, the. referee may be 
appointed an "amiable compositeur." But even then his duties, 
which must be performed within a period of one month from the date 
of his appointment, are limited to choosing between the divergent 
opinions of the two arbitrators. He has no power to bring forward a 
fresh settlement, differing from that proposed by arbitrators of the 
first degree. 

Judgment. — Before the expiration of the appointed time, the 
arbitrators must give their judgment. To be valid, it must be signed 
by all the arbitrators. The costs are assessed and charged to the 
loser, unless otherwise provided in the agreement. 

Effect of the Judgment. — French law regards this finding as an 
actual judgment, and, whatever the parties may do to the contrary, 
the judgment of the arbitrators is binding. 

The needful precautions are quite simple. In order that the 
judgment be carried into effect, it must be deposited within three 
days from date at the registry of the Civil Court, by one of the 
arbitrators or one of the parties. The President of the Court will 
then give the necessary written order authorising the judgment to be 
executed. He cannot refuse it, except it be on public grounds. 

Once furnished with this authority "exequatur," the sentence 
confers general hypothecation of everything possessed by the party 
against whom judgment is delivered. It has the force of a judgment 
without appeal. The limitations of French law relating to arbitration, 
as shown above, apply to judgments given in France, and destined to 
be executed in France. 

Judgments given Abroad. — A judgment given abroad against a 
Frenchman may nevertheless be executed in France, and it_ would 
seem at first that this would brush aside all the above objections to 
the rules adopted by the Federation. 

This, however, is not so, for, to be valid in France, the finding 
of an arbitration court abroad must be accompanied with an order 
exequatur from a French judge, as if the finding were a French one. 
Now, the judge will not provide the order exequatur except the 
arbitration has been regular, and, above all, the arbitrators been 
chosen by the parties, and hold their mission from these alone. 
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IV. 

Revision of the Rules adopted by the Federation. — From the 
foregoing, it therefore follows that there is clearly room to revise the 
rules which the Federation declared it necessary to insert in all con- 
tracts. The following are suggested : — 

(1) Instead of the arbitration clause contained in the contracts, 
the latter should imply that the contracting parties, members of the 
Federation, accept the rules relating to arbitration. 

On the other hand, each member of the Federation would under- 
take, once for all, apart from the Federation, to nominate an arbi- 
trator " amiable compositeur " on the occasion of any dispute between 
him and another house abroad belonging to the Federation. This 
arbitrator would have the power to appoint a referee. Refusal to 
comply with this would result in expulsion and exposure. 

(2) The rules of the Federation should stipulate : — 

(a) That every appeal to arbitration should be for the 
purpose of nominating arbitrators " amiables compositeurs," 
empowered to appoint the referee. These arbitrators to be 
chosen from among those who are on the arbitration boards. 

This agreement should define the question in dispute, and 
fix the time within which judgment must be given. 

(b) That judgment be given in the country of the plaintiff, 
the arbitrators belonging, one to the arbitration board of the 
plaintiff, the other to that of the defendant, and the referee to 
that of the plaintiff. 

In proposing this rule we are diametrically opposed to the reso- 
lution already passed by Congress, and according to which the 
arbitrators are to be chosen from the board of defendant. Our objec- 
tions on this point are in no way legal, but solely from the practical 
standpoint. Our reasons are as follows : — • 

When a dispute arises as to the execution of a cotton contract, 
either yarns or wo-'en goods, the cause is generally one of the 
following : — 

Inferior quality of goods delivered ; 

Late delivery ; 

Late delivery instructions ; 

Non-payment. 

The last three, and above all the last two, are the most unusual. 
Arbitration seems the least suited to these, and they can be judged 
on their merits without having recourse to the special knowledge of 
arbitrators. 

It is quite a different matter when the quality of goods is 
questioned. As soon as a dispute arises in respect of quality (and 
this is more frequently the trouble), the arbitrators must see the goods 
where they are used. Now, in trouble of this kind the plaintiff is 
always the receiver, and the bulk can be examined at his place. 
Therefore his own countrymen should be in a majority on the board of 
arbitration. 

To this practical reason we would add another, though purely 
sentimental. When two manufacturers have recourse to an arbitra- 
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ti'on by their peers the plaintiff must be firmly convinced of the' 
justice of his demand when taking such an extreme measiire, and this 
conviction gives him a certain preferential right. 

Now, the arbitrators who would understand him bfest af-e natu- 
rally his own countrymen. However impartial they may be, it is an 
advantage to be judged by them, and this advantage should in all 
fairness be granted him. 

These two reasons point to the advisability of arbitrating in the 
plaintiff's country rather than the defendant's. We must, of course, 
endeavour to place them on as equal a footing as possible, and it is 
just that one arbitrator belong to each country, while the referee is 
appointed from the plaintiff's country. 

Conclusions. — ^The modifications we have proposed require the 
Congress to reconsider its decision. But has not the Federation itself 
decided that members of the arbitration courts should endeavour to 
arrive at some basis of complete arbitration rules? Certainly the 
present rules would not be available in France unless the Federation 
modify its resolutions on the lines we have indicated. 

Roger Seyrig. 
Belfort. March 3rd, 1911. 
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International Courts of Arbitration. 



THE ORIGINAL FRANKFORT CLAUSES. 

The Frankfort Clauses, adopted at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Committee in October, 1909, read : — 

(1) If and whenever any difference or differences shall arise 
between the parties to this contract, touching the rights, duties, 
and Uabilities of either party arising out of this contract, which 
cannot be mutually settled, such difference or differences shall 
be referred to the decision of an arbitrator to be appointed in 
writing by the parties in difference, or if they cannot agree upon 
a single arbitrator, to the decision of two arbitrators, of whom 
one shall be appointed in writing by each of the parties, within 
one calendar month after either party has been required to do 
so by the other party, and in case of disagreement between the 
two arbitrators, to the decision of an umpire to be appointed 
in writing by the two arbitrators before entering into the dispute, 
who shall sit with the arbitrators and preside over their meetings 
and have power to determine all questions of procedure, evidence 
to be given, documents or books to be produced, &c. 

(2) In the event of the arbitrators being unable to agree 
upon an umpire, the umpire shall be appointed by the President 
of the Association in the country of the party against whom 
the arbitration is demanded. 

(3) The dispute to be settled on a basis of equity as between 
the parties, and it is hereby agreed by the parties to this contract 
to accept the decision of this tribunal as final. Should either 
party fail to appoint an arbitrator within one calendar month 
as aforesaid, then the President of the Association in the country 
of the defaulting party shall forthwith on the apphcation in 
writing of the other party appoint an arbitrator in his stead. 
The arbitrators or umpire shall decide as to who shall bear the 
cost of the arbitration. 

(4) The arbitrators shall be appointed from the Arbitration 
Board in the country of the party against whom the arbitration is 
demanded, and the arbitration shall also take place in the country 
of such party. 

And at the Brussels Congress the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : — 

(1) That this Congress fully endorses the Frankfort Clauses 
for insertion in the yam and cloth contracts for export, and 
requests that the affiliated Associations urge their members to 
adopt the same. 

(2) That each country affiUated to the International Federa- 
tion be requested to furnish to the Secretary of the Federation a 
hst of persons (say 12 in number) able and willing to serve as 
arbitrators in the proposed Courts of Arbitration. 
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(3) That, after the establishment of the above Courts of 
Arbitration, there shall be convened on the occasion of each 
International Congress a meeting of the persons comprised in 
the list of arbitrators in each country, who are delegates to 
such Congresses, for the purpose of exchanging views, in order 
to endeavour to arrive at some basis of complete arbitration 
rules, with the object of ultimately establishing an International 
Form of Contract. 

The following is the list of arbitrators appointed so far : — 



AUSTRIA. 



Josef Freudenbeeger, Tanwalder Spinn-' 
fabrik, 13, Rudolfsplatz, Vienna I. 

Arthur Kuffler, 31/34, Maria Theresienstr., 
Vienna. 

Hugo Moller, c/o S. Katzau, 3, Schotten- 
^ bastei, Vienna I. . 

Emil Pick, c/o E. G. Pick, 11/13, Heifers- j- 
dorferstr., Vienna I. 

Dr. S. M. Singer, c/o A.-G. der Baumwoll- 
spinnereien zu Theresienthal und Miinchen- 
dorf, 4, Fischergasse, Vienna II. 

Victor Vondorfer, c/o Josef Jerusalem, 15, 
Renngasse, Vienna I. 

Ernst von Boschan, 14, Gonzagasse, Vienna I. \ 
Max Maudl, 1, Werderthorgasse, Vienna I. 
Stefan Mautner, 13, Michelbauemgasse, 

Vienna IX. 
Julius Stern, 5, Kohlmessergasse, Vienna I. 
Friedrich Strauss, 4, Helfersdorferstr., 

Vienna I. 
Louis Weiss, 9, Maria Theresienstrasse, Vienna 

IX. 



Representing 
Spinners. 



Representing 
Manufacturers! 



BELGIUM. 

Jean de Hemptinne, 
Ferdinand de Hemptinne, 
Ferdinand Van Hoegaerden, 
Henri de Smet de Naeyer, 
Harold Mechelynck, 
Jean Voortman, 



Spinners and Manufacturers 
combined. 



Adolphe Hebbelynck, 
P. VON Portheim, 
Omer Van Ham, 
Victor Van Ham, 
Ren6 Boonen, 
Robert Brasseur, 



Spinners. 
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ENGLAND. 



J. T. Dawson, Hopwood Cottage, 60, Withnell 

Road, South Shore, Blackpool. 
J. W. McCoNNEL, Henry Street Mills, Ancoats, 

Manchester. 
J. Lawrence, Anderton Hall, near Chorley. 
Sir C. W. Macara, 33, York Street, Manchester. 
S. Newton, Queen Street, Ashton-under-Ljme. 
J. B. Tattersall, Ash Grove, Royton, Oldham. 
J. M. Thomas, 114, Hare Street, Rochdale. 
E. Travis, Salt House, Lees, Oldham. 
R. WoRSWiCK, Hall Carr MiUs, Rawtenstall. 



Representing 
Spinners. 



Wilkinson Hartley, Carr Hall, \ 

Nelson. 
George Hurst, The Tulketh 



Representing Manufacturers- 
Members of the North and 
North-East Lancashire Spin- 



Spinning Co., Ltd., Balcarres ( ners' and Manufacturers 



Road, Preston. 



) 



Association, 1 2, Exchange 
Street, Manchester. 



FRANCE. 



Ssmdicat Normand de la Filature de Coton : — 
M. Berger, 11, bis rue Faraday, Paris. 
M. Savoitier. 

Syndicat Normand du Tissage de Coton : — 
M. A. Waddington. 
M. T. Roy. 
Syndicat Cotonnier de I'Est (Filateurs-tisseurs) : — 
M. Manuel. 
M. Ziegler. 

Syndicat Patronel des Industries Textiles de Belfort du Doubs 
et de la Region : — 
M. R. Seyrig. 
M. Boigeol. 

Groupe Cotonniere du Nord : — 

M. Fremaux. 

M. Wibaux. 

M. Motte. 
Groupe Independante : — 

M. G. Denis. 



GERMANY. 

Friedrich Hummel, EttUngen, Baden. 

Th. W. Schmid, Hof, Bavaria. 

Fabrikbesitzer August Frommel, Augsburg. 

Paul Kullmann, i/Fa. KuUmann & Cie, Mulhausen, Alsace. 

Jacques Schlumberger, i/Fa. Schlumberger & Cie, Gebweiler 

Alsace. 
Charles Mieg, i/Fa. Ch. Mieg & Cie, Mulhausen, Alsace. 
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Ernst Stephan Clauss, i/Fa. E. J.Clauss, Nachf., Plaue b/F16ha, 

Saxony. 
Kommerzienrat Emil Stark, Chemnitz. 
Alfred Kahle, Leubnitz, b/Werdau. 
Kommerzienrat Gerrit van Delden, Gronau. 
MoRiTz Brugelmann, i/Fa. Joh. Gottfr. Briigelmann, G.m.b.H., 

Cromford b/Ratingen (District Diisseldorf). 
W. Walter, Hanover. 

HOLLAND. 



J. B. VAN Heek, Enschede, 
Joan Gelderman, Oldenzaal, 
B. W. ter Kuile, Enschede, 
D. W. de Monchy, Hengelo, 
H. Salomonson, Jr., Almelo, 
W. Stork, Hengelo, 



Members of the Nederlandsche 

Patroonsvereeniging van 

Katoenspinners en -wevers. 

Hengelo. 



ITALY. 



Cav. uff. Giorgio Mylius, Milan. 

Giovanni Niggeler, Palazzolo s/ Oglio. 

Cav. Carlo Aselmeyer, Naples. 

Cav. Rodolfo de Planta, Turin. 

Cav. Giovanni Knusly, Novara. 

Cav. Cesare Rasini, Milan. 

Comm/ Pietro Soldini, Castellanza. 

Cav. Ercole Varzi, Galliate. 

Cav. GiACOMO Ogna, Marnate. 

On. comm. Silvio Benigno Crespi, Milan. 

GiULio Cesoni, Vigevano. 

Cav. Grato Maraini, Udine. 



RUSSIA. 



C. W. Gerhardy, St. Petersburg. 
W. A. Howard, St. Petersburg. 
W. A. Gorbunoff, Moscow. 
F. N. Derbeneff, Moscow. 
Baron A. L. Knoop, Moscow. 
A. F. KusNETzOFF, Moscow. 
A. L. LossEFF, Moscow. 
N. D. MoROSOFF, Moscow. 
N. R. Pahl, St. Petersburg. 
R. F. Prowe, Moscow. 

P. P. RiABOUSCHINSKY, MoSCOW. 

N. W. Skobijeff, Moscow. 



SPAIN. 



Eduardo Calvet, 48, Caspe," Barcelona. 
Jost Espona. 
Alejandro Bosch. 
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Luis Sed6. 
TomAs Recolons. 
Manuel Marques. 
Emilio Carles TolrA. 
Matias Muntadas. 
Claudio Guell. 
Ram6n Almirall. 
Jose Soldevila. 
Felipe Ricart. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Oberrichter Dr. Bertheau, Zurich. 

Wild, of the firm of Edmund Bebie, Turgi. 

Bidermann, of the firm of Jb. & And. Bidermann & Co., 

Winterthur. 
Henggeler, of the firm of Spinnerei a. d. Lorze, Baar. 
Keller, of the firm of Neue Baumwollspinnerei, Emmenhof* 

Derendingen. 
Spalty, of the firm of Caspar Spalty & Co., Matt-Glarus. 
Denzler, Baumwollzwirnerei Wetzikon. 
Wegmann, Baumwollzwirnerei Birmensdorf. 
Aebly, of the firm of Aebly & Co., Mitlodi. 
Halter, Weberei Griineck. 
Spoerry, Spoerry & Schaufelberger, Wald. 
Spoerri, Weberei Hittnau. 



Prance. 
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Fire Insurance of Cotton Firms in France. 



Report by M. C. RENARD on behalf of the Syndicat General del' Industrie 
Cotonni^re Franfaise, Paris. 



At the Brussels Congress the discussion closed with the following 
conclusions : — 

(1) The present in?^ossibiHty of any immediate arrangement for 
a single mutual international Cotton Fire Insurance Association, 
owing to diversity of laws, usages, and rates of premium. 

(2) It is to the interest of each country to study the rules of 
associations estabUshed on as advantageous bases as possible, in 
order that, at some future date, a mutual international association 
of re-insurance may be established if necessary. 

We will not dwell here upon the rules which, in our opinion, 
should govern this mutual international re-insurance association, 
rules ^put forward at the Brussels Congress (Official Report, pages 
51-2), and which do not appear to be of immediate interest. In 
conformity with the expressed desire of the Congress we have simply 
given our attention to the formation of a mutual national fire insurance 
association. The question had, indeed, been very carefully examined 
in our preceding reports, but we have endeavoured to complete them 
on two points in making known the progress already accomplished 
in France during the past year in matters referring to fire insurance. 
We have thereupon studied how best to meet the wishes of manu- 
facturers in other countries. 

The model statutes which we have elaborated in advance differ 
on one point only from the main Unes laid down by the sub-committee. 

The difference of views is in regard to the exclusion from the 
association of non-sprinklered works. Would our French section be 
able to exclude these risks ? Our reply in regard to this would be 
simple and clear, as any way it would be easy and even necessary to 
have two distinct sections in a mutual cotton insurance association, one 
for sprinklered and the other for non-sprinklered risks. 

With this double division in the administration our colleagues 
abroad would clearly not be able to raise any objection of principle 
to the eventual formation of a mutual association along these Hnes, 
where the sprinklered risks only would be entertained for re-insurance 
by the international mutual re-insurance association. 

With this reserve, we adhere to our model statutes submitted 
last year. Moreover, since the Brussels Congress facts have con- 
firmed our first conclusions ; they show that the insurance premiums 
were really, as we should have said, exaggerated. This has just been 
proved in France by a certain number of important foreign companies 
who came to compete here against our own firms, offering a reduction 
of about one-third. 
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On the other hand, the French companies have themselves 
recognised that the framing of poHcies needed some revision as a 
matter of justice. After conferring with a certain number of their 
chents, landowners' imion, poUcy-holders' leagues, they have com- 
menced an inconsistent study of a new form of policy. In France 
the revision of policies has begun. 

REVISION OF STANDARD POLICIES IN FRANCE. 

We must point out the tendency of this important fact ; we 
have already dwelt upon the rules which French legislators seem 
inclined to impose on insurance. On many points the movement is 
proceeding on almost identical lines by the common consent of the 
insurers and the insured. 

The point of contention is the same. Up to the present the 
contract had been a binding one, in which the insurer having laid 
down certain stipulations, the insured had to give way to the conditions 
or abandon the idea of insurance. 

The insured are sacrificed ; they do not find in the contract, 
as at present practised, a sufficient guarantee for their interests. 

Henceforth it is proposed to give them guarantees by drawing 
up a French standard pohcy, a poHcy whereof the clauses which we 
are about to analyse seem to reconcile in an equitable manner the 
rights of insurers and insured. 

(a) Signature of the Policy. 

In France the insured are asking for the ehmination of the principle 
so far admitted, according to the terms of which insurance is only 
effected when the policy is actually in the possession of the insured. 
How is the contract made ? By a proposal for insurance submitted 
to the company. If that proposal is accepted, the agent presents a 
policy to the insured for signature. Then he takes back the policy, 
keeps it a while and returns it to the insured after the authorised 
representative of the company has also appended his signature. 
Now if, in the interval which transpires from the moment when the 
insured placed his signature to the policy, and the deUvery to the 
insured of the ratified copy, some disaster should happen, the company 
decHnes all liability. The same applies to the execution of alterations, 
notably those where the object is to modify the amount insured. 
This immunity on the part of the company, appl5dng to a period 
during which the assured pays the premium, is surely iniquitous. 
The contract is drawn up to date from the moment when the insured 
was put in a position to append his signature to the policy, which is 
only temporarily taken out of his possession because the agent of 
the company is not empowered to sign the contract. 

It is desirable to get rid of this abuse, and also to do away with 
a disagreeable evasion, sometimes raised by insurers, whereby the 
present policy provides that for a contract to take effect, not only 
must the policy containing the receipt for the premium have been 
remitted to the assured, but also that that premium must actually 
have been paid. It has happened that an agent having returned the 
policy without collecting the premium, say by sending it to the insured 
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through the post, and the fire breaking out before payment, the 
insurers contested their liability, at a time moreover when they ran 
no risk in collecting the premium for which their agent was responsible. 
The companies now have tariffs corresponding to the risks they 
undertake to insure. These tariffs are kept secret. If we enter 
into communication with the companies they reply that these rates 
are only previsions for their personal use, not binding them towards 
the insured, with whom they are at liberty to conclude the contract 
or not, free in consequence to raise their rates if they feel that for 
some particular reason the insurable risk presents some particularly 
grave aspect. This in itself is a legitimate consideration, but its 
application presents a grave danger to the insured, in exposing him 
to the extortions which insurers or their agents may practice upon 
him in his ignorance of their usual tariff. That is not all. If during 
the Ufe of the policy some increase or diminution in the risks occur, 
the insured is entirely in the hands of the insurers, who may, in case 
of increase, treat him in a manner totally disproportionate to the 
increase in question, under penalty of voiding his policy, or of refusing 
him the preferences to which he is entitled. This is our reason for 
asking that these tariffs should be made public. In our second table 
we mention the rates (tariffs) applicable to cotton spinning mills. 

(b) Declarations to be made by the Insured. 

There are abuses in the declarations required to-day of the insured. 
It is not possible for him to obtain from the companies a preliminary 
and de visu examination for his protection. They always require a 
declaration on the spot of the additional circumstances of the risk, 
on his own responsibility. Now this is often asking what is impossible ; 
that is why we are right in saying that to-day and in general practice 
the insurance contract is not a bona-fide contract, but purely one- 
sided. It is against this that we wish to make a stand in France, 
at any price. 

The present form of policy employed by the fixed-tariff companies 
contains a whole series of restrictions imposed upon the insurer, and 
with which he must comply under penalty of forfeiture. Now if we 
admit that there be certain facts which may interest the insurer, 
there would appear to be scarcely any doubt that the poUcy of to-day 
has multiphed, without cause, the instances upon which the insured 
is called to make a preliminary declaration. There are for the insured 
veritable snares in a short printed text, upon which, moreover, the 
companies suffer no question to be raised. 

There is clearly no objection to apply the penalty of forfeiture 
to the insured who has maliciously made a false declaration, but on 
the other hand it is desirable to obtain in France that : — 

(1) Silence maintained by the insured on some additional 
circumstance should only be considered as affecting the validity 
of the contract in so far as the insured shall have been required 
to declare the facts to which the company shall previously have 
called his attention. 

(2) That the insured be required to make such or such 
declaration to written questions only, inserted in special para- 
graphs in the body of the policy and to which his attention will 
necessarily be called. 
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(c) Payment of Premiums. 

One of the most vexatious limitations of present-day policies is 
that which declares the premium to be payable at the offices of the 
company and enacts that in case of delay in payments the insurance 
will be suspended. As the companies usually collect the premiums 
at their client's domicile, it is quite natural the insured should rely 
upon this custom and be Hberated from the obligation of taking the 
premium to the office of the company's representative. In any case, 
there has been no motive for which this default in payment, oftener 
than not owing to absence, oversight, or a pure misunderstanding, 
should result in the lapse of the contract. 

(d) Obligations of the Insured and of the Company During 
Tenure of Contract. 

On this subject the present poUcies contain instructions which 
oblige the insured in certain eventualities, such as death, failure of 
the insured, assignment of his effects, to bring these facts under 
penalty of forfeiture to the knowledge of the company. The insured 
or the parties concerned frequently omit to make these declarations, 
which^oftener than not the company is in no way interested to know. 
The companyYcontinues to collect the premiums, sometimes the 
fact whereof the insured has omitted to inform them is quite well 
known to them ; should, however, some disaster happen, forfeiture 
is pleaded. 

Forfeiture is also pleaded under the present system of policies 
when the insured during the tenure of contract omits to declare an 
increase of risks. This increase must be notified even if it occur on a 
neighbour's premises, and when the insured is imaware of the change 
and the alleged increase. Forfeiture applied to a concealment dis- 
covered during the tenure of the contract is still more rigorous than 
that appUcable to concealment in the original contract. 

Whilst holding the insured responsible for certain declarations, 
Umited, however, within the measure of the actual requirements of 
the companies, it would be just that the courts remain free to decide 
how far omissions maliciously made should influence, not the principle, 
but the amount of the indemnities. 

We should particularly like to say a word or two as to the pro- 
visions for goods, say, for instance, coal, and above all cotton. 

The companies refuse to issue floating policies, i.e., variable, on 
each declaration by the insured. Now as stocks vary excessively 
according to the state of the market, there must be a modification of 
the poUcy with each increase in stock, and this being done in such 
a way that the policy is returned to you too late, it happens that 
you are never covered in respect of the goods. 

This is a scandalous abuse which the companies tenaciously 
adhere to, since it appears the Syndicate of Insurance Companies 
must have rigorously prohibited its members from making such 
policiesion the " first fire," policies which were, however, a wise and 
equitable solution. 
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(«) Payment of Insurance. 

The principle according to which payment is at present made is 
that in estimating the damage a deduction is effected for any difference 
between the new and the old. Now this deduction in most cases is 
much to the disadvantage of the proprietors of the damaged works. 
It is evident that the cost of necessary repairs is much higher than 
the money value of what has been lost. 

We think it would be wise of the companies to accept, under a 
bulk-premium calculated on the rental, the entire HabiHty for damage 
which may occiu;. 

When cotton manufacturers unite, either in a mutual insurance 
company or only in an association for protection against fire, this 
will be one of the first claims they will put forward. 

(/) Insurance Against Stoppage After Fire. 

The S5nidicat G6n^ral Cotonnier has also given its attention to 
the question of stoppage consequent upon fire and the advisability 
of mutually insuring against loss of general expenses as well as loss 
of profits entailed by a fire. 

Certain companies in France already insure this risk. We are 
convinced that decided advantages would result from mutual co- 
operation in this direction. 

Such, gentlemen, are the points we ought to consider in order 
to keep the International Federation fully informed of the French 
movement, which is undoubtedly advocating the reform of fire in- 
surance. We have already mentioned that there has been an 
appreciable reduction during the past year in the matter of 
rates, a reduction undoubtedly due to the competition of foreign 
companies. It was high time to guard against the abuse of charges 
when exaggerated expenses had run up insurance premiums to an 
unbearable level. 

Mutual insurance on the part of cotton firms against fire would 
clearly be a definite solution and put an end once and for all to all 
abuses. It is undoubtedly the solution which will be brought about 
at no very distant date, and one for which we are quite prepared 
from to-day forward, sure as we are of finding re-insurance of our 
risks at the most satisfactory rates and with first-class guarantees. 

If, whilst awaiting the final pronoimcement upon the researches 
made by the International Federation, the French group preferred 
not at present to form a mutual French cotton fire insurance company, 
it would be always permissible, as soon as they felt the advisabiUty 
of it, to group its members provisionally into a special syndicate for 
the protection in aU matters of fire insurance, thus following the 
example, which has had such excellent results, of the sugar refiners 
who were at once able to re-insure their risks with the best guarantees 
and largest reductions. This is merely a proposal for organisation 
which we felt it our duty to suggest in deference to the wishes of 
the Brussels Congress. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

Regulations for a Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Fire 
Insurance Protection Society. 

ARTICLE I. 

In conformity with the law of March 21st, 1884, under the auspices 
of the Syndicat G6n6ral Cotonnier, this society is constituted of those 
cotton spinners and manufacturers who adhere to the following 
statutes for the special study of and protection against fire. 

This society embraces in its object any magnitude of fire risk, 
and especially the study of pohcy forms for common and concerted 
protection, the choice of experts, the assistance of cases considered 
useful in the general interest, judgment calculated to obtain on the 
whole favourable insurance conditions for its members, the power of 
obtaining insurance or re-insurance of their risks. Sec, &c. 

ARTICLE 2. 

The society may study, provide against, and regulate the question 
of stoppage consequent upon fire or damage by water. 

The facihties it offers are always optional for its members, who 
are not bound by the decisions arrived at with the companies. 

These facilities extend to any house or private property of spinner, 
manufacturer, director, employe in any capacity whatever in the works. 

ARTICLE 3. 

It is limited to Continental France. 

Its offices are in Paris, but may be transferred by the decision 
of the administrative council. 

Its duration is not limited ; it was formed 

ARTICLE 4. 
Composition of the Society. 

The society is administered by a council composed of ten members. 
Half the members form a quorum. It decides on all matters relative 
to the object of the association. It administers the business of the 
society, regulates expenses and income, employment of fvmds, concludes 
aU agreements, makes all terms, &c. 

It may delegate its powers wholly or in part to a director chosen 
from among its members. It provides provisionally for the replacing 
of members deceased or retired. 

The members of the council do not, in virtue of their office, incur 
any personal or joint obhgation, being simply responsible for the 
carrying out of their instructions. 

ARTICLE 5. 

To meet the prehminary expenses the members of the society will 
be required to pay an entrance fee of 
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ARTICLE 6. 

Membership. 

The council decides who shall be eUgible for membership. 

Any member not having notified his resignation by registered 
letter before January 1st is considered liable for the current year's 
subscription; 

Any member whose subscription is in arrear shall, after due 
notification in writing, be excluded from the society. 

Members having resigned or being excluded have no claim what- 
ever upon the society ; they are nevertheless liable for the current 
year's subscription. 

ARTICLE 7. 

The subscription to be paid is fixed yearly at a general meeting. 

ARTICLE 8. 

General Meetings. 

General meetings to be held yearly, date to be fixed by the council. 

The decisions of a meeting convened in the regular way are 
vaUd if passed by an absolute majority of votes of members present 
or represented. 

ARTICLE 9. 

The present statutes may be amended or added to as the Council 
may decide. To be vahd the modification must be approved by .a 
two-thirds majority present or represented. If a second meeting is 
convened, an absolute majority shall sufiice to render the decision Vcdid. 
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A COMPARISON 

Of the Various Rates of Premium for Fire Insurance in the 
Countries Affiliated to the International Federation. 



Paper prepared by Mr. A. Kuffler, President of the Austrian Master 
Cotton Spinners' Association, Vienna. 



The rating of a two-storey Fine Cotton Spinning Mill, throughout 
fireproof, containing 30,300 spindles, fully protected by sprinklers 
according to the rules of the Tariff Insurance Companies : — 

Total sum insured : Francs 1,900,000 : Average value per spindle 
insured Francs 62 • 70. 

Water sources of sprinkler installation : Steam engine of pumping 
capacity of 3,000 Litres per minute. High-water reservoir 
containing 35,000 Litres. 

Austria- Hungary. 

The insured has the obUgation to allow the mill to be inspected 
periodically and free of charge by the officials of the Supervising 
Department of the Association of Austrian Master Cotton Spinners, 
and to conform to any wishes expressed by the Inspectors as regards 
defects found in accordance with the rules of the Insurance Companies. 

Foundation premium: 6-5 per thousand. Notes as regards 

Rebates Extras 

I.- — Description. All buildings where any kind of 
manufacturing is carried on are throughout 
absolutely fireproof. The ceilings in aU the 
storeys are vaulted or cemented. AU parts of 
construction which necessitate the carrying of 
any weight consist of stone or brickwork, iron, 
or ferro-concrete. Communicating rooms are 
protected against the manufacturing part by 
massive walls, vaulted, and plastered, and kept 
free from any materials, stocks, or mill furni- 
ture ; the openings into the manufacturing 
part are provided by fireproof doors. The stair- 
cases are built in stone and are closed off by a 
fireproof casement. The roof of the staircasing 
is vaulted. Attics above the top-vaulted 
ceilings must not be used for any purpose what- 
soever, they must be closed off by two fireproof 
doors against the staircase. Fire escapes Jor 
Hfts must be arranged outside in such a manner 
that the vaulted ceiling cannot fall on them,^or 
if they are in the building they must be situated 
in a walled-off shaft, which is to be vaultedalso 
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Rebates. Extras 
at the top, and the entrances to it must be pro- 
vided by automatically-closing fireproof doors. 
The connection between the parts in the manu- 
facturing portion of one storey which are in direct 
communication with one another must be pro- 
vided by double fireproof doors. For the pre- 
vention of the carrying of the fire outside the 
building from one storey to another by means 
of the windows, the brickwork must be at least 
1 metre 20 centimetres in height from one 
window to another without any opening what- 
soever. In the case of old mills where this 
instruction cannot be carried out the lower 
parts of every window must be covered up to 
1 metre high from the floor with iron frames 
and wire glass, and further, the condition is 
imperative that the whole of the building value 
and the entire contents must be insured by the 
Austrian Tariff Insurance Companies . . . . 25% — 

(N.B. — If a single, or all rooms have plaster 
ceilings, an extra 5 per cent, is charged ; in the 
case of single rooms, or all rooms, being covered 
with wooden ceilings, the additional charge is 
15 per cent.) 

II. — In the principal manufacturing buildings the 
main staircase is of stone (otherwise there would 
be an additional charge of 5 per cent.) . . . . — — 

III. — ^The cleaning, mixing, and bale-opening rooms 
are situated within the main manufacturing 
building in specially- vaulted rooms. Communi- 
cation with the other rooms is provided, but 
openings are closed off by double fureproof doors. 
The cleaning machines are uncovered, the dust 
channel is made of iron or brick work, and leads 
into the open or into a vaulted building. . . . 5% — 

(N.B. — ^If mixing, cleaning, and bale-open- 
ing rooms are in the main building and not 
vaulted, or if they are not situated outside the 
manufacturing building, there is an extra charge 
of 10 per cent.) . . . . . . . . — — 

IV. — In the attic of the main manufacturing build- 
ing and in the adjoining buildings, no com- 
bustible objects must be stored, nor must any 
kind of manipidation take place in these rooms 
(otherwise an additional charge of 5 per cent.) . . — — 

V. — Lift shafts must be waUed in by massive brick- 
work ; they must also be provided throughout 
by fixeproof doors, and must be vaulted (other- 
wise, 5 per cent, additional charge) . . . . — — 
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Rebates. Extras. 
VI. — Steam or water heating is in existence (hot-air 
heating 10 per cent, addition, stove heating 20 
per cent, addition) . . . . . . . . — — 

VII. — ^The lighting in all the rooms is carried on by 
electric incandescent lights. (The reduction 
for arc light comes to only 3 per cent.) . . . . 6% — 

VIII. — ^There must be a miU fire brigade or a well- 
organised fire brigade in the village or town. In 
the miU must be a fire engine on wheels or an 
equivalent extinguishing apparatus by steam 
or water ; further, all storeys must be provided 
with large tanks situated in each storey, coupled 
with standard nozzles for hose pipes and a 
sufficient quantity of water must exist in the mill 
buildings. (If this is not complied with, 10% 
additional charge.) . . . . . . . . — — 

The mill must be connected with a public 
water supply or must possess a water 
supply of its own, which must come from 
a reservoir situated outside the miU or above the 
staircase building ; the same must never be 
allowed to be without the necessary supply of 
water under the proper pressure, or outside the 
building must be a necessary pumping installa- 
tion ; hydrants must be in all the storeys and 
in the mill yard for the protection of the neigh- 
bouring buildings and warehouses. In the 
mixing and cleaning rooms there must be a cor- 
responding number of reliable chemical extin- 
guishers ; moreover, a steam fire engine or a 
steam pump for extinguishing purposes, for 
which the necessary steam pressure must exist 
at aU times in the boiler, or a separate trans- 
mission pump driven by water . . . . . . 10% ■ — 

IX. — ^Tlie miU is situated at least 20 metres from 
other buildings not belonging to the establish- 
ment (otherwise additional 5 per cent.) . . . . — — 

X. — If there are more than 10,000 spindles, an 
additional charge of 1 per cent, for each 10,000 
spindles is made. Any number over 10,000 
counts as a fuU 10,000 — 3% 

In the rooms of the main manufacturing 
building (except storage rooms, vaulted, and 
with fireproof doors) no quantity of yams in 
bales or cases is kept except what has been made 
within the preceding 24 hours (otherwise 10 per 
cent, addition.) . . . . . . . . . . — — 
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Rebates. Extras 
XI. — ^The daily working hours must in no case be 

longer than from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. . . . . — — 

(N.B. — In case of night work in the clean- 
ing and mixing room outside the mill building, 
5 per cent, addition. In case of night work in 
the cleaning and mixing room inside the null 
building and cardroom additional 10 percent.; 
In'case of night work, additional 15 per cent, on 
all other machines.) 

XII. — ^After finishing work, or at the going out of 
one shift, a close inspection of all the rooms 
must be made by a specially-appointed person 
(otherwise 20 per cent, additional) . . . . — — 

XIII. — Constant inspection at night and on Sundays 
through the night watchmen, whose where- 
abouts must be traceable by means of a self- 
registering watch clock (otherwise 10 per cent, 
additional.) . . . . . . . . . . — — 

XIV. — Only such oils, fats, &c., must be used which 
are recommended by the insurance company in 
conjunction with the Oil Department of the 
Austrian Master Cotton Spinners' Association . . 10% — 

XV. — ^The spinning material consists of pure cotton 
and only such waste cotton as has been made in 
the mill or waste from outside which is not greasy 
is being added to the pure cotton. Waste from 
other concerns, which must be free of fat, must 
not be used alone, to a greater extent than for 
20 per cent, of the spindles which are in work . . — — 

(N.B. — If more than 20 per cent, of the 
spindles are working waste free from fat, or if 
waste containing oil has been bought, the 
additional charge comes to 25 per cent, on the 
foundation premium of 6J,per thousand, so that 
the same amounts for waste cotton spinning 
mills to 8-125 per thousand.) 



56% rebates. 
3% additional charges. 

53% rebate. 
Net premium : — 

Foundation premium .. 6-500 per 1,000 
53% rebate .. ..3-445 

3-055 ,, 



56% 3% 
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5% maximum of rebate for five 
years' insurance contract 
(a higher rebate is not 
allowed for longer con- 
tracts) . . . . . . ■ 
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2-903 per 1,000 

N.B. — Of this net premium 14 per cent, is handed over to the 
superintending office of the Austrian Master Cotton Spinners' 
Association for the purpose of covering the expenses of ad- 
ministration. 

Non-sprinkled cotton spinning mills for Fine Counts pay the 
foundation premium of 16 per thousand, non-sprinklered cotton- waste 
spinning mills pay 20 per thousand ; all the items referring to rebates 
and extra charges as specified above apply also in these cases. 

Above described fireproof Cotton Mill without sprinklers would pay 
a net premium of 7 • 144 per thousand, 

Belgium. 

Calculation of Premium according to two Different Tariffs. 



Description. 


Insured 
Amount, 


Rate of 

Premium 

per 


Rate of Premium per 
Thousand. 
Tariff II. 






Thousand. 
Taritt I. 


With 


Without 




Francs. 




Sprinklers. 


Sprinklers. 


1. Office, warehouse, and 










dwelhng-house 


73,623 


1-38 


1-46 


2-25 


2. Spinning room, includ- 










ing contents . . 


1,209,030 


2.45 


1-95 


3-00 


3. Staircase, water tower, 










dust tower, rope alley. 










fire staircase and w.c. 


81,414 


1-84 


2-44 


3-75 


4. Mixing and cleaning 










rooms . . 


233,979 


1-38 


3-25 


5-00 


5. Engine house . . 


152,730 


1-38 


1-07 


3-00 


6. Boiler house . . 


96,111 


1-25 


1-07 


3-00 


7. Workshops 


8,521 


1-25 


1-00 


2-40 


8. Economiser 


11,401 


1-00 


1-00 


2-40 


9. Chimney and raiUngs . . 


11,640 


1-00 


1-00 


2-40 


10. Caretaker's house 


3,533 


1-00 


1-00 


2-40 


11. Open yard 


18,018 


1-00 


1-00 


2-40 


Total 


1,900,000 
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Tabulation I. 




Francs. 


Per thousand 


Francs. 


1,209,030 


at 


2-45 = 


2,962-77 


81,414 


at 


1-84 = 


149-80 


460,332 


at 


1-38 = 


635-26 


104,632 


at 


1-25 = 


130-79 


44,592 


at 


1-00 = 


44-59 



1,900,000 



= 3,923-21 = 2-06 net. 
per thousand. 



Tabulation II. 



Francs. 
233,979 

81,414 
1,209,030 

73,623 
248,841 

53,113 

1,900,000 



Per thousand. 



at 
at 
at 
at 
at 
at 



3-25 
2-44 
1-95 
1-46 
1-07 
1-00 



Francs. 
760-43 
198-65 
2,359-12 
107-49 
266-26 
53-11 



3,745-06 =1-97 net. 

per thousand. 



Calculation of Premium for the Spinning Mills without 
Sprinklers. 

In Tariff I. :— 

The premium is increased by 30 per cent., and amounts to 
3-71 per thousand. 

In Tariff II. :— 

The particulars are as follows : — 



Francs. 



Per thousand. Francs. 



233,979 


at 


5 


= 1,169-90 


81,414 


at 


3-75 


= 305-30 


1,457,871 


at 


3 


= 4,373-61 


73,623 


at 


2-25 


165-65 


53,113 


at 


2-40 


= 127-47 


1,900,000 


6,141-93 =3-23 net. 








per thousand. 
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Tabulation. 






Francs. 


Per thousand. 


Francs. 


Francs. 


1,262,250 


at 


1-25 Net. 




1,577-81 net 


457,750 


at 


'3.75 gross 


1.716-56 




960,000 


at 


5-25 „ 


504-00 




72,000 


at 


18-00 „ 


1,296-00 




12,000 


at 


23-00 „ 


276-00 




1,900,000 


3,792-56 





60 per cent, rebate of the gross pre- 
mium of Francs 3,792-56 for a 
simple " C " Sprinkler installa- 
tion and for extinguishing appa- 
ratus according to the rules of 
the tariff companies both of 
which conditions are fulfilled in 
the case in question . . 

10 per cent, agency commission 
which goes to the spinner . . 

65 per cent, rebate by transforming 
the simple sprinkler installa- 
tion to standard "B" (by 
fitting up an automatic connect- 
ing valve at the steam pump) . . 

10 per cent, agency conunission 
to the spinner 



70 per cent, rebate by adopting 
sprinkler installation Standard 
" A," i.e., connecting with the 
urban or private water supply, 
containing 200,000 gallons of 
water, and having one atmos- 
pheric running pressure on the 
highest sprinlder 



10 per cent, agency commission 
to the spinner 



2,275-54 1,517-02 
3,094-83 



309-48 
2,785-35 = 1-46 
per thousand. 



1,577-81 net. 
1,327-40 

2,905-21 
290-52 

2,614-69 = 1-37 
per thousand. 



1,577-81 net. 

1,137-77 
2,715-58 

271-55 

2,444-03 = 1-28 
per thousand. 



For the same cotton mill without sprinklers the following increase 



rUL LllC bclIIlC UULLUli I. 

in the rates takes place : — 

Carding and preparing 
Fine spinning 
Cleaning 
Mixing 



At 2. 

At 3. 

At 4. 

At 5. 



Building. 

7-50 
7-50 
5-25 
5-25 



Machines. 

7-50 

9-50 

18-00 

5-25 



stock. 

7-50 

9-50 

23-00 

5-25 
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The matinimum rate of the remaining objects remains unchanged 
at 1 • 25 per thousand. 

Tabulation. 

per thousand. 



Francs. 

407,950 at 

220,800 at 

784,950 at 

402,300 at 

72,000 at 



1-25 
6.25 
7-50 
9-50 
18-00 



12,000 at 23-00 = 



1,900,000 
10% rebate for extinguishing 
apparatus 



Francs. 

1,159-20 
5,887-13 
3,821-85 
1,296-00 
276-00 

12,440-18 

1,244-01 
11,196-17 



Francs. 

509-94 



10 per cent. Agency Commission to 
the spinner 



11,196-17 

11,706-11 
1,170-61 



10,533-50 = 5-54 
England. per thousand. 

Rate of Insurance of a Company outside the Tariff Ring 
(Non-Tariff Company), 



Frcs. 



Rate of Premium. 



Sprink- 
lered. 



Non- 
Sprink- 
lered. 



1. Building and 
Dwelling-house 

2. Preparing 

3. Fine spinning 

4. Cleaning 



5. Mixing and 
bale opening 



6. Engine house 

7. Boiler house 

8. Workshop 

9. Economiser 

10. Chimney 

11. In all rooms in the open 



Buildings 
and contents 

Building and 
main manufac- 
turing . . 

Machines . . 

Contents . . 

Building and 
main manufac- 
turing . . 
Machines 
Contents of 
open cotton . . 

Building and 
contents 



1,250,872 



72,000 
72.000 
12,000 



52,800 
24,000 

72,000 
280,248 



64,080 



1,900,000 



3-75 



3-75 

18-00 

23-00 

3-75 

7-50 



12-50 

1-25 

(Net.) 



3-75 



7-50 



3-75 

18-00 

23-00 

3-75 

7-50 



12-50 

1-25 

(Net.) 

7-50 
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Tabulation 




Frcs. 


per thousand. 




Frcs. 


Frcs. 


280,248 


1-25 Net. 


= 




350.31 


1,439,752 


3-75 Gross 


= 


5,399-07 




24,000 


7-50 „ 


^ 


180-00 




72,000 


12-50 „ 


= 


900.00 




72,000 


18.00 „ 


= 


1,296-00 




12,000 


23.00 „ 


= 


276-00 
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1,900,000 8,051.07 

60 per cent, rebate for ordinary sprinkler 

installation type " C " .. ..4,830.64 



15 per cent, discount 

15 per cent. Agency Commission 



1 .25 per thousand net. . . 

65 per cent, rebate for sprinkler installa- 
tion type " Standard B " of Francs 
8,051.07 = Francs 5,233-20 = 



15 per cent, discount 

15 per cent. Agency Commission . . 



1-25 per thousand net. . . 

70 per cent, rebate for sprinkler installa- 
tion type " Standard A " of Francs 
8,051-07 = Francs 5,635-75 = 



15 per cent, discount 

15 per cent. Agency Commission . 



3,220-43 

3,570-74 
535-61 

3,045.13 
455-27 

2,589-86 = 1-35 
per thousand. 

350-31 



2,817-87 

3,168-18 
475-23 

2,692-95 
403-95 

2,289-00 = 1-20 
per thousand. 

350-31 



2,415-32 

2,765-63 
414-84 

2,350-79 
352-62 

1,998-17 = 1.05 
per thousand.' 
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For the same spinning mill without sprinklers the foUowine 
particulars are given : — 

Frcs; Per thousand. Frcs. Frcs 

280.248 1-25 Net. 350.31 

124,800 3-75 Gross 468-00 

1,338,952 7-50 „ 10,042-14 

72,000 12-50 „ 900-00 

72,000 18-00 „ 1,296-00 

12,000 23-00 276-00 



1,900,000 . 12,982-14 

(10 — ) 15 per cent, rebate for ex- 
tinguishing apparatus 1 , 947 - 32 

11,034-82 
15 per cent, discount .. .. 1,655-22 



9,379-60 
15 per cent. Agency Commission . . 1,406 - 94 



7,972-66 = 4-19 per 1,000 net. 



Qermany. 



Per thousand 
Foundation Premium .. .. .. ..3-50 

Additional charge for storey of one-quarter 

of 0-6 0-15 



3-65 



One-quarter difference between this premium 
and that where cleaning and mixing 
rooms are divided by a fireproof-built 
wall .. per thousand 5-50 
Additional storey . . „ „ 0-15 



5-65 — 3-65 
= 0-50 



4-15 



In round figures 4-2 

Rebate for sprinklers in all rooms, 50 per cent. . . 2-1 

FNet. .. 2-1 



Without spritiklers : Net premium 4-2 per cent. 
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France. 

Francs. 
Insured value of spinning department . . 1,666,021 
Insured value of mixing and cleaning rooms 233,979 

Total 1,900,000 



Foundation premium for spinning depart- 
ment, 3 per thousand .. .. 4,998-06 

Foundation premium for mixing and clean- 
ing room, 8 per thousand .. .. 1,871 -84 

6,869-90 
50jper cent, rebate for sprinkler.. .. 3,434-95 

Net premium 3,434-95 = l- 80°/, 

Without sprinklers, net premium . . 3 - 6 °/ 



oo 

oo 
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Holland. 

Insurance covered by foreign companies through brokers in 
Amsterdam. 



Net premium . . 

Without sprinklers, net premium 



1'65 per thousand. 
3-00 ., 



Italy. 

Rate of Premium of Tariff Insurance Company. 



Description. 


Insured Value. 


Rates 
of Premium. 


Discount, 


Net 
Premiun% 


1. Offices, dwelhng-house. 






0/ 

/o 




stores 


73,623 


5-00 


10 


4.500 


2. Spinning department 










building 


1,209,030 


6-25 


10 


5-625 


3. Staircase house, water 










tower, &c 


81,414 


6-25 


10 


6-625 


4. Mixing and cleaning 


233,979 


8-10 


10 


7-290 


5. Engine house 


152,730 


1-50 


15 


1-275 


6. Boiler house 


96,111 


1-50 


15 


1-275 


7. Economiser 


8,521 


1-50 


15 


1-275 


8. Workshop 


11,401 


1-50 


15 


1-275 


9. Chimney and raihng . . 


11,640 


0-56 


15 


0-475 


10. Caretaker's house 


3,533 


1-50 


15 


1-275 


11. In the open, in the yard 










(coal) . . 


18,018 


1.50 


15 


1-275 


Total 


1,900,000 









Warehouses at 1-275 per thousand — 15 per cent, discount. 







Tabulation. 


Francs. 




Per thousand. 


Francs. 


1,290,444 


at 


5-625 = 


7,258-75 


233,979 


at 


7-290 = 


1,705-70 


73,623 


at 


4-500 = 


331-30 


290,314 


at 


1-275 = 


370-15 


11,640 


at 


0-475 = 


5-53 



1,900,000 
Rebate for sprinkler 40 per cent. 



9,671-43 
3,868-57 



5,802-86 = 3 -054 per 1,000 
Premium without sprinkler amounts to net. 

Francs 9,704-56 =5-10 per thousand net. 

Rate of premium of Italian non-tariff companies : — 
With sprinkler .. 3-05 per thousand. 
Without sprinkler .. 5-00 „ 
Warehouse .. .. 1-25 „ 
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Russia. 

Rates of Premium of Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 



Description. 



Francs. 



Rate for 

Sprinklered 

Risk. 



Rate for Non- 

Sprinklered 

Risks. 



1. Offices and 
dwelling-house 



2. Spinning 

department 

3. Staircase build- 1 
ing.water tower, j 
rope-alley | 

4. Mixing and 
cleaning 



5. Engine house. 



6. Boiler house . . ■ 



7. Economiser 



8. Workshop 



' Building 

Machines and 
, contents 

Building 
Machines and 
contents 

Building 
Machines and 
contents 

Building 
Machines and 
contents 

Building 
Machines and 
contents 

Building 

Machines and 

contents . . 

Building 
Machines and 
contents . . 

Building 
Machines and 
contents . 



9. Chimney and 
raihngs 

10. Caretaker's house 

11. In the open, in 
yard and rooms 



50,733 

22,890 

245,805 

963,389 

60,948 

20,566 

73,400 

160,215 

32,210 

120,520 

15,506 

80,605 

2,176 

9,325 

2,871 

5,650 

11,640 

3,533 

18,018 



1,900,000 



3-492 

3-767 

5-610 

5-610 

5-610 

5-610 

5-610 

5-610 

5-025 

5-025 

4-441 

4-441 

4-441 

4-441 

4-441 

4-441 

5-525 
3-492 
6-857 



6-860 

7-360 

11-220 

11-220 

11-220 

11-220 

11-220 

11-220 

10-051 

10-051 

8-882 

8-882 

8-882 

8-882 

8-882 

8-882 

6-077 

3-492 

13-719 
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Tabulation. 




ulation premium ■ 


with sprinklers. 




Francs. 


Per thousand. 


Francs. 


50,733 


at 


3-492 


= 


177-16 


22,890 


at 


3-767 


= 


86-23 


1,524.323 


at 


5-610 


= 


8,551-45 


152,730 


at 


5-025 


= 


767-47 


3,533 


at 


3-492 


= 


12-34 


116,133 


at 


4-441 


= 


515-75 


11,640 


at 


5-525 


= 


64-31 


18,018 


at 


6-857 


' 


123-55 


1,900,000 


10,298-26 


Less 10 per cent. . . 




1.029-82 



9,268-44 
Less 40 per cent 3,707-38 











5,561-06 = 


2-93 per LOOO 
net. 






Tabulation. 






ulating premium 


without sprinkle) 


'S. 




Francs. 


Per thousand. 


Francs. 




50,733 


at 


6-86 


= 


348-02 




22,890 


at 


7-36 


= 


168-47 




1.524,323 


at 


11-22 


= 


17,102-90 




152,730 


at 


10-051 


= 


1,535-09 




116,133 


at 


8-882 


= 


1,031-49 




11,640 


at 


6-077 


= 


70-74 




3,533 


at 


3-492 


= 


12-34 




18,018 


at 


13-857 


° 


249-68 




1,900,000 


20,518-73 




Less 


10 per 


cent. 




2,051-87 





18,466-86 
Less 30 per cent. . . 5,540-06 



12,926-80 = 6-8 per 1,000 
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Sweden. 



Description. 



Insured Value. 



Rate of 
Premium 

per 
Thousand. 



Building 

1. Office ai*d dwelling ■ Machinery 

'" [ Contents 

( Building 

2. Spinning department Machinery, &c, 

, . I, Contents 

j" Building 

3. Mixing -and cleaning j Machinery 

f i Contents 

4. .Staircfase, water tower, f Building 

rope-alley . . . . | Machinery 



5. Wne house . . | SSX 



./, 



6. Boiler house 



7. :|Ec( 

1 



conomiser 



8. Workshop . . 



/ Building 
\ Machinery 



Building 
Machinery 



( Building 
1 Machinery 



9. Chimney, and raihngs Building 

10. Caretaker's house ( ^^^^^^ 
11 In the open, in the yard 



Francs. 

50,733 
12,890 
10,000 

245,805 
858,389 
105,000 

73,400 

r^OOO 

60,948 
20,566 



32,210 
120,520 

15,506 
80,605 

2,176 
9,325 

2,871 
5,650 

10,240 
1,400 

3,533 



18,018 



0-5 
2-5 
2-5 

0-5 
2-5 
2-5 

0-5 
2-5 
2-5 

0-5 
1-5 



0-5 
1-5 

0.5 
1-5 

0-5 
1-5 

0-5 
1-5 

0.5 
0-5 

0.5 



0.5 



Total 



1,900,000 
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Tabulation. 



Francs. Per thousand. Francs. 

516,840 at 0-5 = 258-42 

1,146,494 at 2-5 = 2,866-24 

236,666 at 1-5 = 355-00 



1,900,000 3,479-66 

(5 — 15 per cent, rebate for extin- 
guishers) 15 per cent... .. 521-95 



'2.957. n net, 
Premium of 1-56 per thousand net. 

Withou' sprinklers : Net premium 3-12 per thousand. 

\ 
/ 
Switzerland. 



Foundation premium 

Rebate for sprinklers 50 


4 

per cent. 


4 
2 


per 


thousand. 

t 


Net 




2 




i 

1 


Without sprinklers : Net premium 


4 




\ 


Norway. 








\ 
\ 


Foundation premium : 

7 per 1,000 for buildings 

Insured value 

12 per 1,000 for contents 

Insured value 


Francs. 
479,200 
1,420,800 


Prem 


Francs, 
lium 3i354-40 
17,0;|9-60 


Total 
50 per cent, rebate for 
sprinkler . . 


1,900,000 


20,404-00 
10,202-00 



10,203-00 
Net 5-36 per thousand. 

Without sprinklers : Net premium 10-72 per thousand. 



Portugal. 



Foundation premium .. ..10-00 per thousand. 

Rebate for sprinklers 15 per cent. 1-50 „ 



Net 8-50 

Without sprinklers : Net premium 10 per thousand. 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 
PLAN OF SITUATION 



of a fireproof, two-storey fine cotton spinning mill, with ceilings cemented 
throughout, containing 30,300 spindles 



n 

CARETAKER'S 
HOUSE. 



Lift 
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Spain. 

Fire Insurance in the Cotton Spinning 
Factories of Spain. 

Paper presented by Mr. LUIS SEDO, President of " El Fomento del 
Trabajo Nacional," Barcelona. 

The International Congresses of Cotton Spinners and Manufac- 
turers have dedicated pre-eminent attention to all that refers to the 
question of insurance against fire ; the subject has been treated in the 
Congresses with profound knowledge, and with consideration to the 
special conditions of each country. If nothing has been said up to 
the present regarding this question as far as Spain is affected, it is 
owing principally to the relative importance of our industry as 
regards the extension that a range of risks demands, and to the less 
exaggerated premiums enforced by the Spanish companies. 

As the idea has been suggested of constituting an International 
Mutual Company, and the affiliated countries having been asked to 
study the subject, we consider that the occasion has arrived to 
analyse what can be effected in our country in order to obtain an 
organisation which will permit us, when the time for action is oppor- 
tune, to take advantage of the solutions that may be decided upon. 
Our task has been greatly facilitated by the papers written by 
Messrs. Dawson, Langen, Rdnard, von Pacher, MacColl, Wain- 
wright, Mylius, Derujinsky, and the information acquired at the 
different Congresses from all those who have with great competence 
collaborated in this important question. 

The difficulties met with at the beginning by nations where 
mutual insurance companies have become an established fact, and 
the efforts made by other countries where this question has not yet 
been definitely solved, give an idea of the prudence with which this 
subject should be approached, as any defect at the beginning would 
discredit the system for ever. 

By minutely analysing the question, we have found that a posi- 
tive saving results from the mutual system for the insured firms. The 
classification of diverse causes which have an influence on the risks, 
such as the construction of the buildings, the placing of the 
machinery, the preventative measures and the safety resulting from 
the sprinklers, the hand extinguishers, pumps, and the organisation 
of the staff as a brigade in case of fire, leads to statistical groups of 
relative and just proportions as between the premium and risk. 

The premiums in force in foreign countries as applied by the 
insurance companies vary from 5 to 10 per thousand; exceptionally 
they are below these limits. On these standards, graduated rebates 
are given according to the preventative measures adopted by the 
insured. The discounts allowed in the case of the existence of 
sprinklers are extremely varied ; they seem to depend on the existing 
competition, and on certain opinions held by the companies. These dis- 
counts are : Alsace 40 %, Belgium 50 %, Denmark from 30 % to 40 %, 
France 50 %, Germany 50 %, Holland from 40 % tp 50 %, Italy from 
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40 % to 45 %, Russia 45 % with special reduction, Austria since the 
last agreement 60 %, England 60 % to 70 %, and reaching in the 
United States as high as 80 %. (Information supplied by Messrs. 
Mather & Piatt, Ltd.) 

The results obtained by 19 French tariff companies, with receipts 
of 128.506.980 f., were the following: 50-17% were absorbed by 
indemnities on fires; the commissions amounted to 2573 %, general 
expenses to 1047 %, and profits to 13-63 %, the latter having varied 
from 2-51 % to 27-95 %, according to the company. 

In the German statistics, presented at the Congress of Milan in 
1909, 82-07 % of the total cotton spindles in Germany were included; 
M.2, 236.595 were paid as premiums from 1901 to 1907 on spinning 
mills with complete installation of sprinklers, while the indemnity for 
fires amounted to only M. 124.072. 

In Spain the general average of fire indemnity in relation to the 
premimus effected by the companies varies from 45 % to 55 %, not- 
withstanding the moderate tariff in force in our country, of which 
we shall speak later. 

The economical advantages of the organisation of the nyitual 
insurance companies are obvious and principally due to the suppres- 
sion of the heavy expenses caused by commissions and the admini- 
stration. In order to form a comparative judgment it will suffice to 
give the analysis of few existing mutual companies. 

The Bolton Cotton Trade Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Ltd., 
which from 1876 to 1908 received ;^329,369 in premiums, paid as 
indemnity for fires and settlement expenses ;^136,164. 

La Socidtd Russe d' Assurance Mutuelle, which at the beginning 
had to count with the greatest hostility from the tariff companies, as 
they caused opposition to re-insurance, raised the amount assured 
from 26,270,357 roubles in 1905 to 204,322,426 roubles in 1909, 
representing 115 establishments belonging to shareholders and 130 
to other owners. The total of premiums received in 1909 was 
1,011,434 roubles, notwithstanding the fact that the rate had been 
reduced owing to the competition of the companies. The influence 
of this mutual company in obtaining the installation of extinguishers 
by all assured is manifestly due to the important reductions in 
premiums on such installations. The total paid as indemnity in the 
year 1909 reached the sum of 409,131 roubles, but, taking the average 
of the five years, the relation of the amounts paid as indemnity to 
the amount of the premiums was 28-22 %. 

In the United States, mutual organisations have acquired the 
greatest development. They have been in existence since 1835, and 
in some cases they form groups among these companies. One of 
these, constituted by six companies, has distributed among its 
associates as much as 92 % of the value of the premiums paid, so that 
in 1908 the preliminary premium of 7-73 per thousand was converted 
into a premium which really amounted to 0-61 per thousand. 

The Boston Manufacturers' Fire Insurance Company, established 
in 1850, insured in 1906 a sum of $1,210,239,814, receiving as gross 
premiums $9,182,924, or at a rate of 7-585 per thousand, reducing 
afterwards the net premium to 0"754 per thousand. This company, 
which has been able to appreciate the extraordinary manner in which 
the automatic extinguishers reduce the risk, stipulates as an abso- 
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lutely necessary condition for the acceptance of an insurance that an 
effective sprinkler installation must exist. In 1908 they paid a 
dividend of 95 % on the gross premium. 

At present the gross premium enforced by this company for 
cotton factories varies between 6^ and 10 per thousand, the premium 
applied to a spinning factory of four floors being 7^ per thousand. 
At the end of the year the corresponding dividends that are indicated 
in the preceding data are refunded. 

As a prominent synthetical fact, it is sufficient to remark that 
whilst in Germany the rate of assurance for a spinning factory of 
four floors, with a complete installation of automatic sprinklers, after 
allowance of the rebate, amounts to 3'56 per thousand, it is in the 
above-mentioned mutual company only 0'75 per thousand. 

Whatever the form of the insurance may be, the installation of 
automatic extinguishers is considered absolutely essential. It is esti- 
mated that of the 40,000,000 spindles which constitute the English 
Federation, 88 % are provided with sprinklers, and every day the 
sprinklers are more widely adopted as the insurance companies 
increase the rebate for sprinklered mills, and the tendency of all pro- 
posed mutual companies is to insist upon sprinkler installations. 



The organisation of the Mutual Insurance Companies requires 
our attention as to a number of problems for which we must find a 
solution, having due regard to a circumstantial examination of the 
peculiar conditions of the industries and the countries in which it is 
proposed to create them. With this object in view, it is necessary 
to submit for consideration the following factors, which we will 
analyse as far as they concern Spain : — 

1st. — Comparative report of the cost of fixed premiums in force 
in relation to those that would be quoted by a Mutual Company. 

2nd. — Extension and importance of the industry and the specific 
form of its installation. 

3rd. — Precautions required for minimising the contingencies of a 
risk, fireproof buildings, sprinklers, auxiliary apparatus, fireproof 
doors and walls, precautions in the placing and working of the 
machinery, organisation of the staff as firemen, &c. 

4th. — Convenience of reassurance until the guarantee of a fixed 
sum in premiums has been obtained, and the constitution of a reserve 
fund. 

5th. — Form of payment of the premiums and payment of the 
dividends. 

6th. — The fixing of a capital and the manner of acquiring it. 
7th. — Limitation of risk and responsibility of the policy-holders 
during the period of constitution. 

8th. — Organisation and statutes of the Mutual Company. 
The analysis of the preceding considerations,, as far as our 
country is concerned, will give as a result the adoption of a standard, 
it being understood that even though the organisation of the Mutual 
Company is not attempted at the first outset, it would be possible to 
come to a decision among the spinners to obtain a considerable reduc- 
tion in the premiums payable to the existing assurance companies, on 
the basis of the sprinkler installation, and if the spinners unite, we 
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should also be able to obtain a considerable reduction in buying the 
sprinkler installations. 

The total number of spindles which exist in Spain is 1,800,000, 
of which 1,200,000 belong to factories situated on the banks of rivers, 
and 600,000 are situated in other districts. The greater part of the 
industry is established in Catalonia; some few factories exist, how- 
ever, in the provinces of Malaga, Santander, Coruna, the Basque 
Provinces, and the Balearic Islands. The factories situated on the 
rivers number 141, with from 2,000 to 3,000 spindles each; the 
remaining factories are 170, the total registered being 311. The 
average number of spindles per mill is therefore 5,787. The most 
important mill in Spain has 40,000 spindles. 

In the factories situated on rivers, hydraulic power is employed, 
some mills having also steam power as a supplement in case of 
droughts. The usual type of mill construction consists of a ground 
and first floor, and only a few factories have second and third floors. 

As regards the 600,000 remaining spindles, their usual driving 
power is steam ; in some few cases electricity or gas is employed. In 
the factories situated in important towns, where the building sites are 
expensive, buildings of several floors are utilised, without, however, 
exceeding three or four stories in general, but by far the greater 
number have only two floors. 

It is very frequent in spinning factories, and this is the case in 
several of the most important ones, that in the same buildings or in 
adjoining buildings, weaving and even finishing is being carried on ; 
thus industries of diverse risks are under one roof without any pre- 
ventative isolation in cases of fire. 

The automatic extinguishing apparatus (sprinklers) are practi- 
cally unknown in our factories, and the services of fire brigades are 
not organised with the precision -and perfection of other countries, 
two factors having contributed to this. First, the rarity of fires 
and the greater facility of extinguishing them, as there are many 
factories which work day and night, and further owing to the condi- 
tions of construction, viz., the fewer floors in one building than in 
other countries. Secondly, the rate of premium which the insurance 
companies charge in Spain, varies between 2 and 5 per thousand, 
according to the opinion held by the insurance company of the whole 
establishment; 3 per thousand may be looked upon as an average; 
5 per thousand would be enforced only under extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

The insurance companies, on being approached regarding the 
concession of a reduction in the premium, in the case of the installa- 
tion of sprinklers, so far have off'ered only 25 %, alleging as a reason 
the already low rates of their present tariff. 

The experience obtained by the Mutual and Tariff Companies 
demonstrates that the installation of sprinklers reduces the risk to 
such a point that it has been proved practicable to reduce the 
premium by 60 % to 70 % . We believe that this question should be 
studied previous to all calculations, and we will analyse its real 
importance in relation to its advantages. 

The average value of 1,800,000 spindles, including the buildings 
and stock in manufacture, is about 110 Pesetas per spindle, or 
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198,000,000 Pesetas, which, at an average premium of 3 per 
thousand, pays per annum 594,000 Pesetas. 

The cost of a sprinkler-installation, according to data furnished 
by English constructors, varies very much, as it depends on the 
conditions of our factories. For the installation, we must have two 
large and independent water supplies. While in some cases it is 
necessary to construct large reservoirs and pumps, owing to there 
being no water supply in the district, or to this supply lacking the 
necessary pressure or to the non-existence of a public water supply, 
we have in other factories at our disposal the supply that feeds the 
driving power. The difference of cost may vary from 125 Pesetas 
per spindle to 2 Pesetas, especially when dealing with small installa- 
tions in which fixed general expenses (reservoirs, pumps, &c.) do not 
bear any proportion in the reduction of price of installation. (In 
exceptional cases, dealing with very small factories, these fixed limits 
may even be exceeded.) Calculating an average cost of 1'50 Pesetas, 
and considering that a collective purchase of installations would be 
accompanied by important reductions, the total cost of installations 
in our spinning factories would be 2,700,000 Pesetas. Calculating 
8 % per annum for interest and depreciation on the cost of sprinklers, 
it would work out to 216,000 Pesetas, which represents 36 % of the 
value of the premium ; hence by obtaining this reduction on the assur- 
ance, the cost of the sprinklers would be amortizised. 

The premiums paid during the last 10 years amount to 
5,940,000 Pesetas. The total indemnity for fires during this time 
(two of great importance having occurred), according to data which 
we consider trustworthy, does not reach the total of 2,250,000 
Pesetas, the difference, therefore, being 3,690,000 Pesetas. Thus, 
we have 37 % in payment of indemnities and 63 % remaining for the 
companies (commission, expenses, administrative expenses, and 
profits). Of the 3 per thousand, which is the average premium, I'll 
per thousand only is absorbed by indemnities, and this proportion of 
indemnities is on the basis of the non-existence of automatic 
sprinklers. 

One of the principal advantages which accrues from the applica- 
tion of the extinguishers is the almost complete suppression of large 
fires which might seriously affect a company, and the avoiding of 
large fires is the point to which it is most important to direct our 
attention. This has been demonstrated in the statistics of the German 
spinners from 1901 to 1907, which includes 1,727 poHcies, represent- 
ing an assured value of M.2, 766,809,035; 45 % of the indemnities 
paid did not reach M. 1,000, representing 0-50 %, while M. 500,000 
were paid on two large fires, representing 33J % of the total indemni- 
ties paid, and in the classification of these fires, the two are included 
among spinning factories without sprinklers, while the most serious 
damages caused by fire to the spinning factories completely provided 
with sprinklers do not exceed M. 28,000, which proves the high 
importance of extinguishing fires at their beginning. 

In France the result of a period of 10 years in sprinklered and 
non-sprinklered mills has been as follows for each 100 f. of premium : 
For sprinklered mills : Indemnity 8-1%, expenses 34-8 %, and profits 
57-1 %. For non-sprinklered mills only : Fires 537 %, expenses 
34-8 %, and profits 115 %. In cotton spinning factories provided with 
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sprinklers, on 4.269.983 f. of premiums, the indemnity of 82 begin- 
nings of fires amounted to 549.908 f., which is 12'8 % of the premium. 
In Spain, during the last 10 years, taking the 251 fires together, 
registered by three of the companies which do the largest insurance 
business, 19 indemnities exceeded 5,000 Pesetas, those which varied 
between 1,000 and 5,000 Pesetas were 27, and those which represent 
a smaller sum than 1,000 Pesetas, 205. The 19 first-mentioned fires 
amounted to 679,709 Pesetas, while the remaining 232 fires came to 
only 180,331 Pesetas. 

As regards the extension and division of the risk, even though 
the number of spindles may not be of great importance, if the number 
of factories in existence is taken into account, we shall have a practi- 
cal basis for the diffusion and contingency of the risk. Any attempt, 
in our opinion, must be based on at least 1,400,000 spindles, including 
70 % of the existing mills, and the premiums must be at least equal 
to those that are in force at present by the contracts with the tariff 
premium companies. 

As a necessary precaution, it is essential to insist first upon the 
installation of sprinklers, fitted up in conformity with the regulations 
established by the companies, which were reproduced in the report 
of the Milan Congress. We should insist, besides, on an adequate 
service of hand apparatus and pumps, and come to a decision regard- 
ing the construction of fireproof doors and walls, as in our country 
it is impossible to take into consideration the construction of com- 
plete fireproof buildings. This point is not such an essential factor 
in Spain as in other countries, where a large number of floors are 
built one above the other. 

Neither do we consider the question of the placing and working 
of the machinery an essential one, as the stocks are less, and regard- 
ing the organisation of the staff as a brigade, the fact that there are 
day and night shifts in most of the factories constitutes a guarantee 
in case of fires. 

In establishing the company, in order to create a reserve fund, 
the payment of a supplementary levy might be demanded of all the 
members, this sum being recognised as a share in the company, to 
which could be assigned an interest and a percentage of profit. 

An annual settlement would take place, but part of the profits 
must be held back in order to constitute a reserve fund, such as may 
be decided upon ; the remainder would be distributed in proportion 
to the premiums paid. During the first three years at least three- 
quarters of the profits should be paid to the reserve fund. 

Policy-holders who enter the company after the constitution of a 
reserve fund, organised in the above-mentioned way, would be 
obliged to pay the corresponding quota so as to place themselves in 
equal conditions with the founders. 

In the initial period of its existence, the Spanish Mutual Com- 
pany would have to re-insure 60 % of the full sum assured, gradually 
diminishing the sum re-insured as the reserve fund increases. In 
affecting the re-insurance a great saving would be effected on the 
commissions alone owing to the importance of the amount. 

The maximum sum to which the members of the Mutual Com- 
pany would be liable in the case of the payment of an extraordinary 
indemnity would be the sum of five premiums (basis adapted in the 
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constitution of many mutual companies), and the compensation would 
be paid in equal proportion to those prejudiced, in the unlikely event 
that the afore-mentioned means would not suffice for a full com- 
pensation. 

The compensation must naturally be extended to the damage 
caused by the sprinklers ; if possible, an insurance against damage 
caused by the spontaneous opening of sprinklers should be covered. 

Further, as is done in some American companies, it would be 
possible, by charging a moderate supplement to the premium, to 
assure against the prejudice caused by the unavoidable stoppage 
which follows a fire, fixing as indemnity so much per cent, and per 
day as a limit, according to a partial appreciation. 

With regard to the other details of organisation, the Spanish 
Mutual Company would endeavour to adhere to the rules of the 
standard statutes presented at the Congress of Brussels, with the 
object of arriving at a uniformity of the various companies, and thus 
making possible the aim of an International Mutual Re-insurance 
Company. The regulations of the Committee of the Fire Insurance 
Companies regarding the installation of automatic sprinklers would, 
of course, have to be complied with. 

If it should not be practicable to immediately come to an agree- 
ment for the constitution of a Spanish Mutual Company, we recom- 
mend the formation of a group of spinners with the object of obtain- 
ing for sprinklered mills advantageous rates, and by joint action we 
shall be in a better position to treat with the companies for the 
purpose of obtaining a satisfactory reduction on the premiums 
actually in force. 

The importance of combined action in treating with the insur- 
ance companies was proved in Austria, where, apart from obtaining 
a reduction of 60 % on the policies with extinguishers, the economy 
obtained per annum was from 200,000 f. to 300,000 f. (4,500,000 
spindles). 

When once an arrangement has been eifected among the 
spinners on the proposed basis, we consider that the advantages of 
this Mutual Company might be extended to the manufacturers of 
cotton piece goods. 

As soon as the constitution of a Spanish Mutual Company has 
been agreed upon by the spinners, the moment will have arrived for 
approaching the Government in order to obtain the specific legal 
measures for such an organisation. 
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Austria. 



Usages for the Sale of Cotton Yarns. 

Conditions of the Vienna Exchange in Force since 
1st August, 1903. 

(1) Cotton yarns are sold per kilogramme, per English pound, 
or per bundle of 2'24 kilos or 4-48 kilos. The bundle in the 
grey state, i.e., not bleached or dyed, without cord or cardboard, 
must weigh 224 kilogrammes, the double bundle, also without cord 
or cardboard, 4'48 kilos. 

In an ordinary bundle of single yarn there must be five times as 
many hanks ; in a double bundle, 10 times as many hanks as the 
number of the count. Each hank must consist of 7 leas of 80 threads 
on an average, each thread must be 1'37 metres long ; this means 

1 hank = 7 leas = 560 threads = 768 metres. 
- (Circumference of reel.) 
1 lea = 80 threads = 109-72 ,, 
1 thread = 1-37 ,, 

Grey single yarns must not have more than 8^ per cent, of damp- 
ness on the weight of the dry yarn, which has been fixed by the 
International Yarn Count Congress, and is at present acknowledged 
as correct.* 

(2) Bundle yarn which has not been reeled in accordance with the 
particulars given in Rule 1 may be returned (unless special arrange- 
ments have been made), and delivery of correctly-reeled yarn may 
be demanded within four weeks. 

(3) Claims on account of differences in weight and counts, as 
well as for dampness and quality, must be made within 14 days from 
delivery in the case of bundle yarn and within six weeks in the case 
of cops. 

Claims for excess of weight of tubes must be made within six 
weeks from delivery of the yarn. 

For yarns sent to another town or place the date on the carrier's 
note is taken as being the date of delivery. 

* Cotton yarns are put on a drying apparatus connected with a scale, and are 
weighed at 105 to 110 degrees Centigrade. By adding to the dry weight Sj per cent, 
of the permissible dampness the saleable weight is ascertained. This percentage 
corresponds to the normal state of the yarns 7f perlcent. 
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(4) In case of claims the following samples must be placed at 
the disposal of the arbitrator, if buyer and seller do not agree to other 
quantities : — 

For each bale, one single or double bundle, intact. 
For each case of cops, seven cops each, taken from two different 
layers. 

These samples are to be taken by the buyer in the presence of the 
seller, or by the duly authorised representatives. The samples must 
be accompanied by the reference sample on which the order has been 
given. The samples must be taken within 14 days from the date 
of sending the claim. In case the buyer neglects to take the samples, 
the seller has the right to take the samples in the presence of the 
secretary of the Court of Arbitration, or of a notary. 

If conditioning is to be undertaken, the following stipulations 
must be fulfilled : — 

The samples must be taken from packages which have not been 
previously opened. Each quality and count has to form one lot. Of 
every lot of five packages two are sampled ; of larger lots than five 
packages, one package only is sampled ; out of every five packages, 
if a balance of one, two, three, or four packages remain, one of these 
is sampled. 

A single package is not admitted for conditioning purposes. In 
the case of cops the exact net weight (in two decimals) of the cases 
or barrels from which the samples have been drawn has to be 
ascertained. 

The samples of about J kilo per package are to be taken from 
the centre, and not from the outside, and have to be hermetically 
packed (in bottles with air-tight corks or in soldered tins). In cases 
of bales a bundle has to be taken out of the centre, and to be pro- 
tected as much as possible against any outside influence. 

The samples, carefully packed and sealed by both parties, have 
to be sent by the next post to a conditioning institute which has been 
recognised by the Austrian Master Cotton Spinners' Association or 
by the Vienna Exchange. 

Each sample must bear : — 

(o) Mark and number of the package ; 

(b) The weight invoiced and the weight actually found when 
drawing the samples. 

If the seller so desires it, duplicate samples must be drawn, and 
carefully packed up and stored. 

The sampling for the purpose of ascertaining the weight of the 
tubes has to be done in accordance with the paragraphs 1 to 3 of 
this rule (seven cops are taken from two layers out of each case). 
The minimum quantity of cops is 100 per count and description 
(pin cops or warp cops). The samples have to be well packed and 
sent to the Vienna Silk and Wool Drying Institute, or to another 
conditioning institute which has been recognised by the Vienna 
Exchange ; this fixes the weight of the full cops, and, after emptying 
them, the weight of the tubes. This weight has to be ascertained in 
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two decimals of grammes, and a certificate in duplicate must be 
issued. 

The expenses of ascertaining the tare, inclusive of travelling 
expenses in connection with the drawing of the samples, have to be 
borne by the party which is at fault. 

(5) If bundle yarns do not come up to the normal weight and 
the difference is only 4 per cent., the buyer is obliged to accept the 
yarn with a reduction of 4 per cent, in the price. If the deficiency in 
weight exceeds 4 per cent, the buyer has the choice to insist on an 
allowance corresponding to the deficiency, or to demand that within 
four weeks a new lot of yarn of full weight is delivered or to return 
the yarn, and debit the seller with all expenses and cancel the order. 

The cancelling of an order is only admissible if the seller within 
three days of having received notice of cancelling does not undertake 
to deliver full-weight yarn within the time stated previously (four 
weeks). 

(6) Counts. — The counts of single grey yarns are equal to the 
number of hanks which are in an English pound at normal conditions 
of dampness. The counts are to be established in bundle yarn by 
dividing all the hanks of a sample bundle in 5 or 10 hank lots ; in 
the case of cops the 14 bobbins (twice seven out of two layers) are 
reeled off into whole hanks. The average of the counts thus arrived 
at is taken as the count of the bundle from which the sample has 
been drawn. 

In the case of dissatisfaction with the result thus obtained, 
samples must be drawn from all the cases (barrels) and subjected to 
the same process. The result is taken as the average number of the 
entire lot of yarn delivered. 

Those bales or cases are excepted from this average which 
deviate 

More than 7 per cent, up to and inclusive of 14 's ; 

More than 6 per cent, above 14's up to 24 's; 

More than 5 per cent, above 24 's. 

The buyer has the right to claim all expenses from the seller for 
any yarn he had to return. 

If the counts are higher than ordered no allowance is made. 

The limit within which an allowance is made on account of too 
low counts is 3 per cent. If the difference in counts is more than 
3 per cent, in yarns up to and inclusive of 24 's and 2 per cent, above 
24 's, the additional quantity required in using the yarns has to be 
refunded. The seller is not required to make an allowance if he 
undertakes to deliver afresh, in a perfect condition within the time 
specified. 

In case of a refusal of acceptance, on account of too low counts 
or too high counts, the seller has the right to deliver within 14 days 
after the delivery time originally agreed upon, or if the original 
delivery should have been exceeded within 14 days from drawing the 
samples, a new lot perfectly assorted. 
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If a dispute arises as regards difference in counts and excessive 
dampness jointly, it is necessary that a duplicate set of samples be 
taken (one for establishing the counts and the other for establishing 
the degree of moisture). The double quantities of samples pre- 
scribed before as being necessary for conditioning purposes and for 
establishing the counts are required. The counts have to be fixed 
at once by the seller and buyer or by their representatives. The 
buyer or seller may at any time require that duplicate samples be 
taken, even if only one fault is alleged. 

In case there exist doubts as to the proper condition of the 
instruments used in obtaining the particulars (reel, scales), or if the 
result is considered unfair by any of the parties, and no agreement 
can be arrived at, the decision rests with the Court of Arbitration. 

The count arrived at by mutual consent or by the Court of 
Arbitration has to be communicated to the Conditioning Institute 
(Testing House), which will establish the proper count after conside- 
ration of the degree of dampness, in case the moisture in the yarn 
exceed the 8^ per cent, allowed as per Rule 2, and communicate the 
result to the buyer and the seller. 

(7) In cop yarn the following rates of tare for tubes are taken as 
a basis, if no other arrangements have been made : " The weight of 
the paper tubes must not exceed 1'25 per cent, with warp cops and 
2'25 per cent, with pin cops of the total weight of yarn and tubes. ' ' 

With regard to the impossibility of avoiding slight deviations 
the buyer can only claim on account of excess of weight of tubes, if 
the weight of tubes exceeds more than 1'4 per cent, with warp cops 
and 2'5 per cent, with pin cops (of yarn and tube). (See Rule 4.) 

If it is found that the actual weight of tubes exceeds I'i per cent, 
and 2"5 per cent, of cop and tube respectively, the seller has to 
deduct the difference between 1'25 per cent, respectively, 2'25 per 
cent. , and the actual weight at the full price of the yarn. As regards 
throstle cops and other warp cops the seller has to refund to the 
buyer at full price of the yarn the total weight of the tubes less 
1'5 per cent., and with pin cops on long tubes the whole weight of 
these less 2'5 per cent, (of yarn and tubes). 

The above stipulations are not in force for yarns of stocking 
twist, or if the buyer demands a special shape of the cop. 

(8) The conditioning has to be undertaken solely by the Insti- 
tutes nominated for that purpose by the Association of Cotton Indus- 
trials of Austria or by the Vienna Exchange. The managers of 
these Institutes must be sworn in according to the rules of these 
Institutes. The Conditioning Institute must communicate the result 
of its researches to the buyer and the seller. The Conditioning Insti- 
tute charged with undertaking the conditioning must also draw the 
samples. The buyer has the right to select one of the approved 
Conditioning Institutes. 

Within three days of receiving the result from the Conditioning 
Institute either of the two parties has the right to demand a second 
condit'oning, if duplicate samples have been taken (Rule 4). It is 

R 
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the seller who has the right to select the Conditioning Institute for 
the second process of conditioning. 

The Conditioning Institute has to state on the basis of the 
experiments made with the samples drawn as per Rule 4, taking also 
into consideration the invoiced and actual net weights, whether the 
buyer has suffered any damage through the excessive dampness of 
the yarns and what percentage this damage is. 

The average of all samples sent in and conditioned is looked 
upon as the average of the whole lot in dispute, regardless whether 
part of the yarns had been used before drawing the samples. 
Should the lot not be complete {i.e., parts already used), it is abso- 
lutely requisite that the quantity of packages stated in Rule 4 be 
sampled, otherwise the conditioning is looked upon solely as the 
average of the quantity still unused. 

In case of two conditionings having taken place the average 
obtained from the two is considered the right one. 

The cost of conditioning as well as all travelling expenses have 
to be borne by the party who has been found at fault. 

(9) If disputes are raised on account of the quality of the yarn, 
the Court of Arbitration has to decide whether the yarn objected to 
by tTie buyer has to be replaced by another which agrees more with 
the sample on which the order has been given, and corresponds 
better to the contract made, or whether the yarn has to be accepted 
with an allowance, what this allowance should be, and, finally, 
whether the order should be cancelled. 

For difference in quality of yarns which have been ordered 
according to trade-marks, numbers, &c. , named in the contract, the 
seller is only responsible so far .as the buyer can prove that the yarn 
delivered deviates much from the quality sold under these trade- 
marks, numbers, &c. , during the 12 months previous to the date of 
the contract. 

If yarns are sold on samples, the samples are to be sealed and 
dated, and to be kept by the buyer in such a manner that an inter- 
change is out of question. 

In all cases where the Court of Arbitration decides on the return 
of the goods the seller has to bear all the expenses and to refund to 
the buyer any damage which he might have to suffer by the cancel- 
ment 6f the brjler, in accordance with the general rules of the Vienna 
Exchange, Rule 47, paragraph (e). The general rules, paragraph (e) 
say : " In case of non-fulfilment of the order by one of the parties 
the other has to set up a statement of his damages on the second day 
after the contract has been broken if he wishes to assure himself of 
the right to claim damage or loss of profit." 

(10) If the delivery has not been fixed, it is understood that the 
goods are for prompt delivery, and that delivery might be demanded 
at any time. 

It successive delivery within a fixed period has been arranged, 
the delivery has to be made in more or less equal monthly deliveries. 
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If successive delivery has been arranged without any fixed 
delivery for the last instalment, the delivery has to be made within 
six months from the date of the contract in monthly instalments of 
approximately the same quantities. 

If a contract has been made for the delivery to follow on to a 
previous order, delivery has to be made in the same manner as the 
previous order to which the second contract refers. The buyer is 
obliged to hand to the seller the assortment at least one month before 
the date of the first delivery; if this is not done, the seller has no 
responsibility whatever as regards prompt delivery. 

If the buyer omits to send the assortment, in spite of a request 
of the seller (by registered letter), the latter is authorised to deliver 
that quantity which corresponds to the delivery that has become due, 
in the assortment he -may think fit. 

If the buyer does not give forwarding instructions within five 
days, in spite of a request made to him by registered letter, the seller 
is authorised to send thfe goods on the 15th of the month of delivery 
to the buyer or to store the goods for his account and risk in some 
public warehouse. 

(11) The seller has completed his contract as regards delivery 
if he delivers the yarn on the last day stipulated in the contract at 
the place mentioned in the contract for delivery, or if he sends it to 
the forwarding agent of the buyer. If the seller has not fulfilled the 
date of delivery or the buyer has not taken delivery on the date 
specified in the contract the injured party may claim the rights given 
in Rules 47 to 55 of the general rules of the Vienna Exchange, with 
the exception that the delay accorded in Rule 53 is four weeks instead 
of 14 days. 

(12) Cases of " force majeure " as far as they influence the 
delivery, do not bind the spinner or the agent to the delivery time 
stated in the contract ; the latter, however, only in the case of yams 
sold to marks, numbers, &c., agreed upon beforehand. 

The Court of Arbitration decides whether epidemics near the 
mill, accidents to machinery and shafting are to be considered as 
circumstances of " force majeure." 

(13) Invoices are payable : — 

(a) Per cash less 3 per cent, discount within 30 days from 

date of invoice ; 

(b) By a six months' acceptance, or a four months' accept- 

ance from date of invoice less 1 per cent. 

(c) In case of an open account, within five months from date 

of invoice. 

If all goods delivered during the month are invoiced only once a 
month, or if for all invoices of one month, one payment is made or 
one acceptance is given, 

(o) Cash payment has to be made on or before the 20th 
day of the month following the month of delivery. 
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(b) The term of an acceptance begins at the end of the 

delivery month. 

(c) The credit is reckoned to extend five months from end 

of delivery month in case of open accounts. 

If in case of a cash transaction the buyer does not pay within 
the time stated, the amount becomes due at once, and the cash dis- 
count is not allowed, but he receives 5 per cent, interest from due 
date of remittance until end of the five months' credit. 

If the buyer has had the choice between cash terms and accept- 
ance terms, or if acceptance terms were stipulated the acceptance 
must be received not later than the 20th day of the month following 
delivery. If the buyer does not send his acceptance in spite of a 
demand by registered letter, 5 per cent, interest is charged, without 
allowing any discount, from the day of payment until the end of the 
five months' credit. By cash terms the following is understood : 
Payment in hard cash, bank transfers, cheques on banking places, 
savings bank, or other orders. Cheques and orders must be made 
payable within the time stipulated for cash payment. 

(14) If no other arrangement has been arrived at between seller 
and buyer, the following charge has to be made for packing : — 

Cops of Austrian make in cases or barrels, r4 heller per English 
pound, or 3 heller per kilogramme. 

(15) The seller bears the expenses of delivery in Vienna into 
the store, warehouse, or to the forwarding agent. In case of parcels 
for the provinces the expenses for carriage and delivery are to the 
debit of the buyer. 

FORM OF YARN CONTRACT, 
(Vienna Exchange.) 

No 

Dear Sirs, 

Subject to the conditions of the Vienna Exchange, we have sold 
to you to-day through Messrs the following : — 



In case part of the quantity contracted for has not been 
delivered after the expiration of the delivery time stipulated, because 
the delivery or the acceptance of the goods were not demanded, a pro- 
longation is granted on the understanding that the balance of the 
contract be delivered in approximately the same quantities as the 
previous deliveries. 

Strikes prolong the original delivery time. 

In cases of disputes both parties accept the judgment of the 
Court of Arbitration of the Vienna Exchange. 

Yours truly. 



On the back of this contract Rule 13 of the Conditions of the 
Vienna Exchange is printed ; the same refers to payments. 
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Usages for the Sale of Grey Cloth Conditions of the Vienna 

Exchange. 

1- — ^All cloths woven with grey cotton yarn, not prepared, are 
sold in any number of pieces per metre, unless otherwise stipulated, 
and according to pattern (sample pieces, sample lengths, or pattern 
cuttings), or according to the counts of yarn used, the pick and reed, 
the width and approximate length of a piece. If the length has not 
been fixed in printers, mollinos, percals, &c., a length of about 120 
metres is to be understood, in flannelettes for printing about 
90 metres, domestics and inlets 50 to 60 metres per piece. 

Pick and reed are calculated according to the number of warp 
and weft threads per Jin. of the old Vienna measure, or according to 
1 centimetre. The width of a cloth is expressed in the old Viennese 
inch or in centimetres. 

2. — Only cloth woven on power looms is considered as tender- 
able, unless otherwise agreed. 

3. — Claims for delivery not being as original pattern, or for 
difference in pick and reed, width, length, counts, and quality of 
yarns must be made by the buyer within 14 days from delivery of 
the cloth, otherwise the seller cannot be made responsible. For 
goods sent to another place, the date of delivery is the date of the 
carriers' note. 

4. — For examination purposes 10 per cent, of the goods com- 
plained of, but not less than 10 pieces, and not more than 100 pieces, 
must be sent together with the original pattern (sample piece, sample 
length, or pattern cutting) to the Court of Arbitration. Buyer and 
seller may agree on other quantities to be submitted. 

Lots of 10 pieces or less have to be sent to the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 

The selection of the pieces which have to be sent must be made 
by the seller and buyer or their authorised representatives conjointly 
within 14 days from the date of claim. 

If the buyer omits to do this the seller has the right within the 
following three days to ask the Secretary of the Court of Arbitration 
or a notary to select the pieces. If the buyer and seller cannot agree 
as to which pieces have to be sent for arbitration, the Secretary of 
the Court of Arbitration or the notary selects them. 

The average of all the pieces sent for arbitration has to be con- 
sidered the average of the whole lot. 

5. — If buyer and seller did not agree beforehand as to an 
admissible latitude in pick and reed, all the descriptions of grey cloths 
have to be delivered with the full number of threads in warp and 
weft in proper counts, of course, with due regard to the unavoidable 
technical differences. 
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Differences in width up to IJ per cent., if the deviation is not 
more than in 10 per cent, of the quantity contracted for, do not 
entitle the buyer to reject the goods; but the seller is obliged to 
refund the difference in width in proportion to the price. If a dif- 
ference in width up to 1^ per cent, exists in only 5 per cent, of the 
quantity contracted for, the goods have to be accepted without any 
allowance. 

Pieces of high-class qualities can only be rejected when the 
particulars stated in the contract deviate considerably; if the goods 
are better than contracted for the buyer has no right to claim. 

The Court of Arbitration has to decide in cases of disputes on 
reed and pick, counts and differences of quality. If it is found that 
there are differences it will decide whether the buyer has to accept 
the goods with an allowance or reject them. 

If the decision is to the effect that the goods are to be returned, 
the buyer has the option to accept them at the reduced price stated 
by the Court of Arbitration or return the goods and charge all his 
expenses to the seller. In the latter case the buyer has the right to : — 

(1) Insist on the fulfilment of the contract; that is, to 

demand delivery of perfect goods according to contract, 
within six weeks. 

(2) To cancel the contract or part of it. 

(3) To claim for any loss which he can prove as having 

suffered. 

If the buyer wishes to cancel the contract, or claim for loss, he 
must notify the seller, and give him the opportunity of tendering 
the goods in perfect condition within a period to be stated by the 
Court of Arbitration (if buyer and seller cannot agree to this period). 
If this period has elapsed, or if the goods have again not turned out 
according to contract, the contract is looked upon as cancelled, and 
liability for loss rests with the seller. The cancelling of a contract 
or claim for loss does not refer to any portion delivered in perfect 
condition before or after the goods in dispute. 

6. — If a weight has been stipulated in a contract differences in 
weight above or below 3 per cent, of the weight agreed upon are 
admissible, and no allowance has to be made on such cloths. 

7. — In cases of contracts not made on patterns, but according to 
an established quality or name of makers, mentioned before making 
the contract, the seller is liable only so far as the buyer can prove 
that the goods delivered are considerably different from what was 
delivered under the same description six months previously. 

8. — In cases of sales according to pattern, the pattern, with 
date and seal or name of the seller, has to be kept carefully by the 
buyer in a place where an interchange is out of question. 

9. — If no delivery has been fixed in a contract it is to be under- 
stood that the goods are for prompt delivery, that is the delivery or 
acceptance may be demanded at once. If successive delivery within 
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a certain period has been stated it must be made in more or less 
equal monthly deliveries. If successive delivery without a fixed 
period has been stipulated the delivery or acceptance of the goods 
has to take place at latest within six months from the date of the 
contract in as far as possible equal monthly deliveries. If delivery 
" to follow on previous order " has been arranged, it is to be under- 
stood that the deliveries must be in equal instalments as the previous 
order. 

10. — The seller has completed his contract as regards delivery 
if he delivers even on the last day stipulated in the contract at the 
place mentioned in the contract for delivery, or if he sends the goods 
to the forwarding agent of the buyer. If the seller has not fulfilled 
his obligation as regards the date of delivery or the buyer has not 
taken delivery on the date specified in the contract the injured party 
may claim the rights given in Rule 47 of the general rules of the 
Vienna Exchange. If one of the parties desires to cancel the quan- 
tity which has not been delivered or accepted, or if he desires to claim 
for loss, he must inform the other party by registered letter of his 
intention, and if no fixed delivery had been agreed upon, and if the 
nature of the business admits it, he is obliged to grant the other 
party a delay for re-making what has not been delivered in time. If 
in contracts with fixed delivery times, after a lapse of the period 
stipulated, part of the goods have not been delivered, or delivery of 
part not taken, because neither the seller nor the buyer has insisted 
on delivery or acceptance of the goods, a prolongation is granted as 
a matter of course, and the balance of the contract, as far as quan- 
tity and delivery time are concerned, must follow in the same manner 
as the previous deliveries. 

11. — If a contract has been made with fixed delivery, but with- 
out an assortment, the seller has the right to insist on receiving the 
assortment at least eight weeks before the beginning of the month 
stipulated for delivery unless other arrangements have been made. - 
If the assortment is not handed in within eight weeks before the 
month of delivery the seller does not assume any responsibility as 
regards the delivery. The seller has the right, in case of delayed 
receipt of assortment, to fix the date of the invoice in accordance 
with the delivery time originally agreed upon. 

If the buyer omits to send the assortment, although a demand 
for it has been made by registered letter, the seller is authorised to 
execute the order in the pick, reed, width, and quality of yarn which 
correspond to the basis of the price agreed in the contract. If no 
basis of price has been fixed, but the prices have been stated for the 
different classes, the seller has the right to execute the order in those 
classes which he may deem suitable, always provided that a demand 
for the assortment has been made by registered letter. 

12. — " Force majeure " circumstances, as far as the two parties 
of the contract are concerned by them, liberate the producer, as well 
as the seller of foreign products, from the responsibility to adhere to 
the delivery time stated in the contract, the latter only as far as 
goods from manufacturers are concerned whose names were known at 
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or before the time of making the contract. The Court of Arbitration 
will decide how far strikes, epidemics near the mill, accidents to 
machinery and shafting may influence the delay in delivery. 

13. — If nothing has been arranged to the contrary, the usual 
length of credit for transactions in grey cloths is six months against 
acceptance from the date of the invoice, or cash less 3 per cent, dis- 
count payable within 14 days from date of invoice. 

Payment must be made at the office of the seller. 

14. — The expenses of delivering the goods into the house, ware- 
house, or to the forwarding agent of the buyer are to the debit of 
the seller, if the delivery has to take place within the limits of the 
Vienna local traffic. 

Parcels to the province or abroad are forwarded for account of 
the buyer to the forwarding agent. 



(By registered letter.) 



No. 



FORM OF CLOTH CONTRACT. 

(Vienna Exchange.) 

Dear Sirs, — 

We have sold to you loco (place of mill) through 

(name of agent) carriage paid to 

on conditions of according to terms of payment 

enumerated at back of this contract. 



Number of 
Pieces. 


Length in 
Metres. 


Quality. 


Price 

per Metre. 


Delivery 
Time. 


Remarks. 















If this contract has not been delivered or only part delivered in 
time stipulated above, or not accepted within that period, a pro- 
longation takes place for the whole contract or part, as the case may 
be, and delivery must be made in the monthly instalments stated. 
If within one year after the due date of delivery agreed upon the 
contract has not been delivered, it is mutually agreed that the 
contract is cancelled. Strike or lock-out prolong the delivery in 
proportion to their duration. 

The transaction is otherwise subject to the rules of the 

Exchange, and you, as well as we, accept the judgment of the Court 
of Arbitration, from which tliere is no appeal. 

Yours truly. 
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On the back of this contract are the terms of payment, as 

follows : — 

TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

1. — Invoices are payable : — 

(a) Per cash less 3 per cent, discount within one month from the 

end of month of delivery {vide 3). 

(b) By a six months' acceptance from the 10th day of the month 

following the month of delivery {vide 3). 

(c) If exceptionally an open account has been agreed, payment 

must be made within six months from date of invoice. 

2. — If in case of a cash transaction the buyer does not pay within 
the time stated, the amount becomes due at once and the cash 
discount is not allowed, but he receives 5 per cent, interest from the 
day of payment until the end of the sixth months calculated from the 
end of delivery month. 

If the buyer had the option between payment by acceptance or 
cash, or if acceptance terms were agreed upon, the acceptance drawn 
from the 10th of the corresponding month must be sent in at the end 
of the month following that of delivery. If the buyer does not send 
his acceptance in spite of a demand by registered letter, without 
deduction of discount, 5 per cent, is charged from the date of pay- 
ment until the end of the six months' credit calculated from the 
end of delivery month. 

3. — Deliveries made after the 25th of a month are calculated as 
belonging to the following month if the invoices are payable under 
1 (a) or 1 (b), i.e., the deliveries have to be considered as having 
taken place during the following month. 

4. — By cash payment the following is to be understood : Pay- 
ment in hard cash, bank transfers, cheques on banking places, 
savings bank or other transfers. Cheques and money orders must be 
payable within the time stipulated for cash payment. 

5.- — Any expenses connected with the encashment of remittances 
are to the debit of the buyer. 

Rules 4J to 55 of the General Conditions of the Vienna Exchange 

referred to in the preceding Rules of the Vienna Yarn 

and Cloth Contract Conditions. 

47. — In case one of the parties of a contract does not fulfil his 
obligations, the other must state his case in accordance with Rule 48, 
not later than two working days after the contract has been broken, 
if He wishes to retain the rights specified in the following : — 

{a) A new delivery within a moderate prolongation of the former 
delivery time. 

(b) To cancel the contract, as if it had never been made. 
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(c) To buy for account of " the other party the quantity not 

delivered (see Rule 51), or to sell the quantity not accepted, 
or to demand expenses and difference of price between 
goods bought or sold and those contracted for. 

(d) To claim difference in price, even if not bought or sold 

against. 

(e) To claim damage and loss of profit caused by non-fulfilment 

of the contract. 

48. — Advice has to be given by : — 

(a) A formal protest, drawn up by the Court of Arbitration of 

the Vienna Exchange, by a notary or a Court of Justice, if 
paragraph (c) of Rule 47 is to be enforced. 

(b) A registered letter sent direct to the other party or a protest 

as above mentioned, if any other rights of Rule 47 are 
claimed. 

49. — If a new delivery within a moderate prolongation of the 
previous delivery is asked, or if the contract is to be cancelled, as if 
it had never existed, this must be stated in the protest or in the letter 
of advice sent by registered post. 

In case of such cancellation any payment made on account has 
to be refunded immediately. 

The cancellation cannot refer to any portions delivered before, 
or to be delivered afterwards ; such cancellation can only refer to 
such portions of which the delivery has become due. 

50. — The protest takes effect as soon as it has been made out; 
the letter of advice takes effect as soon as it has been posted. 

51. — A sale or purchase for the account of the other party has 
to be carried out in Vienna by a broker registered on the Vienna 
Exchange within two days after the drawing up of the formal protest 
or after advising the other party of the intended steps. If the sale 
or purchase cannot be effected within that time notice must be given 
to the Exchange authorities, stating the name of the broker who has 
the order to transact the business. Further time is then granted. 
It is the duty of the party who sells or buys against the other to 
advise the latter on the same day as such transaction has been 
attempted, or any part or the full purchase or sale has been made 
against him. 

52. — Sales or purchases for account of the second party, which 
are payable in a foreign country or delivera,ble abroad, may only be 
made if the conditions of currency, delivery, and other usages are 
the same as in the original contract. 

53. — If in case of non-fulfilment of the contract neither party 
causes a protest to be drawn up nor sends the necessary advice, it is 
mutually understood that a prolongation of 14 days from due date 
of delivery is granted. If, after the lapse of this prolongation one 
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of the parties does not deliver, the other has to proceed in exactly 
the same manner as if no prolongation had been granted. 

54. — If neither of the parties causes a protest to be drawn up or 
sends the advice after the lapse of the prolongation, it is understood 
that the contract is cancelled, and only the money paid as instalment 
can be claimed. 

55. — In order to reserve oneself the right of redress against the 
vendor, seller, or guarantor, it is absolutely requisite that a formal 
protest be drawn up. 



— 260 
Belgium. 



The Conditions of the Sale of Yarns of the 

Belgian Master Cotton Spinners' 

Association. 

One of the first subjects dealt with by the Belgian Master Cotton 
Spinners' Association at its inception was the drafting of a Contract 
Form for the sale of yarns, with the object of establishing uniform 
usages and of obviating abuses which the crisis that obtained then 
was tending to introduce. 

These conditions have been modified and improved at various 
times, but they can now be considered as final. The Contract 
Form has been of enormous service to the spinners, and its advan- 
tages have been so well recognised that even a greater part of the 
spinners who still remain outside our Association make use of it in 
their transactions. The terms of these sale conditions are as 
follows : — 

General Conditions of Sale of the Association Cotonniire de Belgique. 

1. — Goods are forwarded for account, risk, and peril of the 
consignee. They are sold " deliverable and payable at the mill." 

Franco delivery, drafts, or acceptance of settlement bring 
neither substitution nor derogation about in case of proceedings by 
law. 

2. — Goods may be forwarded free when the gross weight is at 
least 400 kilos (882 lbs.). 

3. — Claims which are not made within a fortnight from the time 
of forwarding the goods will not be considered. 

No claim will be considered after manipulation of the goods. 

4. — The buyer shall take delivery of an order within a determined 
space of time, which must not exceed one year, and in quantities as 
agreed, or, in default of special stipulations, in periodical and regular 
quantities. 

Should delivery not be taken in conformity with the contract, the 
seller may, if he think fit, during the course or at the end of the 
contract, cancel the latter as far as the part not yet delivered is con- 
cerned, or force the buyer to take delivery of the remainder, without 
losing the right and without prejudice to the damages and interest 
to be claimed. 

With respect to orders in which details are not furnished, the 
sellers cannot be compelled to supply the numbers which might 
happen to be wanting ; the assortment as to qualities and numbers 
is presumed to be similar to that of the preceding order. 
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5. — The seller shall, in the event of circumstances arising beyond 
his control, be liberated from all responsibility as regards the non- 
execution of his engagements. 

General and partial strikes, epidemics, lock-outs, accidents, 
whether in the course of working or otherwise, are especially con- 
sidered as circumstances beyond control ("force majeure")- In 
cases of " force majeure " the contract shall be prolonged by a space 
of time equal to that during which these circumstances took effect. 

In case such circumstances of " force majeure " should arise, 
the Association Cotonnifere, at the request of the buyer, will place at 
his disposal its good offices for the purpose of seeking, on the best 
terms possible, a product equal in quality to that forming the object 
of the contract. 

6. — Payments shall be made at three months, beginning to run 
for all the invoices of one month, at the end of month of delivery, by 
accepted draft ; a discount of 1^ % will be allowed for payments 
effected before the 10th of the month following that of the invoice, by 
bills, cheques, or cash. 

In no case may the discount be higher than 1^ %. 

The seller reserves to himself in the course of a transaction or 
contract the right to ask guarantees of payment, or to take such 
measures as he shall deem advisable in his interests. 

7. — Cases and sacks shall be invoiced, but they may be returned, 
if they are in good condition, against rebate of the invoiced value. 

8. — Bobbins and cops shall be invoiced including the tubes, 
according to custom. The tubes of ring frames and spools which are 
returned in good condition, all of which must bear the seller's mark, 
are allowed for at the invoiced price. 

9. — Engagements undertaken are only considered valid after 
due confirmation on the part of the sellers or their empowered 
representatives. 

10. — 2J centimes more must be paid for spool yarn than for yarn 
in hanks. 

11. — Any disputes arising between seller and buyer will be sub- 
mitted to the decision of three arbitrators, of whom one is appointed 
by the seller, another by the buyer, and the third by these two 
arbitrators, or, in case of disagreement in this respect, by the Presi- 
dent of the Commercial Tribunal. These arbitrators settle the dispute 
finally, under exclusion of the usual law proceedings ; no appeal can 
be made against their decision. 

This latter paragraph is rarely put into operation, as disputes and 
differences occur very seldom. This fact alone proves how well our 
sale conditions fulfil the requirements of the industry. 



■262 — 



Italy. 



Usages and Conditions of Sale of Cotton 
Yarn and Cloth. 



Paper prepared by the "Associasione Cotoniera Italiana.' 



For the International Cotton Congress held in Vienna, in 1907, 
the Italian Cotton Association had already presented a paper contain- 
ing the Customs observed in the sale of cotton yams and cloths. 

As this year, at the Congress of Barcelona, the " conditions of 
sale " are again on the agenda, we consider it useful to present them 
again: 

CONDITIONS OF SALE OF COTTON YARNS. 

Art. 1. — In suppljring grey cotton yam an allowance of 1 per cent. 
is admitted for differences that may arise through atmospheric changes. 
Net weight is understood to beTthat verified after packing material 
has been deducted. 

Art. 2. — ^When sale is made in bundles it is understood that the 
said bundles must contain Ks. 4^ of yam. Any difference below 
this weight, and besides the 1 per cent, allowance mentioned in Art. 1, 
gives right to compensation. 

Art. 3. — Tare of tubes should not exceed 3 per cent, when of 
pin-cops, nor 2 per cent, of warp-cops, ring-cops with light tubes or 
cross-wound cheeses. All and any excess to be compensated to pur- 
chaser, unless previously agreed upon to the contrary. Tare per- 
centages allowed as above form an integral part of weight contracted 
for.' 

Art. 4. — Cotton yam, thoroughly dried at 105-110° C, shall not 
show a greater loss than 7-834 per cent., equal to a regain of 8| 
per cent. (108^ : 8| : : 100 : 7 • 834). Any shrinkage in excess of this 
is to be allowed for. Percentage of moisture will be ascertained, both 
parties being represented, by extracting one sample for every 100 ks. 
of yam and by testing in bulk. 

Art. 5. — ^The counts of the yam are given by the number of hanks 
of 840 yards per pound, provided no other numeration, different to the 
Enghsh, has been mutually specified. In supplying yam, a 2 per cent, 
latitude must be allowed above or below the count invoiced. On the 
single hanks of 840 yards drawn from the lot a latitude of 5 per cent, 
is allowed, provided the exact average of the lot does not exceed the 
2 per cent, previously referred to. If this allowance is exceeded, com- 
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pensation must be made corresponding to the difference of weight, 
deducting in any case the aforementioned allowance. 

If [the average] coimts in [the lot amount to more, or^ about, 
5 per cent, of that contracted for, or if the different hanks show any 
higher or lower difference between themselves above 5 per cent., so 
that between the highest and the lowest test there results a difference 
exceeding 10 per cent., the buyer has the right to reject the yam and 
is entitled to claim compensation if he can prove the damages.- 

Each test is made on 7 cops or bobbins drawn from each case, or 
on two hanks for each bale of yarn, if in bundles, brought back to the 
normal degree of moisture (8^ per cent.). 

Art. 6. — ^The counts of doubled yams are ascertained by the 
counts of the single yam, taking into consideration the shortening. 
Transactions in dyed or bleached yam single, two or more fold twists, 
as to counts and weights are based upon the corresponding single 
grey yam. 

Art. 7. — Claims as to quality of goods should be made within 15 
days, and those concerning hidden defects and imperfections within 
three months. All these dates run from receipt of goods. 

Art. 8. — When on various successive dehveries of the same 
qualities, notwithstanding justified complaints, the vendor should 
continue forwarding goods which are not in accordance with those 
contracted for, the buyer is entitled to cancel the contract and to 
claim compensation for damages, which must however be proved. 

Art. 9. — ^In case of non-dehvery to date or day fixed, the buyer 
shall not be entitled to cancel the contract corresponding to that date, 
unless he has advised the vendor by registered letter or telegram, grant- 
ing a five days' limit from the receipt of said letter or telegram. Should 
the deUvery not be made within the five days' limit the buyer shall 
be entitled to cancel contract as far as the part concerning that 
particular dehvery goes, and he may claim compensation for damages, 
to be fixed by arbitration, except in cases of " force majeure." 

Art. 10. — Floods, exceptional droughts, and consequential 
shortage of water in rivers and canals, breakdown of motive power or 
main shafting, strikes, when not of longer duration than 45 days, are 
considered cases of "force majeure" both for the vendor and the 
buyer, and wiU not admit the cancelling of a contract, but simply a 
prolongation of dehvery dates not yet due. 

Art. 11. — If the null or miUs either of vendor or of buyer have 
been destroyed by fire so that an output or consumption of goods 
contracted for has not been possible, and the period of total or partial 
inactivity be prolonged beyond three months, the contract may be 
cancelled. The contracting party requesting the temiination of con- 
tract and who from the same may derive an advantage, is under 
obligation to compensate the other party, in the measure to be de- 
termined by arbitration if he should suffer. 

Art. 12. — ^When one or more conditions are not stipulated in a 
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contract, it is understood that the parties have tacitly accepted the 
following conditions : — 

(a) 2 per cent, discount. 

(b) Payment in 30 days. 

(c) Interest on deferred payments at the rate of 6 per cent, per 

annum. 

(d) Despatch of goods carriage forward, therefore payable by 

buyer. 

(e) Delivery divided into as many equal parts as there are months 

intervening between date of contract and maximum limit 
fixed. If no limit is fixed it is understood to be six months 
from day contract is made. 

(/) Empties to be returned carnage paid, or paid for at cost price. 

(g) Compromise clause, as stipulated on the contract forms of 
the Italian Cotton Association, and the application to arbi- 
tration in conformity with the special regulations of the 
said Association. 

Art. 13. — If the buyer does not give full details for the contract 
in the time specified, or if he omits to give the specification altogether, 
the vendor will be entitled to place him in default (see Art. 12 e), 
such communication to be made by registered letter only. This 
means, that if the buyer does not give instructions, the vendor will 
be entitled to cancel that part of contract not specified, and to claim 
damages. In any case, the vendor may always avail himself of Art. 
68, commercial code. 

Art. 14.— By -prompt delivery is meant that the forwarding of 
goods shall be made within 15 days from receipt of order without 
the consideration provided for in Art. 9. 

By delivery within the month is meant that it must be effected 
on the day of the month most convenient to the vendor. 

By delivery distributed over the month, is meant that it may be 
divided equally into each week of the month. 

Art. 15. — ^When the sale is made with the condition " delivery 
when required," it is understood that the vendor affords facility to the 
buyer to dispose of the goods according to his requirements, within 
the limit fixed. The vendor cannot, however, be compelled to forward 
all the goods contracted for in a less period than one fourth of that 
allowed for the execution of the entire order. The buyer must give 
his instructions at least 30 days prior to dates of delivery requured. 

Art. 16. — ^The contracting parties for all the purposes of the con- 
tract elect the domicile of vendor, unless contrary conditions have 
been accepted by both parties. 

Payments to be made at the domicile of vendor in legal currency. 
On the long-date bills that the vendor may accept in payment, 
discount at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum will be deducted, also 
collecting charges on bills not endorsable to banking institutions. 
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The vendor may suspend all deliveries relating to any and aJl 
contracts, if buyer is in arrear with his specification, without the 
latter being entitled to compensation for damages. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR GREY COTTON CLOTHS. 

Art. 1. Counts. — ^For grey cotton fabrics, when not 
specified to the contrary, the counts of the yam are accepted in the 
English system, and the number of threads per centimetre or 
quarter of an inch (Jin.). If the number of threads is given per Jin., 
the Fren ch Jin. must be understood, unless specified to the contrary. 

Art. 2. Latitude. — In suppl5dng grey cotton fabrics a latitude 
is allowed as follows : — 

(a) 3 per cent, above or below the quantity agreed upon, if this 
does not exceed 2,000 pieces ; 2 per cent, for larger quantities 
up to 5,000 pieces ; 1 per cent, if for larger quantities. 

(6) 4 per cent, of pieces of irregular length: 

(c) If length is given in contracts in one figure only, pieces are 
considered of regular length provided the difference does not 
exceed 3 per cent, above or below. If the length is indicated 
by two figures, the same percentage of difference must be 
tolerated, but calculated on the average length settled by 
contract. 

{d) 1 per cent: on weight of fabric. 

(e) On the average weight of each deUvery a latitude of 2 per 
cent, compared with the theoretical weight of the fabric, and 
of 5 per cent, on each piece. If this latitude is exceeded by 
not more than another 1 per cent, on the average of each 
consignment, compensation is allowed correspondmg to the 
difference in weight between that allowed and the real weight. 
If greater differences should, however, be discovered, the 
goods may be refused in order to be substituted by other 
perfect goods. 

(/) Claim as regards weight differences must be made within 15 
days of receipt of a consignment. 

Art. 3. Claims. — Claims as regards quality and weight must be 
made within 15 days of delivery, hidden imperfections excepted, for 
which claims can be made, as allowed by law (Art. 70, Commercial 
Code), within two days from their detection. 

Art. 4. Non-Delivery. — In case of total or partial non-delivery 
-within the time fixed by contract, the buyer will be entitled to cancel 
that part of contract not delivered, and he may claim damages to be 
■decided upon by arbitration, provided the buyer has given 15 days' 
notice either by registered letter or telegram, and has taken into 
consideration the 15 days' limit as per Art. 2 (/). 

Art. 5. — ^Exception is made to Art. 4, in cases of non-delivery 
-due to " force majeure," i.e., floods, exceptional droughts, and conse- 
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quential shortage of water in the rivers and canals, breakdown of 
motive power and main shafting, strikes not exceeding 45 days, and 
interruptions in the railway service, if proved by bona-fide documents. 
All the above are considered cases of "force majeure," both for seller 
and buyer, and cannot lead to the cancelling of contract, but simply 
to a postponement of delivery. 

Art. 6. — If the factory or factories, either of seller or of buyer, 
have been destroyed by fire, or by any sort of catastrophe, so that 
it be impossible to make even a partial output or consumption of 
goods contracted for, and the period of stoppage be prolonged beyond 
three months, the contract may be cancelled. The contracting party 
demanding the cancelment of part, or of the whole of the contract, 
from which advantage may result, is under obhgation to compensate 
the other party, and in such cases recourse will be had to arbitration 
to fix the amount of the indenmity. 

Art. 7. Conditions. — When other conditions are not inserted 
in the contracts the parties are considered to have accepted the follow- 
ing :— 

(a) Merchantable goods. 

(6) 2 per cent, discount; 

(c) Payment in 30 days. 

(d) Interest of 6 per cent, per annmn on deferred payments. 

(e) Goods sent carriage forward, therefore freight payable by 

buyer. 

(/) Delivery divided into as many approximately equal parts 
as there are months intervening between the day on which 
the contract is in force and the maximum limit fixed. 

If no such limit has been specified, it is understood to be of six 
months from date of contract. 

(g) Specification to be given at least 10 weeks prior to date on 
which delivery is to commence. 

(h) Acceptance of compromissory clause in form of contract 
adopted by the Italian Cotton Association, and the applica- 
tion to arbitration in conformity with the special regulations 
of said Association. 

Art. 8. — If the buyer fails to give the full instructions as to 
delivery, within the time fixed, and if no limit has been specified, within 
the maximum limits as per Art. 7 (/), the seller, after a notice of 16 
days by registered letter or telegram, wUl be entitled to cancel that 
part of contract not specified and claim for differences in price, if any. 

Art. 9. — For deliveries " within the month " it is understood 
that the delivery must be made on the day of the month most con- 
venient to seller. 

" Deliveries distributed over the month " shall be held to mean 
that they are to be divided approximately into equal parts for each 
week of the month: 
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Art. 10. — ^The contracting parties for all the purposes of the 
contract elect the domicile of the seller, contrary agreements excepted. 

Art. 11. — Pa5mients are to be made at the domicile of the seller 
in legal currency. 

Art. 12. — ^The vendor is entitled to suspend all deUveries relating 
to each and every contract should buyer be in arrears with the 
specification (special conditions between the parties excepted) 
without buyer's rights to compensation. 

Additional Article. Domestics. — ^The above customs are also 
valid for "domestics" sold on standard patterns, excluded for this 
reason Arts. 1 and 2 (e) ; the latitude as at the Art. 2 (a) is also ex- 
cluded, as it is customary to send the exact quantity contracted for. 
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Conditions of Sale ofglGrey Cotton Yarns, 

As adopted by the South German Master Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Association. 

Price. — The prices are understood to be per kilogramme for 
cops, and per English pound for bundles. 

Terms of Payment and Discount. — Payment to be made within 
30 days from date of invoice with allowance of a cash discount of 
2 per cent, or, if agreed to by the seller, the invoice can be paid 
within three months from date of the invoice, but in this case it is 
strictly net. On invoices paid before due date interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent, per annum is allowed. No discount must be allowed 
if payment is made after the 30th day from date of invoice. Pay- 
ment must be made in a form which does not involve expense on 
presentation. Dividend warrants and bills-of-exchange on small 
towns are not accepted in payment. 

f Assortment. — The assortment must be given at least six weeks 
before commencement of the month of delivery. If a delay in this 
respect takes place, the seller has no responsibility whatsoever as 
regards delivery. 

Packing. — Special terms may be made. 

Allowance for Paper Tubes. — ^The actual weight of tubes must 
not exceed the weight allowed by more than 2f per cent, of the 
weight of yarn actually charged. 

Deliveries are made loco mill, whilst payments are due at the 
■offices of the firm. 

Forwarding. — The seller undertakes the forwarding, for account 
and risk of the buyer. 

Strikes and Breakdowns. — Breakdowns caused by circumstances 
of " force majeure," as well as strikes and lockouts, entitle the suffer- 
ing party to prolong the delivery, respectively defer the acceptance of 
that portion of the goods which, owing to the stoppage, cannot be 
•delivered or accepted; such prolongation or deferment to be in pro- 
portion to the duration of the stoppage. In case of running orders 
the time of delivery or acceptance for each successive instalment- 
delivery is prolonged accordingly. 

If the delay in the delivery or in the acceptance exceeds three 
weeks, the party whose works are not stoppd through " force 
•majeure " circumstances has the right to cancel within three business 
•days after termination of that period of delivery respectively accept- 
ance, that quantity of the order affected by the stoppage. He is, 
however, obliged to pay on the quantity not delivered or accepted 
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to the other party any difference existing to the disadvantage of the 
other party on the first day after resumption of work between the 
contract price and market price. 

Loss of profit on account of non-fulfilment or protracted delivery 
are not refunded. Communications referring to this strike clause 
have to be sent by registered letter. 

Disputes. — All disputes arising out of this contract are to be 
decided by friendly arbitration without recourse to law. The rules 
of arbitration of the South German Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Associations, as published in the " Reichsanzeiger, " 
No. 237, of October 7th, 1909, are in force for such arbitration. 



Conditions of Sale of Grey Cotton Cloth, 

As adopted by^the SouthJGerman Master|Cotton' Spinners* 
and Manufacturers' Association. 

Price and Discount. — Prices are per metre. The cash discount 
is 2 per cent. 

Credit. — Payment to be made within 30 days from date of 
invoice. If the buyer pays before due date, or with permission of the 
seller after due date, interest at 5 per cent, from due date is refunded 
or debited, as the case may be. 

Payment. — Payment must be made in a form which does not 
involve expense on presentation. Bills-of-exchange on small towns 
are accepted in payment only against refund of expenses connected 
with encashment and without any responsibility ; foreign money and 
bills are taken at the rate of exchange ruling in Augsburg ; dividend 
warrants are not accepted in payment. 

Assortment. — ^The assortment must be given not later than six 
weeks before the delivery month. In case of delay in stating these 
particulars, the seller is not responsible for the delivery time. 

Place of Delivery. — The domicile, respectively the mill of the 
seller are to be considered the place of delivery. 

Delivery. — Delivery is made by having the goods on the agreed 
date at the disposal of the buyer. 

Forwarding. — ^The seller undertakes the forwarding for account 
and risk of the buyer. 

Strikes and Breakdowns. — Breakdowns caused by circumstances 
of " force majeure," as well as strikes and lockouts, entitle the seller 
to prolong the delivery in proportion to the length of stoppage. If 
the delay lasts longer than three weeks the purchaser must declare 
within three days from that period whether he agrees to a further 
postponement of the delivery, or whether he cancels that part of the 
order which has not been delivered in time. No claim for loss of 
profit owing to non-delivery or late delivery can be admitted. 
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The seller is obliged to inform the purchaser immediately of such 
causes as may protract delivery. 

Disputes. — All disputes arising out of this contract are to be 
decided by friendly arbitration without recourse to law. The rules 
of arbitration of the South German Master Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Association, as published in the " Reichsanzeiger, " 
237, of October 7th, 1909, are in force for such arbitration. 

CONTRACT. 

Firm sells through to 

at the price of and under the conditions of the South 

German Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Association, as 
printed at the other side. 

Delivery : 

Forwarding instructions to be given later. 

Length of pieces : 

The length of the pieces to be metres. 

,, ,, double pieces to be ,, 

,, ,, lump to be ,, 

,, ,, double lump to be ,, 

(Date) 



Rules of Arbitration 

of the South German Master Cotton Spinners' and Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Published in the Official Journal (" Reichsanzeiger "), 237, 
October 1th, 1909. 

(1) All disputes arising out of delivery contracts, made on the 
terms of the South German Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Association, are to be decided by a Court of Arbitration 
without recourse to the ordinary law. 

(2) Each of the two parties has to nominate an arbitrator, versed 
and actually engaged in the commercial or industrial part of the 
cotton industry. The plaintiff has to communicate to the defendant 
in writing the name of the arbitrator appointed by him, and to 
request the defendant to inform him, within three days after receipt 
of the communication, of the name of the arbitrator appointed by 
the defendant. 

(3) The two arbitrators appointed by plaintiff and defendant 
have to elect immediately a chairman. In case they cannot agree on 
the election of a chairman, he will be appointed by the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce situated in the district of the plaintiff. 
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(4) In case an arbitrator resigns, he must inform both parties in 
writing. The party which had nominated this arbitrator must then 
appoint another one, and inform the other party of his name. 

(5) The proceedings of the Court of Arbitration are to be as 
follows : — 

Each party sends to his arbitrator the contract, with a descrip- 
tion of the case, and copies of correspondence which have been 
exchanged between the parties on the dispute. 

Both arbitrators send their documents to the chairman, and fix 
with him a day for the purpose of inspection or consultation, which 
must be within two weeks from the appointment of the chairman. 

The arbitrators must give their decision with as little delay as 
possible, impartially, and according to the full knowledge of facts put 
before them ; they must not act as representatives of any party. 

(6) The decision of the Court of Arbitration is by a majority of 
votes. If three different views exist, the chairman's decision, within 
the opinions of the arbitrators, is final. 

(7) The decision of the Court has to be made in writing. It 
must contain : — 

(a) The exact description of the parties, names, trade, domicile, 

and opinion expressed by them. 

(b) The names of the arbitrators. 

(c) A short synopsis of the facts with reference to the views 

held by the parties. 

(d) The reasons for the decision. 

(e) The formula of decision, with a view to the representation of 

facts and to the reasons for the decision. 
The decision must be signed by all the arbitrators, and must 
state the date on which it has been arrived at. 

(8) The decision must be sent to both parties by the chairman of 
the arbitrators, duly signed by both, and must be deposited in the 
archives of the Law Courts of Augsburg. 

(9) The parties may agree not to have a chairman appointed. 
The two arbitrators may also, if they are agreed as to the decision of 
the question in dispute, do without chairman. The foregoing rules 
as to the proceedings remain nevertheless in that sense In force in 
which they were originally meant. 

(10) The decision has between the parties the effect of a proper 
juridicial judgment. 

(11) The expenses must be stated by the arbitrators in the 
formula of decision, and are to be paid by that party who has lost 
the case. If the Court of Arbitration agrees only partly as to the 
claim made, the expenses must be borne by both parties. 

(12) The arbitrators are to receive their out-of-pocket 
expenses, including travelling expenses; further, M.20 have to be 
paid for every decision to the funds of the South German Master 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Association. 

(13) All communications from one party to another, mentioned 
in these rules, have to be sent by registered letter. 
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Yarn Contract. 

Yarn Contract of the Saxon Association of Master Cotton 
Spinners. Chemnitz. 

Name of the firm (selling the yarn). 

Place Date 

To Messrs 



Dear Sirs, — We beg to inform you that we have entered the 
order you have kindly given us through Mr as follows: — 



approximate average count , to be delivered in equal 

monthly deliveries not later than 

The assortment must be handed in in good time to allow delivery 
to take place within the time stated. 

Terms of Payment. — Cash within 30 days with 2 % discount 
An allowance, at the German Imperial Bank rate, is made for antici- 
pated payment before the thirtieth day, but in no case above 6 % 
per annum. If payment is made after the thirtieth day no discount 
is allowed. If payment is made within three months from date of 
invoice, interest at the rate of 6 % per annum is allowed ; but if pay- 
ment is made after three months, interest at the rate of 6 % per 
annum is charged. The due date of all invoices, without exception, 
is the thirtieth day after the date of invoice, and payment may be 
demanded from then, if no other arrangements have been made. By 
the word "Cash" is understood: Effects which do not involve 
expense on presentation, bank transfers, cheques on central towns, 
discountable bills-of -exchange (discount to debit of client), and foreign 
Government stocks, calculated at the rate quoted by the Berlin 
Exchange. Own acceptances are not recognised as cash. Bills-of- 
exchange which are not discountable, or bills on small towns, are 
placed to the credit of clients after encashment, and after deduction 
of all expenses, and without guarantee of being able to obtain a 

protest in case of non-payment. All payments are due at 

(office of seller). 

Breakdowns which reduce production or cause a stoppage are 
considered as circumstances of "force majeure," and entitle us to 
prolong the delivery in proportion to the length of stoppage. As 
regards strikes and lock-outs the conditions of the head office of the 
German Employers' Associations, dated July 11th, 1906, are recog- 
nised for "staple yarns." 
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Decision as regards delivery or acceptance must be given within 
three weeks. 

If the two parties of the contract cannot agree as to the prolon- 
gation or cancelling of the quantity not delivered, a settlement will 
be made by the Court of Arbitration of the Employers' Associations, 
which has to arrange such settlement at the current prices, to be fixed 
by the Court. 

Such settlement of part of an order does not interfere with the 
validity of the remainder of the contract. Should the stoppage 
continue, a new arrangement would have to be come to. 

We remain, 

Dear sirs. 

Yours faithfully, 



(Signature of sellers.) 
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Preliminary Regulations for the Trade in 
Grey Cotton Yarns. 

Established by the Chamber of Commerce, Munchen-Gladbach, 
in its plenary sitting of June 2nd, 1910. 



GENERAL DEFINITION. 

(1) English counts are applicable for grey cotton yarns, single 
and doubled. The number of hanks of 840 yards per English pound 
indicate the counts. 

(2) The pressed bundle of 10 lbs. English grey cotton yarn must 
weigh 9J lbs. English (4-48 kilos), without cord, cardboard, or paper. 
A latitude in the weight of each bundle be allowed up to 3 % . 

MOISTURE. 

(3) 9 % on the dry weight to be considered the admissible stan- 
dard moisture. When yarns are specifically ordered to be water- 
doubled, this regulation does not apply. 

WEIGHT. 

(4) If bundle yarn does not weigh the weight prescribed in 
Rule 2, and if the difference is not more than 4 %, the buyer is obliged 
to accept the yarns on allowance being made for the difference in 
weight. If this difference exceeds 4 %, the buyer may, if the seller 
does not declare himself ready to deliver full weight within 3 days of 
the request to that effect (within 2 weeks for orders up to 1,000 lbs., 
within 4 weeks for orders above that weight), according to his option, 
insist upon either an allowance for the difference in weight, or return 
the yarn for replacement, in which case all his expenses are to be 
refunded. Replacement is only once permitted. 

SAMPLING. 

(5) In case of a dispute, if buyer and seller have not previously 
agreed to a definite quantity of samples, it is understood that out of 
20 different bundles, not previously opened, and of normal weight, 
one hank each is taken ; in dealing with cases, two to five cops or 
bobbins must be taken from different layers; these samples to be 
taken in the presence of buyer and seller, or by persons nominated 
by these for the purpose. The sample cops or bobbins must weigh 
at least 500 grammes. 

Sampling must take place within 3 days from the date of claim. 

If the seller does not take the necessary steps as to the sampling, 
the buyer is entitled to draw samples within the next 3 days, in 
accordance with the regulations, in the presence of an impartial 
person, or the samples may be taken by an employd of an official 
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testing house, which it is advisable to name in the Contract. The 
expenses in connection with this sampling are to the charge of the 
seller. 

COUNTS. 

(6) In cases of dispute as to the counts, they have to be ascer- 
tained in the following manner : All the hanks of the quantities 
sampled must be weighed in lots of 5 or 10 hanks. At least 20 of 
these hanks must be measured and weighed, and the counts thus 
calculated. With cops and bobbins, 20 cops or bobbins must be 
reeled off, weighed, and the counts calculated. 

The average of the counts thus ascertained gives the counts of 
the respective bale (bundle) or of the respective case (cask). 

(7) All packages received must be dealt with in accordance with 
Rules 5, 6, and 9 respectively, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
counts, and the result will be considered as average of the numbers 
for the whole of the quantity sampled and disputed. 

Not included in this average calculation are the results of such 
bales, cases, or casks, respectively, which deviate either above or 
below from the counts ordered : — 

More than 10 % up to and including lO's. 

,, ,, 9 % above lO's up to and including 16's. 
„ „ 8% „ 16's „ „ 24's. 

,, ,, 7 % ,, 24's and more. 

Returnable bales, cases, or casks may be left at the disposal of 
the seller against payment of the expenses of the buyer, if the seller 
does not replace the yarn in accordance with Rule 4. 

(8) If yarns are finer than ordered, an allowance cannot be 
granted. The limit within which an allowance may not be made for 
too coarse yarns is defined to 4 % up to and including 36 's to SJ % 
over and above 36's. If the difference in counts is, on an average, 
more than 4 % in yarns up to and including 36's, the excess over 4 % 
or the excess over 3 % in yarns above 36's is to be. refunded, according 
to the increased consumption in working up the yarns, but the seller 
need not give an allowance if he replaces, free of charge, the yarn in 
question by proper counts within the limit fixed according to Rule 4. 

CONDITIONING. 

(9) The following regulations are to be applied for conditioning 
and ascertaining the counts ; each quality and count is to form one 
lot: 

(a) If the whole order has not been delivered, the following rules 
are to be observed as regards sampling for the purpose of condition- 
ing and ascertaining the counts. 

The sampling must be done in accordance with Rule 5. Samples 
must only be drawn from such packages which have not been opened 
before; the weight of the paclcages must be ascertained before the 
samples are drawn. 

Of yarns packed in lots of 5 cases (casks), two cases are to be 
sampled; of larger lots than 5 cases, one case for each five and one 
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case of any remaining number. The samples of each case sampled 
must weigh about J kilogramme (1 lb.). The samples must be taken 
from different layers of the inside of the case, and not from the outer 
portion. 

In bundle yarns of lots of at least 40 bundles, each 10 lbs. , 
English, 20 different bundles must be sampled, the samples to be 
from one to three hanks, according to the thickness of the yarn, and 
these must be enclosed in an airtight vessel, the latter to be supplied 
by the testing house. 

Each sample must be labelled with : — 

(i.) Mark and number of the bale or case or cask. 

(ii.) The net weight charged by the seller, and that estab- 
lished by the buyer. 

If the buyer or the purchaser desires that samples should be 
taken in duplicate and preserved, such samples serve in case of need 
for a second test, which may be demanded by either party. 

In case of a second test, the average result of the two tests is 
taken as a definite decision. 

(b) In order to obtain by means of the tests a reliable result, 
the delivery of the whole lot is desirable. In this case the goods must 
be delivered in normal condition. Special care must be taken that 
they are protected against damp whilst carting. 

The proceedings in dealing with the whole lot are to be as 
follows : — 

The cases, barrels, or casks must be weighed on a true scale, 
registering differences of 50 grammes. : The contents must be un- 
packed, and the exact tare must be ascertained. Yarn samples are 
then taken from different places of the goods. It is left to the dis- 
cretion of the technical manager of the testing house to collect correct 
average samples. The weight of the sample must be about 
500 grammes per case, cask, or bale, weighing a maximum of 
300 kilogrammes. The gross weight is ascertained immediately in 
the testing apparatus to a degree of one-hundredth part of a gramme. 

If the yarn is on tubes it must be reeled off on an exact reel (of a 
circumference of one metre) in hanks up to 1,000 metres, according 
to the weight of the yarn, and the length of the yarn of each single 
tube must be noted in the records. The reel must have a counting 
and tension apparatus. 

The counts are ascertained in the following manner : After 
absolute drying of the average sample, which serves for the purpose 
of ascertaining the length of the yarn, the admissible degree of 
moisture is added to the obtained dry weight, and the calculation of 
the count is then proceeded with. 

In reeling, attention must be paid that the yarn is not on a 
tighter tension than in the spinning process. The hand must rest 
elastically on the hank. 

Immediately after reeling, the tubes are weighed in the same 
apparatus, and, if desired, the weight of tubes is calculated in 
percentages. 
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When dealing with yarns delivered in the hank, each bale, after 
obtaining its gross weight on the scales recording differences of 
50 grammes, is unpacked and the tare of the bale is ascertained. 
The bundles contained in the bale are counted, and the tare weight of 
three bundles is ascertained on a scale recording a difference of 
■05 grammes. The weight thus ascertained forms the basis for the 
calculation of the total bundle tare. 

For the purpose of defining the degree of moisture, samples are 
drawn from 20 bundles of each bale, weighing not more than 
300 kilogrammes; these samples should be 2 to 3 single hanks, 
according to the weight of the yarn, weighing together about 
500 grammes. Twenty of these hanks are reeled off in order to 
ascertain the length if necessary, or the counts on the basis of the 
admissible standard degree of moisture. 

All weights and measurements are taken twice. 

The ascertaining of the commercial weight is made on the basis 
of the net weight obtained. This applies to cops, cross-tubes, and 
hanks as follows : — 

The sample drawn from each bale, cask, or case is heated at 
105-110° Centigrade to absolute dryness, and from the dry weight 
the commercial weight is ascertained by adding the admissible degree 
of moisture. For instance, a case of weft cops weighs 200 kilo- 
grammes, the tare 26 kilogrammes, therefore net weight 174 kilo- 
grammes. The sample drawn from the case weighs net 
450 grammes; after absolutely drying, the sample weighs 400 
grammes ; to this dry weight 9 % moisture (admissible for trade 
purposes) are added, so that we have 460 grammes as the commercial 
weight. As the orginal net weight was 450 grammes, we have found 
a decrease in the commercial weight of 14 grammes, or 3'111 % of 
the original net weight. As the net weight of the case had been 
ascertained as 174 kilogrammes, we obtain, after deduction of the 
above 3"111 %, a commercial weight of 168'587 kilogrammes. 

(10) The testing house is obliged to inform the seller of the test 
and of the result, in order that he may be in a position to have a 
check-test ordered by wire, or that he may obtain another test from a 
different testing house. If the seller does not avail himself of this 
right within a full day after receipt of the test result from the testing 
house, the first test remains binding. 

The above regulations enter into force immediately, and are 
provisional only until July 1st, 1911. 

Miinchen-Gladbach, June 2nd, 1910. 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Langen, Kommerzienrat, President. 
Dr. Apelt, Secretary. 
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The Usages and Conditions of Sale of 
Yarns in England. 

Paper hy Mr. J. M. THOMAS [President of the Rochdale and District 
Cotton Employers' Association), and Mr. JOHN SMETHURST 
{Secretary of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Associa- 
tions, England.) 



The usages and conditions of the sale of cotton yarn in Man- 
chester have altered very considerably during the last 30 or 40 years, 
in the manner of selling, the discount allowed, the time allowed and 
taken for payment, the mode of payment, the increasing fineness of 
yarn required for the same make of cloth, the absence of any secrecy 
as to the counts bought by the cloth manufacturer, the exactitude with 
which the buyer insists upon his contract being kept, and in many 
other respects, some of which we will attempt to deal with briefly in 
this paper. 

Thirty or forty years ago almost every cotton spinner had a yarn 
agent in Manchester, through whom he sold the whole of his produc- 
tion, he himself probably only visiting Manchester once or twice 
weekly. 

His yarn as it was made would be consigned to the agent's 
warehouse in Manchester, and from there sent to the manufacturer 
in the required quantities. An account current would be kept between 
yarn agent and spinner, and settlements made at intervals, with 
interest charged or allowed, as the case required. This was, of 
course, in the old days of private firms, but with the inception of the 
limited liability movement many companies were formed under the 
new law. Competition consequently became keener, as a result of 
the greatly-increased number of limited liability companies, and 
efforts were made to reduce selling charges by the buyer and seller 
coming together. At the present time most firms have their own 
salesman, who will sell to any or every yarn agent as well as to manu- 
facturers direct. Some, of course, keep to the old system of having 
one agent in Manchester, and selling all through him, but these are a 
diminishing number every year. The same system originally applied 
to the sale of yarn for export, but it is now done direct between the 
shipper and spinner, except in the case of the latter having a firm 
acting as his agent. 

In export business a great change has taken place in the mode ol 
delivery. Formerly nearly all cop yarn was exported in large casks 
or barrels, and fine yarn in cases, which casks and cases would be 
supplied by the shipper or paid for by him. Now a large quantity of 
yarn is consigned from England to the Continent of Europe in the 
spinner's own cases, which are returned to him when empty by the 
continental manufacturer, the latter therefore saving the expense of 
having to pay for these cases. There are, we think still some firms 
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who send yarn abroad in cases, which are paid for by the continental 
manufacturer and not returned, but we believe that the system of 
sending in casks has been wholly discontinued. 

DISCOUNTS. 

In the days previously spoken of, discounts allowed were very 
different from those obtaining under the present system. It was 
customary for the yarn agent to allow the manufacturer 1 J % discount, 
for payment in what was called a month after delivery, but was in 
reality much longer. The terms were, that all yarn delivered up to 
the 20th of the month was due to be paid for on the last Friday in the 
month following, so that in some cases it will be seen that payment 
was not made until a period of six weeks had elapsed. 

The agent's terms with the spinner were 4 % discount in 14 days, 
1 % being for selling, and -J % for guaranteeing payment of the 
accounts. 

For shipping, the terms with the agent were payment in 14 days 
and 3 months, which were executed as follows : The account was 
paid in 14 days with IJ % discount, which was practically equivalent 
to 5 % interest for the three months. 

The yarn agent's terms with the spinner for doing shipping 
business were 2J % discount in 14 days. When the spinner sold 
direct to the shipper his terms were usually IJ % in 14 days. 

This system has now been completely changed, and the manu- 
facturer now pays (or should pay) the agent or spinner in 14 days, 
and he is allowed 2J % discount. Some (an increasing number) pay 
cash the next market day after delivery, and get 3 % discount, this 
extra ^ %. working out for the 14 days to 13 % per annum. 

The yarn agent, although allowing 2-J % discount to the manu- 
facturer instead of 1-J % as formerly, only gets the same 4 % from the 
spinner, but he is paid in 14 days instead of allowing a month or six 
weeks as formerly with consequently less risk. The monthly terms 
are still retained, we believe, in Yorkshire, and are called ' ' Bradford 
terms," but even there the system does not obtain as fully as in 
past years, as spinners do not like to give long credits. In fact, 
when a buyer requires longer than the customary terms, the seller, 
whether agent or spinner, is naturally suspicious as to his financial 
stability. 

PAYMENT BY CHEQUE. 

One of the greatest revolutions that has taken place in the Man- 
chester yarn trade, and one that has greatly facilitated business, is 
the now universal custom of paying accounts by cheque sent by post. 
Twenty or thirty years ago the spinner would invariably be paid his 
accounts in cash. He would be taken to a pillar or one of the small 
boxes (now being taken away) on the Exchange, and the manufac- 
turer, pulling a bag out of his pocket, would take therefrom bank- 
notes, cash, and small cheques, the latter having been drawn and 
endorsed by him. It would be no uncommon thing for a spinner to 
receive a dozen payments of a similar character from manufacturers 
on a market day. Other manufacturers would pay all their yam 
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accounts through their cloth agent, and in these cases the spinner's 
salesman or agent had to call at the cloth agent's office, between 
certain hours, and collect such accounts, some of these being paid in 
cash. There are a limited number of firms who still retain this 
system. 

It is quite obvious that such a system tended to abuse, and was a 
system that, by placing temptation in the way of, say, a young man, 
oftentimes led to dishonesty and defalcation. In many cases the 
salesman had to go to public-houses to collect his accounts and to sell 
his yarn, as some manufacturers did not in the old days attend 
'Change. Under these conditions a young man of, say, 18 or 19 
years of age would be sent round to collect accounts, and many 
times would have thousands of pounds in cash in his pockets while 
he was walking about the streets of Manchester. This utterly bad 
system has undoubtedly led many astray. 

Happily, this is changed, and accounts are now almost univer- 
sally paid by crossed cheque. This entails less work and less 
liability to error. In some cases cheques are crossed " a/c payee," 
this system eliminating all possibility of fraud. The ease and facility 
with which yarn accounts are now paid and received have enabled 
the attention of the salesman to be practically confined to the 
important part of his business, that of selling his production, where 
he has so much competition to meet. 

INCREASING FINENESS IN COUNTS. 

Another great change that has come over our market is the 
increasing demand for finer counts of yarn for what are looked upon 
as our standard cloths, or commonly known as our bread-and-cheese 
trade. 

A few years ago the ordinary Burnley print was made from 32 's 
twist and 36 's weft. This gradually grew to 33 's twist and 38's 
weft, and has kept increasing, until now it will be 36 's twist or even 
38's twist and up to 42 's and 44's weft. 

All this has imperceptibly put a greater strain on the spinner by 
compelling him to use higher-priced cotton, and increasing his cost 
of production in the mill by having finer rovings, lessened production, 
and the necessity for greater skill on the part of the workpeople. 

The same thing applies in dhooties. Formerly the counts would 
be 40's twist and 50's weft; now we find them to be 44's twist and 
54 's weft. 

The buyer now also insists on having delivered to him the full 
counts bought — much more than formerly. In the old days he 
would not grumble if he got 31's or 31i's for 32's. _ Not so now. 
Many buyers will insist upon every skip in a delivery being full counts, 
and if they are not so will return them, or make a claim for an allow- 
ance. This, of course, results in a buyer generally getting higher 
counts than he actually bought. We wish to make it quite clear that 
this does not apply to all manufacturers, for it is known that no 
spinner can be certain of spinning every skip exactly the counts 
bought, and many manufacturers are quite content if the whole 
delivery averages the counts, provided the variation between one skip 
and another is not too great. 
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A manufacturer does not now make any secret as to the counts 
he puts in cloth. A few years ago he would have been very particular 
that the yarn salesman should never mention counts if a third party 
happened to be present. The remark has been made more than once 
to one of the writers of this paper, " You must never mention 
' counts ' ; you know what I want." 

The question is often asked as to what would be considered fair 
counts, that ought to be accepted as fulfilling a contract. Would 
41J's be good enough for 42 's? or 51^ 's for 52 's? and so on. This is 
a difficult question to answer. There is no well-understood or definite 
rule, and all would depend on the disposition of the manufacturer, 
and also on the custom of the spinner. No manufacturer would, we 
think, regularly accept counts half a number coarse, but a reasonable 
buyer would on odd occasions do no more than call the spinner's 
attention to the fact that the yarn was slightly coarse. 

WRITTEN CONTRACTS. 

Formerly, when a contract was booked by an agent, he sent a 
written sale note to the spinner, but nothing to the buyer. The 
manufacturer now does not usually send a contract for his purchase 
unless the spinner sends one to him, with a duplicate to be signed and 
returned. 

There are hundreds of cases where there is no confirmation of 
purchase of yarn sent by the manufacturer to the spinner, and it 
Speaks volumes for the general honesty of manufacturers that so few 
contracts are now repudiated that could legally be so when the price 
goes against them. 

Of course, a manufacturer who did such a thing would in the 
end gain very little by it, for the fact of his having done it would soon 
become generally known, with the result that distrust of him would 
be created by yam sellers. 

Some manufacturers on their contracts state ' ' Delivery as 
required." This in many cases, owing to the subsequent fluctuation 
in the yarn and cloth markets, leads to friction and unpleasantness. 
A case was tried in the Courts a few years ago, and the learned 
judge decided that where delivery as required was stated on a 
contract it was to be held to be the average rate of deliveries 
previously taken by the manufacturer. 

Differences may and do arise owing to the postponement of 
deliveries against contracts where the rate of delivery has been 
specified, and this is more particularly the case where there are other 
contracts on the books delivery against which is to follow completion 
of the contract against which a suspension of delivery is required. 
To avoid any such unpleasantness, we advise the adoption in cases of 
suspension of the following form of agreement, which is at present 
used by some spinning firms. This form should be signed by the 
manufacturer, and sent to the spinner : — 

* 191 

To the B Spinning Company, Ltd. 

Gentlemen, 

We request you to suspend deliveries of Yarn under our 
Contract of for a time, and we agree that you may 
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resume delivery when you please, and we will take the whole of 
the undelivered portion of the Contract by instalments of similar 
quantities to those already delivered (or otherwise if mutually 
agreed). All deliveries under later Contracts between us for the 
same class of Yarn included in this suspension to be also sus- 
pended until the said Contract is fully carried out (except as may 
otherwise be mutually arranged), and then be completed in order, 
and no suspension shall give us any right to cancel any Contract 
or portion of a Contract. 

s Yours respectfully. 

Signed 

We are satisfied that the usage as to delivering against contracts 
on the Manchester Exchange is very loose indeed, and affects both 
spinners and manufacturers alike at different times. An efficient 
remedy is, however, difficult to find. 

There is no tribunal generally accepted for settling disputes 
between the buyer and seller of yarn. Should a dispute arise, if both 
buyer and seller are reasonable men they will appoint very often a 
mutual friend to arbitrate between them. One rarely hears of such 
cases going before the Court of Arbitration provided by the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, but sometimes a manufacturer has a 
summary way of dealing with a case where a spinner will not agree 
to his terms. He will return the goods bought, and unless there is a 
great difference in price, and the spinner is certain that he is legally 
right, the matter is often allowed to drop, no further business being 
transacted between the two parties. 

DELIVERY. 

Speaking generally, the greatest trouble between buyer and seller 
of cotton yarn arises with regard to delivery, and it must be admitted 
at once that neither side has a monopoly of virtue ; there are faults on 
both sides. Many sales are made without any stipulation as to 
delivery. A short time after an order has been booked the market 
falls in price. The manufacturer then being able to buy at a cheaper 
rate, delivery of his high-priced order is stopped, and he goes into 
the market and buys from another spinner at a lower price, taking 
delivery of the lower-priced order. The first spinner, in order to get 
delivery, is compelled to sell at a lower price ; and he is compelled 
by the force of circumstances to deliver cheap yarn out of high-priced 
cotton, and must wait until prices rise again before being able to 
complete his original orders. On the other hand, the converse occurs. 
A manufacturer may buy yarn, and there may be no stipulation as to 
delivery. Prices rise, and the spinner, finding he can sell at a high 
price, does not deliver against his low-priced orders, and the manu- 
facturer is compelled to buy yarn at a higher price to complete his 
cheaper cloth orders, and so on. 

Again, there are cases where a manufacturer has bought yarn, 
and a stated delivery has been agreed upon. Even in these cases the 
manufacturer may ask the spinner to keep delivery of the contract 
back, because his cloth buyer has stopped him from delivering cloth. 
The spinner could, of course, insist on sending in the yarn, but this 
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woulcf in many cases mean the termination of all business relations, 
and, if the yarn was delivered, a manufacturer might find all sorts of 
faults in the yarn, which previously had been looked upon as satis- 
factory. 

Manufacturers now submit yarn to a more severe test than was 
formerly the case, many of them having installed in their mills up-to- 
date appliances for putting the yarn through many and varied tests. 
Various reasons might, of course, be adduced for this, some of which 
we will briefly mention : — 

(1) Increased fineness of yarn. 

(2) Greater variations than formerly in same grade of 
cotton, making for more irregularity in the yarn. 

(3) The increased speed of machinery, which necessitates 
more regular yarn than formerly. 

(4) The importance now attached by manufacturers to 
obtaining the maximum production. 

Hence the increased severity of the tests to which yarn is now put, 
compared with former years. 

Some — but we think not many — spinning firms sell under the 
rules of the Manchester Yarn Contract Conference, which are as 
follows : — 

Rule 1. — ^The actual weight of cop yarn shall be invoiced, 
including tubes if the yarn be ordered on tubes. 

Rule 2.^(o) When warps or backbeams are sold on the basis of 
scale weight and the counts are coarse, the seller may not invoice 
in excess of 1 % over the calculation weight. (b) When sold by 
calculation weight, any deficiency exceeding 1 % shall be allowed to 
the buyer. 

Rule 3. — For bundle yarns, a pressed 10 lb. bundle must contain 
not less than 9 lbs. 14 oz. , and a pressed 5 lb. bundle not less than 
4 lbs. 15 oz. of yarn. This rule does not apply to long bundles. 

Rule 4. — The number of hanks in a bundle, taking 840 yards to 
the hank, must indicate the counts of the yarns, " sewings " and 
' ' fancy yarns ' ' excepted. 

Rule 5. — In case of dispute as to counts, length, weight, or 
condition, the yarn shall be tested by and according to the rules of 
the Manchester Testing House, and its certificates shall be binding 
on both parties, who, however, shall have the right to be repre- 
sented when the samples to be tested are drawn. 

Rule 6. — Either buyer or seller has the right to ask the Man- 
chester Testing House to repeat the test, and in that case the average 
result of the tests shall be taken as final, and binding on both 
parties. 

Rule 7. — The seller has the right to replace rejected yarn if he 
offers to do so within the original time of delivery, and free of all 
expenses to the buyer. 

Rule 8. — If " delivery as required " is specified, or if no time 
is specified, the contract must be completed within six months, and 
particulars furnished accordingly. 
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Rule 9. — " Delivery to follow " shall be held to mean*at the 
same rate of delivery as that of the last preceding contract for the 
same description and quality of yarn. 

Rule 10. — If a contract is entered for delivery at specified dates, 
the cancelment of any portion shall not affect the remainder of the 
contract, each portion being deemed a separate contract. 

Rule 11. — Payment of an overdue account shall be a condition 
precedent to further delivery. Delivery may be suspended by the 
seller whenever any payment is in arrear for accepted delivery, or for 
any delivery respecting which formal notice of rejection or claim has 
not been given by the buyer. 

Rule 12. — In case of a strike, lockout, breakdown, fire, or other 
unavoidable occurrence, the party affected shall give written notice of 
his inability to make or accept delivery (as the case may be), and it 
shall then be at the option of the other side, the aggrieved party, 
either to agree to the postponement of delivery, or within 10 days to 
give notice to close the contract, and to pay or receive the difference 
in price, such difference to be fixed by the Tribunal of Arbitration. 
Contracts for yarn for shipment to foreign countries are excepted 
from this rule. 

Rule 13. — In default of delivery by the seller at the rate or 
within the time specified in the contract, of any quantity of yarn 
bought from him, the buyer may purchase such quantity of similar 
quality in the open market, charging to the seller the excess (if any) 
over the contract price which he may have had to pay in making 
such purchase. In default of acceptance of delivery by the buyer at 
the rate or within the time specified in the contract of any quantity 
of yarn sold to him, the seller may dispose of such quantity in the 
open market, charging to the buyer the deficiency, if any, as between 
the contract price and the price realised by such sale. In either case, 
three clear days' notice in writing shall be given of the intention 
either to buy or sell, and the quantity of yarn bought or sold shall 
be deducted from the contract. 

Rule 14. — In case of dispute the decision whether a delivery may 
or may not be rejected, and what damages shall be paid for breach 
of contract, shall be left to the Tribunal of Arbitration. 

Where yarn is sold under the above rules, the following remark 
is made at the foot of the contract : — 

" Except as may be specified herein, this contract is made 

under the rules of the Manchester Yarn Contract Conference. 

All cases of dispute arising under this contract are to be finally 

decided by the Tribunal of Arbitration recognised by that 

conference. ' ' 

We now give one or two yarn cases that have been dealt with by 
the courts, and these may be of interest as touching upon the usages 
of the sale of yarns. 

IVY YARN CASE. 

The Ivy Mill Company, Ltd. , sold and delivered yarn to a manu- 
facturing company. The yarn was accepted and paid for. Further 
yarn produced by the same company was delivered, but payment was 
refused on the ground that the previous yarn was alleged to be faulty. 
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The dyed cloth produced, alleged to have been made from this com- 
pany's yarn, was held to be faulty and unmerchantable. Your 
Committee was of opinion that the liability of a spinner in regard to 
yarn ceases after it has been delivered and accepted by the manu- 
facturer, and decided to sue for the money owing. The case was 
heard in the Manchester County Court, on October 30th, 1902, before 
his Honour Judge Parry, who called in Mr. Arthur Haworth as an 
expert. The following is a copy of the judgment : — 

In the matter of the Ivy Mill Spinning Company v. the Longridge 
Manufacturing Company, before His Honour Judge Parry. 

The Judge, — 

In this case, after consultation with Mr. Haworth, the Assessor, 
we have agreed that from a business point of view as well as from 
a legal point of view, the question as to the actual cause of the spotted 
appearance existing in the cloth produced is not the all-important 
question in the case. The Assessor does not consider that it is proved 
that the presence of dead cotton or immature fibre in the yarn is the 
necessary cause of the defect in the cloth. A portion of the defect 
seems to be due to the occasional thickening of the yarn, but in any 
case the appearance produced is probably caused by the quality of 
the yarn used in the production of the cloth, and not to any process 
in the dyeing. But the Assessor entirely agrees with me, that the 
real question at issue between the parties is a legal question, and of 
course in that part of my judgment he takes no part. What follows 
is necessarily the decision of the Court, and not of the Assessor. 

Taking Mr. Langdon's points, I find as a fact that there is not 
a sale by sample. The cops given were not given as samples, or they 
would have been kept by the defendants as samples. There is no 
evidence that the yarn complained of differed from so-called sample 
cops, and no really satisfactory evidence that the defects in the cloth 
may not, to a greater or lesser degree have been produced in previous 
cloth. My own knowledge of similar trade cases leads me to believe 
that the mere absence of complaints does not show that a perfect 
cloth has necessarily been produced on former occasions, and it is 
regrettable that a piece of cloth previously made and uncomplained 
of could not have been produced to us for comparison. I find as a 
fact that the defendants did not make known to the plaintiffs the 
particular purpose for which the yarn was required, so as to show 
that they relied on the plaintiffs' skill and judgment. Why should 
they do so? The plaintiffs had no skill or judgment in weaving or 
dyeing, and the defendants had such skill and judgment. It is 
neither business nor commonsense that a man who is an expert should 
go to a man who is not, and say, " Can you sell me a yarn which 
you, who know nothing, will assure me, who knows all about it, is 
fit for my purpose?" If such a thing were done, I should expect that 
the seller would enquire minutely what the purposes were for which 
the yarn was required before he pretended to sell a yarn fit for those 
purposes, and he would certainly charge a special price on so risky 
a guarantee. There was no express or implied suggestion made by 
the buyer to the seller to show that the buyer relied on the seller's 
skill. On the contrary, the buyer made his own experiments, and 
then purchased from the seller. 
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The case, therefore, seems to me to fall under section 14, para- 
graph 2, of the Sale of Goods Act, and all that the seller has to do 
is to supply merchantable yarn. It is scarcely disputed that it was 
merchantable as yarn, and might have been used for many purposes, 
and would at least have made good grey cloth, if not some kinds of 
sateens. There is no hesitation in finding as a fact that it was 
merchantable, and that the defendants made a careful inspection of 
it themselves upon delivery, and were satisfied that it was of a suffi- 
cient quality for the purposes for which they, as experts, intended to 
use it. The fact that they were wrong in being satisfied to use the 
yarn, if, as I believe, the defects in the cloth are due to the inequalities 
in the yarn, is not a matter therefore that they could lay at the door 
of the plaintiffs. I therefore find for the plaintiffs for £36. 2s. (credit 
of the sum in Court), with costs of one day, including costs for two 
experts and cost of Assessor. The copy of correspondence not to 
be allowed. 

ACTION FOR COMMISSION. 

An action for yarn commission, brought by Ivey Finder against 
Jas. Stott, Ltd., one of our members, was tried at the Manchester 
County Court on November 19th, 1906, and decided in favour of 
the plaintiff. The main facts are : Jas Stott, Ltd. , who are coarse 
spinners, sell their yarn either through merchants or through any 
agent who may bring them orders. 

Finder was formerly a merchant, but, owing to financial diffi- 
culties, was compelled to trade as an agent only. Finder claimed that 
he introduced the firm of Tokatian to Stott's in 1897. 

The total amount of commission paid to Finder by Stott's from 
1897 down to the trial of the action in regard to transactions with 
Tokatian was not more than ;^17. 

Another agent named Coleby obtained samples of Stott's yarn, 
and fixed up an order in December, 1905. 

This was delivered, and commission on the same paid to Coleby. 
When the name was disclosed it was found to be Tokatian. 

Finder, on discovering this order, claimed commission on the 
ground that he had introduced Tokatian, and was entitled to a com- 
mission on any yarn sold by Stott's to Tokatian. 

Messrs. Stott's refused to pay Finder commission on the follow- 
ing grounds : — 

(1) Finder was not a recognised agent of the firm. 

(2) In their opinion he was only entitled to commission on 
the orders obtained by him. 

(3) They had already paid the ordinary commission to the 
agent who had actually brought the order. 

(4) That Finder had brought no order through Tokatian for 
any kind of yarn for six months previous to the transaction 
through Coleby. 

(5) That no order had been obtained by Finder for the parti- 
cular kind of yarn sold through Coleby for a period of four years. 
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(6) That the whole amount of business done with Tokatian 
by Finder since 1897 was very small. 

(7) That Finder did not confine himself to Stott's interests, 
and offered competing yarns to Tokatian. 

THE DECISION. 

Mr. Leresche, in giving judgment, said that the case was one 
of considerable importance, although the amount of the claim was 
very small. It seemed that Mr. Finder, the plaintiff, had been an 
agent for some years in Manchester, and before that he was a 
merchant, but he had been an agent for some years. It seemed he 
had had transactions not only with defendant, but with Mr. Tokatian 
in connection with whom this particular order was given. It seemed 
that after plaintiff's failure he became an agent pure and simple. 
He met Mr. Stott — first he said Mr. James Stott, and later Mr. 
William Stott— in the street. Mr. Stott asked him if he could do 
any business in their yarns. He replied, " Let me have samples and 
prices ; I will do my best. ' ' That went on for a considerable time. 
He got considerable business for them, 33 transactions from 1897 
up to last year. It seemed that from June to December, 1905, there 
was no order for yarn from Mr. Finder. He went to Tokatian 's 
pretty regularly, but did not get any order for Stott's. Somewhere 
about December a postcard is sent to him from the warehouseman, 
in which Finder is asked to go over to the warehouse to look at some 
yarn being weighed. It turned out this yarn had come from Stott's 
— 18,000 lbs. weight — and not obtained through his order. The fat 
was in the fire. He met Mr. Stott in the street, and asked him about 
the commission. Mr. Stott replied, " Oh, it has nothing to do with 
you." Those were practically the facts of the case. The question 
as to whether this commission was payable to the plaintiff depended 
upon a certain custom which he alleged of the trade. He said there 
was a custom that, having introduced a customer to a manufacturer, 
after the first order given and a subsequent transaction takes place 
between the customer and the spinner, the agent was entitled to 1 % 
commission, although he had not actually intervened in bringing 
about the particular transaction which had taken place. In other 
words, after having introduced a customer, if other orders are placed 
between the manufacturer and the customer, the agent — although he 
might not have got the particular order in question — was entitled to 
his commission on that transaction, as the first man to introduce the 
customer. The question was whether it was a reasonable custom. 
He had evidence in support of that from Mr. Ingham, who said he 
corroborated entirely what the plaintiff had said, and said that it was 
a custom which had been in vogue on the Exchange for many years. 
He said, further, that attempts had been made recently to destroy that 
custom. Those attempts had not been successful. In some cases, 
possibly, the agents had given way because they had not had means 
to fight the cases. Mr. Ingham had mentioned cases in his own 
experience. The custom, he said, did exist. On the other hand, 
the defendant said that he had never heard of such a custom. He 
had never heard of it at all, and did not know how it came about that 
there was such a custom. Mr. Coleby, through whom this order was 
obtained, and who was an agent of large experience, did not quite say 
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America. 



Progress made in the Cultivation, Ginning, 

Compressing, and Handling of Cotton 

in the United States. 

Paper prepared by Mr. A. S. TERRILL, President of the United 
States Lumber and Cotton Company, Chicago, Illinois. 



The subject allotted to me is one of broad and varied scope if all 
its aspects were to be considered. 

If I were addressing a meeting of cotton planters interested in 
the minute details of the work of cotton growing, from the selection 
of the proper seed to the last touch of the farm hand when the finished 
bale is loaded on the carrier's vehicle, destined to the spinners' mart, 
I should consider it proper to discuss in more or less detail the 
methods of application of all the various modern processes which 
planters are learning to adopt for their financial advancement and 
the further development of the industry in its initial stages. 

But this is an assembly of a different character. It is one that 
takes a more extended view of the subject, and which seeks to deal 
with the cotton industry as to its general development, the consumers 
of the world, and the welfare of the spinners in particular. What 
affects the consumers of the world favourably, what benefits the 
manufacturer, in the end affects each individual cotton grower in the 
world, and in the United States more especially, because this country 
is the one factor that must be considered in all discussions whenever 
and wherever the subject is discussed. 

It is well also to bear in mind that the interests of the spinner 
and of the cotton producer are identical, and that whatever tends to 
draw them more closely together not only helps them mutually, but 
in a large measure benefits the ultimate consumer of the finished 
output of the factory. 

Cotton enters into so many classes and kinds of manufactured 
products ; its uses are so varied and manifold. The experiments by 
the manufacturers are continuously bringing to light new uses to 
which cotton may be applied. The quantity used in substitute of 
silk and wool is gradually increasing, and with the increased demand 
upon the spinners it can be realised at once how vast are the interests 
dependent upon advanced methods of producing and of handling so 
valuable a commodity. 

My subject, therefore, should be considered with more or less of 
generalisation, and be practically confined to a consideration of the 
question of whether the cotton industry in the essentials of produc- 
tion and preparation for the market in the United States of America 
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is at a standstill, or is moving along the lines of advancement and 
progress. 

That progress has been made in both directions is apparent to 
one who has kept closely in touch with the daily process of develop- 
ment, and given constant thought and study to the ends sought to 
be attained. 

To the one who looks at the work of yesterday only, and com- 
pares it with the day's work just ended, the change is not so 
apparent. But he who sows seed is the progenitor of the fruition 
that must come, although the achievement of the result is not attained 
by the blare of trumpets, nor is capaBle of being measured at the end 
of each day's silent progress. 

The same rule will be found to be true as regards the great 
progress that has been made in the most extended cotton-growing 
country of the world. 

Consider the first crude methods employed in the cultivation of 
cotton, the ignorance displayed as to the development and growth of 
the plant, the clumsy implements of the farmer, the separation of the 
seed from the lint by the slow and tiresome hand process, the trans- 
portation by sailing packets to Fall River, Massachusetts, where, 
only 100 years ago, in 1811, the first cotton mill in the United States 
was established, the distribution of the raw cotton around the neigh- 
bourhood, to be carded by hand and returned to the mill for spinning, 
and comparing these primitive methods with the present processes, 
it will be seen that with regard to this great industry at least our 
countrymen " Slumber not, nor sleep." 

When Eli Whitney, the American, invented the cotton gin, a 
chasm in the road of progress was spanned, but chasms almost as 
great as that have been bridged when the completeness of the 
modern model gin-compress plant, the creation almost of a 
lengthened yesterday, is taken into consideration. The cotton gathered 
from the fields is automatically transposed from the wagon directly 
into the complicated system, and, without the contaminating touch of 
the human hand, is delivered at the outer door of the gin-house ready 
for the warehouse in a neat, clean, well-wrapped and well-bound 
package of uniform size, ready for sampling, and compressed to a 
density of 35 lbs. per cubic foot, well within the railway and maritime 
requirements for foreign transportation. 

The result of these long strides in the handling of cotton has 
been to make it possible to place the producer more directly in touch 
with the spinner, to save the needless cost, expense, and loss 
of numerous handlings of the product by middlemen, and to lower 
the price of the product at the factory doors — a saving in the appor- 
tionment of which the spinner can well afford to share with the 
producer and the purchaser, thereby improving the condition of both. 

The opportunity is now open to the spinners to aid and encourage 
the cotton grower to make his delivery in such uniform, well wrapped, 
packed, and compressed bales, direct from the ginner to the spinner, 
the rule instead of the exception. 

As a producer of cotton, I know that this method of doing 
business is highly satisfactory to the spinner, as well as to the planter. 
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and I shall feel that I have accomplished a lasting benefit to all 
branches of the cotton industry if by my efforts and testimony I can 
cause to be extended over the whole cotton belt of the United States 
this method of handling cotton, which may mean to the cotton 
planters in their operations the difference between success and failure. 
It might be the part of wisdom (if in making this suggestion I do 
not presume too much upon your good nature, and do not transcend 
the proprieties of the occasion) for this Congress of influential men 
to become missionaries in this work, and thus bring about the accom- 
plishment of an end so greatly to be desired more speedily than it 
can otherwise be done. There is already a large body of pioneer 
progressives in the United States who will join hands with you and 
press forward in such a work without abatement and with increasing 
zeal, but the attention of producers generally has not been directed 
to the proper handling of the baled product of the fields. 

The development of improved methods of cultivation has become 
a part of the spirit of the age in which the cotton planters now exist. 
The States of the cotton belt have established colleges for scientific 
training and research, and this opportunity of learning has been 
carried directly into many of the counties of the several States, where 
similar instruction is given and concrete application of scientific 
principles is exhibited and demonstrated for the benefit and for the 
better education and training of the people. While the ends sought 
to be attained in agricultural development cannot be cast into any 
fixed mechanical formulae, and be wrought into the perfection of 
one's purposes by some inventive mechanical genius, the study 
of plant life, the constructive mechanical science of the age, 
and the repeated experiments of trained and patient labourers 
in so important a field of endeavour, have brought about 
results that are of vast benefit and importance in ensuring a 
uniform acreage yield of cotton that is varied but little by the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of weather and climatic conditions. 

Scientific seed selection is now securing regular and lasting 
stands of cotton, without which the successful growth of a crop is 
impossible, and proper and bcientific cultivation with improved 
modern implements bring a uniform and healthy growth of the plant 
to the period of fruition. The experimentation of the day has 
demonstrated that the employment of proper methods will result in 
the plant retaining and maturing its fruit instead of throwing it off, 
and, finally, the scholar in farming now knows what his soil needs 
to give body to the plant, to check excessive growth, to hasten the 
maturity and increase the yield of his fields, and how to treat and take 
care of not only the sick plant, but the diseased soils, so that success 
instead of failure follows upon his footsteps. I do not mean to say 
that every grower of cotton is thus informed and thus directs his 
labours, but the idea I desire to convey is that the atmosphere of the 
cotton belt is full of this potential spirit of progress, which means 
that there will be a greater annual yield of cotton in the future, and 
that an era of greater prosperity is foreshadowed for the cotton 
grower in this favoured land of cotton, the Southern States of the 
United States. 

I recently made a two weeks' trip through the cotton States, and 
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found, south of the frost line, that the boll weevil had done con- 
siderable damage, and caused the planters to devote their attention 
to diversified crops. This has considerably decreased the acreage in 
cotton in the extreme southern States, but as the boll weevil does not 
appear in cotton grown north of the frost line, which constitutes 
the larger portion of the cotton-growing area, the destruction of the 
cotton crop by the boll weevil is more of a scare than is justified by the 
facts or results of the depredation of this insect. The boll weevil does 
not exist where frost penetrates the earth. Consequently planters 
are arranging to increase their acreage in cotton during the present 
year in those districts. Even where the boll weevil exists, the 
planters have learned that early planting continues cultivation, and 
will greatly prevent destruction by these pests. Fortunately, the 
lands of my company are located in the Delta of the Mississippi, in 
the richest part of the cotton-growing section, many miles north of 
the frost line, where we produce long-staple cotton. 

An opportunity was afforded me of explaining to many large 
planters the financial advantages to be derived from the new methods 
and improvements which we have inaugurated in planting, gather- 
ing, ginning, compressing, and marketing the cotton. The interest 
taken by these planters in the subject leads me to believe that our 
example in adopting the methods proposed by the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associa- 
tions will be followed generally. Cotton put up by our new gin- 
compress has brought a higher price in our home market and in 
England (where we have been making direct shipments) than any 
other consignments from the same locality. These shipments have 
been exhibited at New Orleans and Memphis, and wherever the 
planters see them they are matters of curiosity, and most gratifying 
comments are made concerning them. The conversion of the planters 
to this new method is progressing much more rapidly than was 
expected when our system was first inaugurated. It will afford us 
great pleasure to show our plantations, methods of management, and 
the change in development which is taking place to any of the 
members of the Congress who may happen to visit the United States, 
and I earnestly invite them, on behalf of the United States Lumber 
and Cotton Company, to make their presence known to us, so that 
we may show them these attentions. 

We realise that the object of the Federation in making these 
recommendations pertaining to the growing, ginning, compressing, 
and shipping of cotton was not to increase the profit to the planter, 
but to decrease the cost to the spinner. This will gradually 
equalise itself, and the lower the cost at which we can produce cotton 
the cheaper the manufacturer will buy it. 

It should be remembered, however, that the prices of articles 
necessary to the planter's equipment are costly, and in some instances 
higher than ever before, and that the same is true of the necessary 
supplies for the plantation, all of which are staple and do not decline 
in price, and that the cost of labour, which has always been a con- 
trolling factor, shows no signs of diminution. 

The spinners may feel assured that the American cotton planter 
is abreast of the times, and that all of his energy and intelligence, 
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aided and abetted by a better climate and soil than that of any other 
cotton-producing country in the world, and by an established civilisa- 
tion of the highest type, will be directed at all times towards meeting 
the demands upon him that result from the requirements of the 
manufacturing branch of the industry. The planter feels that the 
age of co-operation between him and the spinner is at hand, and 
that he is ready to do his full part in promoting the continued and 
increased welfare, stability, and profit of the entire cotton industry. 

The efforts of the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations to improve the methods 
of growing, ginning, compressing, and shipping cotton are rapidly 
showing most favourable results, and your great organisation 
deserves very much credit for all that has been done. The benefits 
arising are felt the world over, and the highest compliment that could 
be paid your organisation was the recent honour conferred by King 
George of England upon your worthy chairman. Sir Charles W. 
Macara, Bart. 
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Revolutionising the Baling and Marketing 
of American Cotton. 

Address by Hon. HARVIE JORDAN {President Farmers' Gin 
Compress and Cotton Company), Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 



I feel indebted to your honoured President, Sir Charles W. 
Macara, Bart. , for the opportunity presented me of appearing before 
your Congress this session and discussing briefly a subject of vital 
concern to the growers and spinners of American cotton. I recall 
with much pleasure my attendance of the Congress at 
Vienna, Austria, in June, 1907, and again the joint conference 
of spinners and growers held at Atlanta, Georgia, in October 
of the same year, at which last conference so large a contingent 
of foreign spinners and manufacturers of American cotton 
were present. I am sure the Atlanta Conference was of incalculable 
benefit in developing a better understanding and laying the founda- 
tion for establishing a strong sentiment for closer and more direct 
trade relations between the growers and spinners of American cotton. 
The Atlanta Conference presented the first real and effective oppor- 
tunity which American cotton growers had ever experienced in meet- 
ing face to face the consumers of their staple product, and the result 
has been manifested in an ardent and determined desire on the part 
of the growers to adopt many of those reforms in the cultivation, 
harvesting, ginning, baling, warehousing, and marketing the crop 
which were so earnestly advocated by the spinners at that meeting. 
The growers are fast learning that the spinners are not only their 
real customers, but also their best friends, and a recurrence from time 
to time of such conferences as was held at Atlanta in 1907 would in 
a few years tend to solve many of those perplexing and unsatisfactory 
problems which have so long been troublesome factors in the growth 
and marketing of the American crop to both growers and spinners. 
For a century or more the growers and spinners had been kept apart 
as strangers and imaginary antagonists by influences operating in 
that department of the cotton trade which has handled the crops 
between the growers and the spinners, but the scales of prejudice and 
distrust so engendered have at last fallen from the eyes of the 
American growers, caused largely by the visit and cordial relations 
established by that splendid delegation of 120 members of the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Associations to the Southern States of America in October, 1907. 
My mission for many years as a cotton planter, and in my efforts to 
promote the interests of the planters, has been to encourage and 
foster these closer relations with the spinners, and I feel deeply 
gratified at the progress along that line made in the past few years. 
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The planters are now rapidly turning their attention to a more careful 
and better seed selection for planting, in order to increase the length 
and strength of the fibre. They are preparing the soil better by 
more thorough culture, and increasing the use of commercial plant 
foods in order to increase the yield of lint cotton per acre, and marked 
improvements are noted in the better handling and housing of the 
crop after harvesting, which will tend ultimately to check entirely 
those needless and unnecessary losses occasioned from so-called 
" country damage," which has proved so troublesome in the handling 
of American cotton. All of these noted reforms, so conspicuous to-day 
among the cotton planters of America, are largely the outgrowth of 
the strong and impressive resolutions and discussions on these sub- 
jects during the Atlanta Conference above referred to in October, 
1907. 

THE BALING OF AMERICAN COTTON. 

Unquestionably the most important economic feature in the 
handling and marketing of the American cotton crop is that which 
relates to baling for transportation and delivery to the spinners. 
This subject was more fully discussed and emphasized at the Atlanta 
Conference than any other. For many years the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Cotton Manufacturers' 
Associations of Europe, the National Cotton Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation of New England, and the American Cotton Manufacturers' 
Association of the Southern States have passed strong resolutions 
and emphasized the absolute necessity for the adoption of a system of 
square bale gin compression of American cotton which would enable 
the planters to deliver to their customers a first-class merchantable 
package at a minimum of expense in the handling and transportation. 
The various organisations among the American cotton growers, 
recognising that the present general system of baling the crop is 
wasteful, expensive, and antiquated, have universally endorsed the 
•demand for gin compression and an abolition of the large compress 
plants, which are primarily responsible for the bad and unmerchant- 
able condition in which American cotton is delivered abroad. The 
great difficulty in introducing any reform in baling has been due, 
first, to the invention of a practical machine which would turn out a 
bale meeting spinners' requirements as to size and weight of the bale, 
and as to density to meet the demands of the transportation com- 
panies ; secondly, the intense opposition of the large compress trust 
or combination, backed by the selfish desires of the middlemen, who 
wish to perpetuate the old system on account of graft and pickings 
from the old bale which will be impossible under an adoption of the 
new system of gin compression. Within the past two years 
machinery has been perfected which meets every requirement for a 
modern gin-compressed square bale, according to the specifications 
adopted by the joint conference of spinners and growers at Atlanta 
in October, 1907. The inventions and control of the manufacture 
and sale of this new system is under the ownership of the Farmers' 
Gin Compress and Cotton Company, of which I have the honour of 
being president, with offices at Atlanta, Ga., and Memphis, Tenn. 
The machine has proved a mechanical success, and of such simple 
construction and operation as to meet the requirements of the average 
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gin plant in the cotton belt of America. The size of the bale turned 
out from this press at the ginnery is 20in. by 24in. by 52in., with an 
average weight of 500 lbs. and density of 30 lbs. to the cubic foot. 
The tare required on this new style bale is 4 yards of 16 oz. burlap, 
42in. wide, seven iron bands, 8ft. long, and seven light wire buckles, 
weighing 19 to the pound, making a total tare not exceeding 12 lbs. 
A greatly-improved feature of this press is that the lint cotton is 
received from the gin condensers, and, passing through two large 
steel rollers, is nicely folded into the bale, the same as a bolt of 
finished cloth. This feature is of great economic value in the 
opening room of the factory, and has been so endorsed by those 
American and foreign mills which have already received and handled 
some of these shipments. Three good samples are drawn from these 
bales just before the final pressure is applied, and the cotton marketed 
from the samples so drawn. A metallic tag is fastened to one of 
the bands on the bale, giving the name and location of the ginnery 
where ginned, the number and mark of the bale which corresponds 
on the gin books with the mark and number of the planter having 
the bale ginned. This constitutes a system of identification if desired 
in case of fire, or for other purposes. In addition to this, the shipping 
marks, weight, and number are placed on both sides of the bale. 
The bale is completely wrapped, with no fibre of cotton exposed, 
either on ends or sides, and is never cut for sampling purposes, 
although the bales can be sampled the same as other compress cotton 
if desired by purchasers. In other words, the new bale of this system is 
a fair type of the Egyptian bale, and is entitled to all of the economies 
which enter into the handling and marketing of Egyptian cotton. 
Furthermore, it meets all the requirements of the spinners as expressed 
in resolutions passed at their annual conferences for the past few 
years. The introduction of gin compression into American cotton 
ginneries will mean the prompt delivery of shipments, lower freight 
rates from the initial point of shipment to final destination, much 
less tare than at present employed in the baling of American cotton, 
a uniform package with no trouble as to marks, a tremendous saving 
in country damage, and corresponding reduction in marine and 
domestic insurance, and no loss from waste and loose cotton in 
storage or in transit. We are loading from 80 to 110 bales of the 
new style in freight cars at the initial point of shipment and billing 
direct to the ports, without loss of time in transit from unloading at 
large compresses as with the old-style plantation bale, and no damage 
from the screwing-in process at ship's side. 

ANTAGONISMS OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 

The introduction of square-bale gin compression in the cotton 
belt of America, is in the nature of a revolution, and 
means, if successful, the overthrow and abolition of the 
present antiquated, expensive, and wasteful methods, which 
have been employed in the handling of the crop for 
the past half-century. Naturally, those vested interests which desire 
a perpetuation of the old system will place every imaginable obstacle 
in the way of the rapid success of the new system. The big compress 
plants, owned in some sections by railway corporations, in others by 
large cotton firms, are the sources which have been giving the most 
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trouble. Cotton buyers, who secure a big revenue in sampling and 
resampling the old bale, and from the patching-on process of addi- 
tional bagging and ties at the big compress plants, will not easily 
surrender the valuable pickings they get out of the planters from 
these sources. But with the universal demand of both planters and 
spinners co-operating together, demanding gin compression, the old 
methods must give way before the new system. The Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, which has the control of freight rates in 
America, had a hearing of argument and testimony March 3rd and 
4th last on a petition filed by the Railroad Commission of the State of 
Alabama, asking for a rate on compressed and uncompressed cotton 
on all inter-State and foreign shipments. This hearing was largely 
attended, and the demand for two rates received unqualified endorse- 
ments from planters, spinners, and many buyers and shippers. The 
only parties at interest antagonising this petition were certain railroad 
corporations and cotton firms having investments in large com- 
presses. I feel assured that the petition for two rates will be 
granted, and if so, gin-compressed bales will secure minimum freight 
rates from initial points of shipment, and the big compress interests 
will no longer be able to secure a discriminatory advantage in rates in 
certain sections of the cotton belt. The railways at present own the 
large compresses in the States of Alabama, Georgia, and the two 
Carolinas. In the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma the railways have no vested interests in large compress 
plants, and encourage gin compression, because the new system gives 
them full tonnage at the initial point of shipment, and saves the extra 
expense of handling light carloads of the old plantation bales to com- 
press plants, where the cars must be unloaded and, after recom- 
pression, loaded again. It also saves the maintenance of expensive 
railway sidings at the big compress plants, and the use of so many 
box cars in handling and transporting the crop to the seaport. We 
are fast overcoming the obstacles of the large compress interests. 
Perhaps the most serious obstacle with the general introduction of 
gin compression is the objection of the average cotton-buying com- 
pany in America to handle an economic bale, and to buy it from the 
planter by actual net weight of the bagging and ties. They claim 
that all cotton must be bought and sold under an arbitrary deduction 
of 6 % of the gross weight for tare. Planters usually place 20 lbs. 
of bagging and ties on the old plantation bale, and on the new gin- 
compressed bale the tare would not exceed 12 lbs. It is evident, 
therefore, when the price to the farmer is based on an arbitrary 
deduction of 6 % off for tare on all export cotton, that he loses in the 
first instance 10 lbs. of his lint, and In the second would lose 20 lbs. of 
lint, while the buyer gains correspondingly. In New England and 
Southern mills the allowance for tare is from 22 lbs. to 24 lbs. per 
bale. We have been able to market the output of our presses by actual 
net weight by organising special cotton firms to handle it, but the 
general cotton trade objects to handling the new-style bale because 
of the absence of a general net weight contract. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that the spinners generally, and especially the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Associations, take vigorous action on this matter, and let it 
be generally known among importers and exporters of American 
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cotton that they demand gin-compressed cotton, and that it be pur- 
chased from the planters in America by actual net weight of the 
bagging and ties. The mere passage of resolutions in convention 
will not suffice to bring about the desired end. Resolutions are effec- 
tive in bringing about expressions of ideas and wishes on matters 
discussed, and for general advertising purposes, but the effective 
work must be followed up by the individual spinner in notifying his 
brokers, cotton factors, or exporters as to his desire and demand for 
gin-compressed cotton, and especially their endorsement of the net 
weight cotton contract to be applied to the purchase of American 
cotton. With active, determined, and persistent co-operation on 
your part, gin compression will be generally introduced all over the 
South within the next few years, and the present expensive and 
wasteful system to both planters and spinners will rapidly become a 
thing of the past. The nearer the spinner and planter can be brought 
together the better it will be for both interests, and if the outside 
middleman in America, who is simply in the game for all he can get 
out of it, could be gradually eliminated, many millions of dollars could 
be saved to both planters and spinners which are now lost in exces- 
sively high fixed charges, waste, and useless expense. It is generally 
agreed by all cotton experts who have studied the economic savings in 
gin-compressed cotton, as against the old system, that there will be a 
clear gain, or saving in expense in the new system of at least 1 cent 
per pound, or $5 per bale. This would represent a total saving on 
an average American crop of at least $60,000,000 per annum to the 
producing and consuming cotton industry. If 1 cent per pound on 
the American cotton crop can be saved in cutting down present high 
fixed charges, excessive tare and waste, undoubtedly this saving will 
be as distinct an advantage to the spinner as it is to the grower. In 
this day of high-priced cotton every item of unnecessary expense, and 
every system which invites and puts into operation economic methods, 
should appeal particularly to spinners and manufacturers of American 
cotton. The International Federation of Spinners is largely respon- 
sible for the active efforts which I have put forth in the past few years 
to bring about reforms in the baling and handling of the American 
cotton crop, and I want the effective co-operation of your great and 
powerful organisation in putting into practical operation those 
economies in baling and handling the crop which you have 
advocated, and which will be so advantageous to both growers and 
manufacturers. I am informed that the Arkwright Club, of Boston, 
Mass., composed of New England spinners, has, within the past few 
months, appointed a special committee for the specific purpose of 
advocating the economic value of the gin-compressed bale, and to 
urge its general adoption by American ginneries as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and to buy the new-system bale on a basis of actual net weight, 
and to pay a premium of $1 per bale to all planters patronising gin 
compresses. I would respectfully suggest that a similar committee 
be appointed at this session of the Congress, not only to co-operate 
with the committee of the Arkwright Club, but to especially notify 
all importers and exporters of American cotton that you strongly 
advocate and desire gin-compressed cotton, with a minimum of tare, 
and that all such cotton will be bought on basis of actual net weight 
from American growers, and that the 6 % deduction for tare, as is 
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usually applied against American cotton, shall not apply when such 
cotton is gin-compressed, with less tare. This is a highly-important 
matter, because the active co-operation of spinners at this time is 
vital to the speedy success of gin compression. With your active 
support along the lines indicated, every obstacle now presented on the 
part of the cotton-handling trade can be soon eliminated, and 
American bales will in a short time be delivered to you in as first-class 
merchantable and economic condition as cotton delivered from any 
other parts of the world. Our company now has a number of gin com- 
presses in operation at large gin plants in the States of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, The bulk of the shipments of these 
new-style bales this season have gone to domestic mills in America, 
though some shipments have been made most satisfactorily to the 
Cotton Buying Company, Ltd. , of Liverpool. The prospects are now 
bright for the installation of a large number of our gin compresses this 
year, and the shipment of many thousands of these economic bales 
to spinners in Europe during next season. With your active co- 
operation, and calling for gin-compressed cotton on net weight 
contract in initial purchase from the growers, our company alone will 
be able to sell and instal 100 presses per annum, and in 10 years gin- 
compress practically every bale of American cotton intended for 
export. Without the full knowledge of your assistance and co- 
operation, the cotton-buying trade of America will continue to 
dominate and perpetuate the old system of baling and handling as 
long as possible, and this greatly-needed economic reform will make 
progress slowly. 

I desire to apologise for the length of my paper, but I felt that 
it was important that this matter be discussed in detail in order 
that you might be made fully aware of the exact situation, and just 
what was expected at your hands in making this reform, which you 
have so ardently advocated for several years, possible in a short 
period of time. The planters throughout the American cotton belt 
want gin compression. The spinners all over the world want the 
same thing. Provide the middleman with the fact that the spinners 
prefer and demand gin-compressed cotton, and we have the fight 
whipped. A saving of $40,000,000 annually in the economic handling 
of that portion of the American cotton crop which goes to export is 
well worth the attention of your Federation along the lines indicated, 
and I trust you will give to this matter the active support it deserves. 
I feel that the present bad manner in which American cotton is 
delivered abroad, coupled with the unnecessary high fixed charges 
and waste with which each bale is burdened, is a reflection upon the 
intelligence of the progressive age in which we live. In defence of 
the planters of American cotton, I desire to say that they are in no 
wise responsible for the disgraceful condition in which this product 
is delivered to you. It is simply the outgrowth of an antiquated, 
wasteful system built up and maintained by the cotton buying and 
handling trade of America. The question for you to determine now, 
with these facts before you, is whether you as consumers, and the 
American planters as growers, will come together and wipe out this 
blot on the American cotton crop in the interest of both ; or whether 
you will remain inactive, and permit the perpetuation of a system 
which has been too long obnoxious to the best interests of the great 
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industry you represent, and continue to submit to the complete domi- 
nation of the American middleman. Your Federation stands for 
progress, and the promotion of the cotton industry of the world. It 
has accomplished great progress since its organisation in 1904. You 
can force the adoption of gin compression in America, because you 
now have the entire cotton-growing interests there ready and willing 
to co-operate with you in bringing about all those reforms in ginning, 
baling, handling, and marketing which make for the best interests of 
both. Let your co-operation now be both active and effective. 
Authorise those who buy your cotton to give to the gin-compressed 
bale the economies to which it is entitled, and the demand for presses 
all over the cotton belt in America will be universal, and much of the 
present heavy expense you are now forced to bear in connection with 
the importation of American cotton will soon be eliminated. I cannot 
close my address without once again thanking you for the courtesy 
extended me on this occasion, and to extend to you a most cordial 
invitation to visit again the American cotton belt, and cement into a 
stronger chain the links of friendship which bind you to American 
cotton planters. 
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Minutes of the Conference with Cotton 
Exchanges, 

Held in Liverpool, 10th April, 191 1. 

Present — 

T. W. Cooke, Esq., Vice-President of the Liverpool Cotton 
Association, Chairman. 

Delegates — 

Bremen Cotton Exchange : Messrs. W. Cramer and C. Albrecht. 

Syndicat du Commerce des Cotons, Havre : Messrs. Ch. Latham and 
R. Kaiser. 

International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Associations : Messrs. A. Kuffler, Vienna, and H. W. Macalister. 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. : Messrs. D. Cunningham and T. R. 
Charles. 

The CHAijtMAN welcomed the delegates, and laid before them the 
agenda of the meeting, viz. : the consideration of : — 

(1) Excessive covering on bales of cotton. 

(2) A uniform c.i.f. contract form. 

(3) Excessive moisture in cotton. 

(4) Methods of arbitration. 

(5) Responsibility of principals for the acts of their agents. 

The following resolutions, drawn up by a joint meeting of two 
delegates each of the Liverpool Cotton Association and the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Associations, were recommended by them for consideration by the 
Conference : — 

EXCESSIVE COVERING ON BALES. 

" That the associations (Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre) be 
asked to frame by-laws by which cotton may be tendered in 
futures on basis of actual tare, such tare to be arrived at by deduc- 
tion of the actual weight of covering and bands, and the abohtion 
of the present allowances for .draft, and that the maximum weight 
of covering allowed on bales of American cotton should be fixed 
at, say 7 yards of bagging weighing 2Jlbs. per yard, or, if prac- 
ticable, of less weight, and that the same regulations should also 
apply to cotton sold c.i.f. or on the spot. 

" That with a view of obtaining a uniform form of contract, 
the subject should be considered by a sub-committee to consist of 
nominees to be appointed by the Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre 
Cotton Exchanges, and the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations." 
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EXCESSIVE MOISTURE IN COTTON. 

" That sellers of ' spot ' cotton might give an option to 
buyers, should the buyers so desire, to buy at a price which 
would include a guarantee against more than a certain percentage 
of loss from moisture in the cotton offered, such loss, if any, 
to be ascertained while the cotton was still in possession of the 
seller, in the first instance by an arbitration according to the 
present by-laws relating to disputes on damp, with a right of 
appeal, not to a committee, but to the apphcation of a scientific 
test to ascertain the actual loss." 

The discussion of the question of 

EXCESS COVERING 

turned upon making actual tare a compulsory or optional condition 
of sale. On the part of the Cotton Exchanges it was pointed out 
that in the case of American cotton it would throw considerable 
extra expense upon the trade if every lot sold were made subject 
to actual tare. Compulsory actual tare was also thought to be 
impracticable on the ground that reform in baUng could only be 
accomplished gradually, and lots might consist of both old and 
reformed style bales. It was therefore desirable that only reformed 
bales should be dealt with in the resolution. 

The spinners' delegates expressed themselves as being disappointed 
that the Exchanges' delegates desired to restrict the resolutions 
as indicated. 

All delegates agreed to the deletion of the words : — 

" And the abolition of the present allowances for draft, and that 
the maximum weight of covering allowed on bales of American 
cotton should be fixed at, say, seven yards of bagging weighing 
2ilbs. per yard, or, if practicable, of less weight," 

and the following resolution was passed unanimously for recommenda- 
tion to the several bodies represented : — 

" That in order to encourage the improvement in bahng and 
covering of cotton, and to aboHsh unnecessary tare, the associa- 
tions of Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre be asked to frame by-laws 
by which cotton may be tendered on ' futures ' contracts on the 
basis of actual tare, such tare to be arrived at by the deduction 
of the actual weight of covering and bands, and that the same 
regulation should also apply to cotton sold on c.i.f. franco wagon 
or spot terms." 

It was also recommended that should the above resolution be 
acceptable to the Exchanges, it should only be permissible to make 
tenders against " futures " contracts in units of 100 bales, more or 
less, consisting entirely of one style of baling, i.e., the " reformed 
style " or the " old style." 

It was the view of the meeting that this resolution should be 
considered in conjunction with the Uniform C.I.F. Contract Form if 
a committee were appointed to endeavour to frame one. 
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On the subject of a 

UNIFORM C.I.F. CONTRACT, 

the following resolution was passed unanimously : — 

" That this meeting is of the opinion that a Uniform European 
ci.f. contract form is desirable, and that the bodies represented 
at this conference be requested to appoint delegates to form a 
combined committee to consider how far this uniformity is prac- 
ticable, and to report to their respective bodies within six months 
of this date, April 10th. 1911." 

Considerable discussion took place on the subject of 

ALLOWANCES FOR MOISTURE IN COTTON, 

and on a proposal made by Mr. Kuffler that a vote on the 
preliminary resolution be taken by exchanges, the Bremen and 
Havre delegates stated that under no consideration would the 
merchants of those exchanges agree to a resolution such as the one 
submitted until the principle embodied in it was first adopted by 
the American shipper. 

Mr. Charles said that since the Joint Committee which drew up 
the prehminary resolution met, he had ascertained by enquiry that it 
would not be acceptable to the Liverpool merchant. 

Mr. Macalister and Mr. Kuffler expressed their disappointment 
at the attitude taken up by the exchanges, Mr. Kuffler saying that 
while he admitted the right to change one's mind, he thought he ought 
to have been informed of the change on so important a point. 

Mr. Cunningham said he had made it clear at the joint meeting 
that he was opposed to any official recognition of a scientific test, 
while as a merchant he was perfectly willing to sell on the conditions 
of the resolution. 

Mr. Albrecht (Bremen) said that some German spinners had 
informed him that they were opposed to the compromise indicated in 
the suggested resolution ; it must be one thing or the other. 

The Chairman said that the Liverpool Cotton Association as such 
had not been consulted. The directors had appointed two delegates 
who were to report to the Board. 

As no conclusion on this question seemed possible, the committee 
passed on to the consideration of 

METHODS OF ARBITRATION. 

From the spinners' point of view, Mr. Macalister said that in his 
opinion the germ of reform lay in the representation of spiimers on 
arbitrations and appeals, while Mr. Kuffler was of opinion that it 
would not be an advantage to have a spinner as an arbitrator, but it 
would be desirable to have a spinner on an appeal committee. He 
said further that he did not think any good would be done at this 
Conference on this question, as every exchange differed in its methods 
of arbitration ; but he would Hke the delegates to consider what a 
serious matter it was to spinners who could not dispose of undesirable 
cotton, and that satisfactory conditions should be adopted. 
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The subject was then dropped, on the understanding that it be 
put on the record of the meeting that spinners are dissatisfied with 
the methods of arbitration. 

The question of the 

RESPONSIBILITY OF A PRINCIPAL 

for the acts of his agent, which was brought forward at the instance 
of Mr. Kuffler, led to an interesting exchange of views by the delegates 
upon the legal aspects of the question in their respective countries, and 
an expression of opinion that it was more a matter for individuals 
to take precautions to guard themselves than for the exchanges to 
deal with it by legislation. 



LIVERPOOL BILL OF LADING CONFERENCE. 

At a Conference held in Liverpool on April 11th, 1911, at which 
were present delegates from the Liverpool Cotton Association, Bremen 
Cotton Exchange, Syndicat du Commerce des Cotons (Havre), and 
the International Federation of Master Cotton Spiimers' and Manu- 
facturers' Associations, it was resolved : — 

" That this Conference regrets the delay that has occurred in 
getting the railroad companies in America to accept the proposals 
of the Liverpool Bill of Lading Conference (1907) Committee, 
and is unanimously of opinion that if the American railroads 
should eventually absolutely refuse to sign an agreement with 
the said Bill of Lading Committee embodpng guarantees in 
addition to the White Sulphur Springs Validation Certificate 
Scheme, the Liverpool Bill of Lading Conference (1907) Committee 
will find itself obUged to inform the European Cotton Exchanges 
that it cannot conscientiously advise them to continue the use of 
through bills of lading unless a Masters' Receipt is attached 
thereto." 
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Cotton Bills of Lading Conference (1907) 

Committee. 

Cotton Exchange Buildings, 

LIVERPOOL, July 19th, 191L 
Dear Sirs, — 

On behalf of the Liverpool Bill of Lading Conference (1907) 
Committee, I have pleasure in announcing that after prolonged nego- 
tiations an understanding has been reached with the majority of the 
American Railroads, which constitutes a great step in advance in the 
safeguarding of Through Bills of Lading. A letter jointly addressed 
to my Committee and to the Bill of Lading Committee of the American 
Bankers' Association has been actually signed by over forty Railroads, 
and it is confidently expected that all the Railroads will ultimately 
sign it, as practically all the important lines have already signified 
their approval of the Scheme. Under the new arrangement which 
comes into force on September 1st, Through Bills of Lading will be 
headed : — 

' ' Through Bill of Lading issued under agreement with the 
Liverpool Bill of Lading Conference (1907) Committee and 
the American Bankers' Association." 

The Bills of Lading will be numbered consecutively beginning with 
number 1 at each issuing station on September 1st of each year. They 
will be signed by the Companies' authorised agent or representative 
who will sign In his own name. Only one original Bill of Lading and 
at least four copies will be issued, — three of these copies bearing the 
same autograph signature as the original and all being stamped 
" Copy — not negotiable " — both the original and two copies will be 
certified in the manner generally known as the Validation Signature 
Certificate Scheme. The Signature Certificates will be uniform in 
size, and it is hoped that all Railroads will be persuaded to use a form 
printed by the American Bank-note Company on special paper with a 
safety device which makes erasures or treatment by chemicals at once 
discoverable. Of the two certified copies one will be sent to the 
accounting department of the issuing Railroad, and the other to a 
Central Bureau which will be established in New York, while two 
uncertified copies will be sent to the agent or representative of the 
Ocean Carrier. Masters' or Agents' Receipts will be issued in tripli- 
cate, one marked " Railroad's Copy — not negotiable," which is to be 
retained by the Railroad, one marked " Central Bureau's Copy — not 
negotiable," and one marked " Consignee's Copy — not negotiable." 
The latter two will be sent by the Ocean Carrier to the Central 
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Bureau which will forward the Consignee's Copy direct to the Drawee 
in Europe, whose name will be furnished by the Shipper on a printed 
form of letter. The Exchange Buyers are expected to make enquiries 
at the Central Bureau about each Bill of Lading that passes through 
their hands, and the Central Bureau will, as a further check, make 
weekly returns of all Bills of Lading received to the Accounting 
Departments of the issuing Railroads. 

My Committee will publish the full text of the Letter of Agree- 
ment shortly, together with further particulars regarding the working 
of the Scheme and other details. 

Meanwhile it is safe to state that under the arrangement forgery 
will become a very remote contingency, as a conspiracy of three people 
(viz. , the Shipper, the Railroad Agent, and the Certifying Agent) will 
be required for the issuance of a Bill of Lading and Signature Certifi- 
cate which could be taken as genuine, and even then a quick detection 
of the fraud is certain to follow. My Committee, therefore, con- 
fidently relies upon receiving the active support of all interested parties 
in the proper carrying out of the Scheme. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. KERN, 
Chairman of the Cotton Bills of Lading Conference (1907) Committee. 
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Cotton Bills of Lading Conference (1907) 

Committee. 

Cotton Exchange Buildings, 

LIVERPOOL, 4th August, 1911. 
Dear Sirs, 

Referring to the circular of the 19th ultimo, I now beg to 
hand you enclosed a copy of the Letter of Agreement, as well as over- 
leaf a list of the Railroads which had signed it up to the 26th ultimo. 

The machinery for protection against forgery is now in working 
order, and all that is required is that it should be properly used by 
all the interested parties. 

1. — Shippers of Cotton in the Interior of America. — It will 
be seen from Clause 6 in the Agreement that the Shipper will 
have to consent in writing to the Railroads sending a copy 
of the Bill of Lading to the Cotton Bills of Lading Central 
Bureau, 51, Wall Street, New York. To obviate doing this 
for every shipment a general Clause should be inserted in 
all Bills of Lading, by which such permission will be given. 
The Shipper has further to fill out a printed form of letter, 
as per copy enclosed, which although addressed to the 
Cotton Bills of Lading Central Bureau, must be sent intact 
to his "Exchange Buyer. It will be seen that the Central 
Bureau's Reply Letter to the Exchange Buyer is attached 
to this in such a manner that by placing a carbon sheet 
between the two the Shipper will at the same time fill in all 
the necessary particulars in the attached letter. This should 
be done to prevent mistakes being made in copying these 
particulars. 

Specimen copies of these letters will be obtainable at the 
Cotton Bills of Lading Central Bureau, 51, Wall Street, New 
York, and the Southern Cotton Exchanges are being asked 
to make arrangements for a proper supply of the forms. 

2. — The Connecting Ocean Carriers at the seaport are hereby 
requested to make out Master's or Agent's Receipts in 
triplicate, viz. : — 

(a) One copy marked " Railroad's copy not nego- 
tiable." 
(&) One copy marked " Central Bureau's copy not 

negotiable." 
(c) One copy marked " Consignee's copy not nego- 
tiable." 

The first copy will be handed to the Railroad delivering 
the Cotton to the ship, and will be retained by it as proof that 
it has fulfilled its part of the bargain. The second and third 
copies will be sent by the Ocean Carrier to the Cotton Bills of 
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Lading Central Bureau, 51, Wall Street, New York, which 
will retain the first and forward the second to the Drawee in 
Europe named in the Shipper's letter. 

The above arrangement will be slightly modified in the case of 
the Northern Transatlantic Steamship Companies, who instead of 
making out a Master's Receipt for each individual shipment will 
forward to the Central Bureau a summary of all Cotton shipped by 
any one of their steamers. This modification is made in order to 
reduce the work at the Central Bureau, and also because Master's 
Receipts in the case of these shipments would often only reach 
Europe after the arrival of the Cotton. European Importers have 
in the past had no difficulty in tracing their Cotton shipped via 
Northern ports, and there appears therefore no immediate necessity 
of altering the existing practice, more especially as the majority of 
the Through Bills of Lading for such shipments are issued by the 
American Coasting Lines and therefore belong to an entirely different 
category. 

3. — The American Exchange Buyers will make enquiries at the 
Cotton Bills of Lading Central Bureau in New York (by 
signing and forwarding the letter which they will receive 
from the Shipper) in order to ascertain that the particulars 
of the Bill of Lading attached to the draft corresponds with 
the official copy which the Railroad has sent direct to the 
Central Bureau. It is not intended that this should entail a 
delay in the forwarding of the draft and documents to 
Europe except in cases where the Exchange Buyer might 
have reason to doubt the genuineness of the Bill of Lading. 

4. — The Cotton Bills of Lading Central Bureau will be under 
the management of the Transportation Mutual Insurance 
Company, and its President, Mr. Charles E. Mather. This 
Company was founded by a section of the Railroads in order 
to insure their risks as Cotton carriers. We have been 
specially fortunate in having been able to obtain the services 
of this Compajny, not only because they are given gratu- 
itously, and will therefore not entail any extra expense for 
the European Cotton Trade, but also because this Company 
has made a speciality of tracing Cotton, and through the 
complete returns which it will obtain in future, it will be 
able greatly to improve its system. In fact, in the majority 
of cases it will receive a double return of the shipments, one 
for insurance purposes, and the other for control, and there 
will be thus a double check. 

5. — The European Buyers of Cotton, both Importers, Spin- 
ners and Dealers are, in their own interest, hereby earnestly 
requested to insist that for all their purchases of Cotton on 
Through Bills of Lading, the conditions of the Agreement 
are scrupulously fulfilled, and to instruct their Shippers 
and Bankers accordingly. My Committee may justly claim 
that in the past it has done some useful service in the 
carrying out of the reforms in Ocean Bills of Lading, and 
it therefore confidently relies on the full support and hearty 
co-operation of European interests in the establishment of 
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the safeguards which are now to be introduced in the 
issuance and negotiation of Through Bills of Lading. My 
Committee therefore requests the Continental Cotton Ex- 
changes and Spinners' Associations to translate this Circular 
into their respective languages and to give it the widest 
possible circulation. The Liverpool Cotton Association and 
the Manchester Cotton Association, as well as the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners, should similarly circularise 
their Members and lay stress on the necessity of their 
co-operation. What the European Buyers and Consumers 
of Cotton are earnestly requested to do immediately is to 
inform their Shippers of Cotton that on and after the 1st 
September, 1911, the Interior Shippers must 

(i) only ship the Cotton on " Through Bills of Lading 
issued under agreement with the Liverpool Cotton Bills of 
Lading Conference Committee and the American Bankers' 
Association " ; (2) that they must give the Railroads authority 
either in writing or by an additional Clause in the Bill of Lad- 
ing to forward a certified copy of the Bill of Lading to the 
Cotton Bills of Lading Central Bureau, New York, and (3) 
that, the Shippers also must send a letter to their Exchange 
Buyer on the authorised form in which they inform the Cotton 
Bills of Lading Central Bureau that " we have transferred for 

value received to {here fill in name of Exchange 

Buyer) our interest in the undermentioned Bills of Lading and 
would feel obliged by your promptly supplying them with such 
information relating thereto as they may require, and by your 
sending to them direct the Master's or Agent's Receipts as 
soon as obtained from the Ocean Carrier or his representative 
at the port of export. ' ' 

In filling out this Form a carbon sheet should be placed 
between it and the Central Office's attached Reply Letter, so 
that the particulars are copied on to the latter at the same time. 
The European Buyers and Consumers of Cotton should 
likewise immediately ask their Bankers in writing not to accept 
any drafts unless the accompanying Through Bill of Lading is 
headed as being issued under the agreement, and to give their 
active support to the carrying out of the scheme in all its 
details, and particularly with regard to the verification of 
Through Bills of Lading at the Cotton Bills of Lading Central 
Bureau, 51, Wall Street, New York, and to the prompt report- 
ing to the undersigned of any breach of the agreement or of 
irregularities in the Bills of Lading or Signature Certificates. 
In conclusion, my Committee wishes to state that in addition to 
the safeguards against forgery which were dealt with in the circular 
of 19th July, it is expected that the proper carrying out of the whole 
scheme will result in an acceleration in the movement of Cotton from 
the interior to the sea ports, and a consequent lessening of the interior 
risk, both being advantages which cannot fail to be of ultimate benefit 
to the Cotton Trade generally. Yours faithfully, 

H. KERN, 
Chairman of the Cotton Bills of Lading 
Conference Committee. 
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List of Railroads which have signed the Agreement with the 
Cotton Bills of Lading Conference Committee, and the 
American Bankers' Association : — 

ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAY. 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY. 

ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD. 

CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY. 

CHARLESTON AND WESTERN CAROLINA RAILWAY. 

CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND GULF RAILWAY. 

COLORADO SOUTHERN, NEW ORLEANS AND PACIFIC 

RAILROAD. 
DARDANELLE, OLD AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
FORT WORTH AND RIO GRANDE RAILWAY. 
GEORGIA AND FLORIDA RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
GEORGIA SOUTHERN AND FLORIDA RAILWAY. 
GULF COLORADO AND SANTA FE RAILWAY. 
ILLINOIS AND CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
KANSAS CITY, MEXICO AND ORIENT RAILWAY. 
KANSAS CITY, MEXICO AND ORIENT RAILWAY, of Texas, 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 
MACON, DUBLIN AND SAVANNAH RAILROAD. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY COMPANY, of 

MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

MORGAN'S LOUISIANA AND TEXAS RAILROAD AND 

STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
NEW ORLEANS, TEXAS AND MEXICO RAILROAD. 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 
PARAGOULD SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
PARIS AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 
PECOS AND NORTHERN TEXAS RAILWAY. 
ROCK ISLAND LINES. 

ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD. 
ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE AND MEXICO RAILWAY. 
ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO AND TEXAS RAILWAY. 
ST. LOUIS SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
ST. LOUIS SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, of 

SAN ANTONIO AND ARANSAS PASS RAILWAY. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

SOUTHERN KANSAS RAILWAY OF TEXAS. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

STEPHENVILLE NORTH AND SOUTH TEXAS RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 
TEXARKANA AND FORT SMITH RAILWAY. 
TEXAS AND GULF RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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TEXAS MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

THE BEAUMONT, SOUR LAKE AND WESTERN RAILWAY. 

THE ORANGE AND NORTH WESTERN RAILROAD. 

WICHITA FALLS ROUTE. 

YAZOO AND MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RAILROAD. 

Copy of the Agreement Signed by the Railroads Named in the 
Circular Dated 4th August, 1911, Issued by the Cotton Bills 
of Lading Conference. 

To the Chairman of the Cotton Bills of Lading Conference (1907) 
Committee, Liverpool, and to the Chairman of the Bills of Lading 
Committee of the American Bankers' Association. 

Gentlemen : 

As a result of Conference with the Cotton Bills of Lading Con- 
ference (1907) Committee, Liverpool, and the Bill of Lading 
Committee of the American Bankers' Association, we hereby beg to 
advise you that the undersigned railroad company agrees to instruct 
its agents who may be authorised to issue through export cotton bills 
of lading as follows : — 

1. — That no bill of lading be issued unless the cotton mentioned 
therein is actually delivered to it and in its possession or under its 
control for shipment, it beng understood that bills of lading may be 
issued on loading certificates certifying that the cotton is loaded in 
cars designated by initials and numbers, such certificates being issued 
by duly authorised agents of compress or warehouse companies that 
have executed the usual contract and bond with the railroad company, 
but not otherwise ; except that on and west of the main line of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad, including Aberdeen and Columbus, Miss., 
such bills of lading may be issued on cotton compress receipts of com- 
press companies which are made agents of the carrier for the receipt 
of cotton and are under bond ; provided that in such case the carrier 
issuing such bill of lading take extra precautions to inquire into, from 
time to time, and perfect the methods in respect to the issuing of such 
compress receipts by such compress companies by the employment of 
special field agents to check and examine their methods or otherwise. 

2. — That no bill of lading be issued or signed by this railroad 
company except by the company's authorised agent or representative. 

3. — That only one original bill of lading be issued for each ship- 
ment; that the practice of issuing duplicate and triplicate bills of 
lading (if in existence) be discontinued, but as many copies as are 
reasonably required may be issued, all such copies to be endorsed 
' ' Copy — Not Negotiable ' ' and at least three (3) of such copies to 
bear the autograph signature of the agent or other representative 
signing the original. 

4. — ^That in every case one copy of such bill of lading, signed with 
the autograph signature of the railroad's agent or representative, be 
promptly forwarded to the connecting water carrier or its representa- 
tive, at the port of export in the case of direct shipments, or at the 
American port of transhipment in the case of indirect shipments. 
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5. — That bills of lading be issued in serial numbers beginning 
with number one at each issuing station on the 1st of September of 
each year, and that all copies of bills of lading shall bear the same 
number as the original; that the number of bales of cotton and the 
marks and numbers thereof, if any, be inserted in said original bill 
of lading in writing in pen and ink, and not in typewriting or in any 
other manner, and that there be no additions, erasures or changes 
in such bills of lading. 

6. — If not more than one central bureau be established, in the 
City of New York, indei>endently of this company, through the 
bankers, underwriters or otherwise, and such central bureau be 
designated by the Liverpool Cotton Bills of Lading Conference (1907) 
Committee and by the Bill of Lading Committee of the American 
Bankers' Association, — that one of the three (3) copies mentioned in 
paragraph 3 hereof, bearing the autograph signature of the agent or 
representative of the railroad company, be promptly forwarded to such 
central bureau by the agent or other representative of the railroad com- 
pany, provided the shipper consents in writing thereto, and provided 
further that this company be in no wise responsible for the use that 
may be made of such copy or the information contained therein by the 
central bureau or otherwise. 

7. — That the following " Bill of Lading Signature Certificate " be 
attached to each original order notify bill of lading for export cotton 
issued by Agents of this Company : — 

To he attached to Order Notify Bills of Lading for Export Cotton 
issued by Agents of this Company. 

Railroad Company. 

Bill of Lading Signature Certificate No 

The Railroad Company hereby certifies: — 

That is its regularly appointed agent at 

, and as such is authorised to sign bills of lading 

in accordance with the regulations of this Company, and that the 

signature on the attached order notify Bill of Lading, No , 

Dated , covering : — 

(place of issue and date) 

No. of bales of cotton : Marks : 



is his signature. 

Issued (Signature) 

(place of issue) 

191 . (Title) 

(Date) 

That these bill of lading signature certificates be issued in book 
form, with original, duplicate, triplicate and stub, and numbered con- 
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secutively, and that they be prepared by this company on paper of a 
colour tint protective, or other safety device ; that a uniform size of 
four inches by six inches be used ; that an agent or other representative 
of this company other than the agent or representative signing the 
bill of lading on behalf of the company, fill in, date and 
sign said bill of lading signature certificate, and attach the 
original of the certificate to the original of the bill of lad- 
ing with mucliage or paste, or an irremovable metal fastener, 
and after having been so attached, that it be stamped 
with the stamp of the issuing office, partly on the bill of lading and 
partly on the certificate ; and that the duplicate of such bill of lading 
signature certificate bearing the original signature of the certifying 
agent be attached to the copy of the said bill of lading to be forwarded 
as hereinbefore mentioned to the said central bureau, and that such 
duplicate be attached to the duplicate bill of lading and stamped in 
the same manner as hereinbefore provided in respect to the attaching 
and stamping of the original. 

8. — That the number of the " Bill of Lading Signature Certifi- 
cate " attached to a bill of lading be stated in such bill of lading. 

9. — That " Bill of Lading Signature Certificates " be issued, as 
aforesaid, to the agents in book form, with original, duplicate, 
triplicate and stub, and numbered consecutively in the same manner 
as passenger tickets, and that the same check be made thereof in 
agents' hands as of passenger tickets; that spoiled certificates be 
immediately cancelled and returned to the auditor, with report; and 
that the agent promptly forward to the accounting department the 
triplicate certificate, with a non-negotiable copy of the bill of lading. 

10. — ^This company further agrees that if it desires to issue bills 
of lading as hereinbefore provided on compress receipts on and west 
of the main line of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, including Aberdeen 
and Columbus, Miss., it will endeavour to have the contract and 
bond of such compress companies so framed that the obligations 
thereof, in so far as they provide against issuing compress receipts 
until the cotton is actually received, will inure to the benefit not only 
of this company but also to the benefit of the holders of such bills of 
lading issued on such compress receipts, and it will notify you of 
any compress company on its line which fails to execute such con- 
tract and bond. 

11. — We beg further to advise you that this arrangement will 
remain in force until you are given sixty days' notice by us prior to 
the termination of the cotton season on the 31st day of August in any 
year, that it will be terminated at the end of such cotton season. 

In response we would be glad to be authorised by you to head 
bills of lading of this Company for the transportation of cotton for 
export from the United States as follows : ' ' Through Bill of Lading 
issued under agreement with the Liverpool Cotton Bills of Lading 
Conference (1907) Committee and the American Bankers' Associa- 
tion." The foregoing to go into effect not later than 1st September, 
1911. 

Yours truly, 

Dated 1911. 
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[Copy of Circular.] 

Cotton Bills of Lading Conference 
Committee. 

Cotton Exchange Buildings, 

LIVERPOOL, 21st September, 1911. 

Dear Sirs, — The new system for verifying Cotton Through Bills 
of Lading has not yet come into proper operation, because at the last 
moment American Bankers were advised by their Attorney that they 
would assume additional liability under the form of shippers' letter 
to Central Bureau as originally drafted. In order to overcome this 
objection several conferences have taken place, and the form of letter 
has now been re-drafted in such a manner as to make it clear that 
the American buyer of the draft does not accept any additional 
responsibility for the genuineness of the Bill of Lading by the fact 
of his applying at the Central Bureau for verification. The re-print- 
ing of the forms and their distribution has caused unavoidable delay. 

In order further to overcome the objections raised by Exchange 
Buyers in the South, viz., that New York would be in a privileged 
position owing to receiving the reply from the Central Bureau so 
much quicker, it has been arranged that the Central Bureau shall not 
send a reply stating that the document is in order, but shall only 
telegraph when irregularities are discovered. 

The Scheme has now the full approval of the whole Bill of 
Lading Committee of the American Bankers' Association, as per 
Resolution of a Meeting on the 1st September, at which represen- 
tatives from outside New York were present. 

The following Exchange Buyers have so far signified their 
willingness to apply at the Central Bureau : — 

(This List is given subject to correct interpretation of the cable 

messages.) 

Bank of New York, N.B.A., New York. 

International Banking Corporation, ,, 

Mechanics' and Metals' National Bank, ,, 

National Park Bank, ,, 

New York Produce Exchange Bank, ,, 

American Express Company, ,, 

Bankers' Tr~ust Company, ,, 

Trust Company of America, ,, 

Bank of Montreal, ,, 

Canadian Bank of Commerce, ,, 

Royal Bank of Canada, ,, 

muller, schall, & co., ,, 

Tradesmen's National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Bank and Trust Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

Several others have also agreed, but do not wish to have their names 
published at the moment. 
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My Committee can also state that 37 additional Railroads 
have given their adherence to the Scheme since the list of 4th August 
was published, and a new complete list is enclosed herewith. 

According to a cable message of our New York Attorney we 
have now practically obtained the consent of all the important 
Cotton Carrying Railroads. 

The new Scheme is therefore now in full working order ; in fact, 
the Committee's Attorney writes from New York under date of 11th 
September, as follows : — 

" The Central Bureau is to-day running full blast. Rail- 
roads are sending in copies of their Bills of Lading in large 
numbers, and the Bankers are beginning to make application 
to have their documents checked up. Only to-day two con- 
cerns which have not yet been willing to commit themselves 
definitely to co-operation in the plan have forwarded Shippers ' 
notices to the Central Bureau. One of the Banks called me 
up, as a preliminary, and stated that because of the absence 
of their President they did not feel that they could commit 
their institution definitely to the plan, but that they would 
like to know if they might forward the notices without pre- 
judice to future action. I, of course, advised them that they 
could ; on one of their Bills of Lading it so happened that 
the Central Bureau actually had not yet received a copy, and 
the auditor of the Road is immediately being advised by wire 
and asked for a verification of the shipment." 

Unfortunately, there is still a good deal of opposition amongst 
Southern interests, which has found expression in resolutions passed 
at a Meeting in New Orleans on the 18th instant. My Committee is 
confident, however, that this opposition is mainly due to misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings, and that practical experience of the 
working of the Scheme will convert everybody to it. The New 
Orleans resolutions, as reported in the papers, are curiously contra- 
dictory, for while branding the Scheme as an insult to Southern 
commercial integrity, they admit the necessity of reform, and even 
promise their support in the introduction of reforms. Unfortunately, 
however, it is not stated what those reforms are to consist in. The 
only alternatives which have so far been proposed are : — ■ 

(i) Abolition of the Through Bills of Lading. This is a 
very drastic measure which would certainly not be welcomed 
by Interior Shippers, though it might be acceptable to 
Europe. 

{2) Compulsory Insurance of all Through Bills of Lading. 
This scheme justly deserves all the adverse criticisms bestowed 
on the Central Bureau plan by the New Orleans meeting, and 
is equally repulsive to European Cotton Exchanges. 

If the Interior Shippers in America were to know what has taken 
place behind the scenes, they would probably find that the advocates 
of these two alternatives (and they both have strong supporters) 
have combined in order to, first of all, kill the Central Bureau 
Sdieme, and thereby clear the way for their own alternatives. In 
fact, the Interior Shippers would see that in reality the Liverpool 
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Bills of Lading Committee has been fighting their battle all along. 
It is, of course, too much to believe that this statement will be 
accepted in America and will dispel the misconceptions which have 
arisen, but my Committee had to deal with similar opposition at the 
commencement of the introduction of the Ocean Bill of Lading 
reforms in 1907, and it is confident of overcoming the present diffi- 
culties, as it is backed up by the European Cotton Exchanges and 
Spinners' Federations and Shipowners, as well as by the European 
Bankers' Conference and by the American Bankers' Association. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. KERN, 

Chairman of the Cotton Bills of Lading Conference Committee. 



List of Railroads which have signed the agreement with the Cotton 
Bills of Lading Conference Committee and the American 
Bankers' Association: — 

ABILENE AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

ALABAMA AND VICKSBURG RAILWAY COMPANY. 

ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAY. 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTA FE RAILWAY. 

ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 

ATLANTA AND WEST POINT RAILWAY. 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD. 

AUGUSTA SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

BLUE RIDGE RAILWAY. 

CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY. 

CHARLESTON AND WESTERN CAROLINA RAILWAY. 

CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, AND GULF RAILWAY. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, AND PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

COLORADO SOUTHERN, NEW ORLEANS, AND PACIFIC RAIL- 

ROAD. 
CRYSTAL CITY AND UVALDE RAILROAD. 

DARDANELLE, OLD, AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
DIRECT NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

FORT SMITH AND WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 
FORT WORTH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD. 
FORT WORTH AND RIO GRANDE RAILWAY. 
GALVESTON, HARRISBURG, AND SAN ANTONIO RAILROAD. 
GALVESTON, HOUSTON, AND HENDERSON RAILROAD. 
GEORGIA AND FLORIDA RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
GEORGIA SOUTHERN AND FLORIDA RAILWAY. 
GULF COLORADO AND SANTA FE RAILWAY. 
GULF, TEXAS, AND WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
HOUSTON AND BRAZOS VALLEY RAILWAY. 
HOUSTON, EAST AND WEST TEXAS RAILWAY COMPANY. 
HOUSTON AND SHREVEPORT RAILROAD. 
HOUSTON AND TEXAS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
ILLINOIS AND CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

INTERNATIONAL AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD. 
KANSAS CITY, MEXICO, AND ORIENT RAILWAY. 
KANSAS CITY, MEXICO, AND ORIENT RAILWAY, of Texas. 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
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LOUISIANA, ARKANSAS RAILWAY. 

LOUISIANA WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 

LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 

MACON, DUBLIN, AND SAVANNAH RAILROAD. 

MARSHALL AND EAST TEXAS RAILWAY. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS, AND TEXAS RAILWAY. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS, AND TEXAS RAILWAY COMPANY, of 

MISSOURI, OKLAHOMA, AND GULF RAILWAY. 

MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY.-IRON MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. 

MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

MORGAN'S LOUISIANA AND TEXAS RAILROAD AND STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY. 

NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, AND ST. LOUIS RAILWAY. 

NEW ORLEANS AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD. 

NEW ORLEANS AND NORTH EASTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 

NEW ORLEANS, TEXAS, AND MEXICO RAILROAD. 

NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 

OKLAHOMA CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 

OLA AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

PARAGOULD SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

PARIS AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 

PECOS AND NORTHERN TEXAS RAILWAY. 

ROCK ISLAND LINES. 

ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD. 

ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE, AND MEXICO RAILWAY. 

ST. LOUIS, EL RENO, AND WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, AND TEXAS RAILWAY. 

ST. LOUIS SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

ST. LOUIS SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, of Texas. 

SAN ANTONIO AND ARANSAS PASS RAILWAY. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

SOUTHERN KANSAS RAILWAY OF TEXAS. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

STEPHENVILLE NORTH AND SOUTH TEXAS RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

TEXARKANA AND FORT SMITH RAILWAY. 

TEXAS, ARKANSAS, AND LOUISIANA RAILWAY. 

TEXAS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD. 

TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

TEXAS AND GULF RAILWAY COMPANY. 

TEXAS MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

THE BEAUMONT, SOUR LAKE, AND WESTERN RAILWAY 

THE ORANGE AND NORTH WESTERN RAILROAD. 

TRINITY AND BRAZOS VALLEY RAILROAD. 

TRINITY VALLEY AND NORTHERN RAILWAY. 

VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT, AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANY. 

WESTERN RAILWAY OF ALABAMA. 

WICHITA FALLS ROUTE. 

WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY. 

YAZOO AND MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RAILROAD. 
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EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS OF DELE- 
GATED REPRESENTATIVES OF MASTER COTTON 
SPINNERS' AND MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATIONS, 
BARCELONA, in the Large Hall of the University of 
Barcelona, Calle de Cortes, May 8th, 9th, 10th and 
11th, 1911. 

President of the Congress : Mr. EDUARDO CALVET (Spain). 

FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Monday, 8th May, 1911. 

Mr. Eduardo Calvet, President of the Congress. 

10 a.m. Address of the President of the Congress, Mr. Eduardo 
Calvet. 
Ofi&cial Addresses. 

Address and Report of the work of the International 
Cotton Federation for the year 1910-11. 
Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart., Chairman of the 
Committee. 
Financial Statement. Mr. Casimir Berger, Hon.- 

Treasurer. 
Cotton Growing. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 

2 p.m. Section I. — Chairman : Mr. Jean de Hemptinne 
(Belgium). 
Usages and conditions of Sale of Cotton Yams and Cloths 
in the affiliated countries. 
2 p.m. Section II. — Chairman : Mr. J. B. Tattersall (England): 
Mill Fire Insurance. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Tuesday, 9th May. 

Chairman : Mr. Jacinto Magalhaes (Portugal). 
9-30 a.m. Congress Meeting. 

Report of Sectional Meeting I. 

Usages and conditions of Sale of Cotton Yams and 
Cloths in the affiliated countries; 
Report of Sectional Meeting II. 
MiU Fire Insurance. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 

2 p.m. Section III. — Chairman : Mr. G. Mylius (Italy). 

Report on Organisation of the various aflSliated countriesj 
Meeting of Arbitrators on Yam and Cloth Contracts. 
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2 p.m. Section IV. — Chairman : Mr. Arthur Kuffler 

(Austria). 
Report of Messrs. Arthur Kuffler (Austria) and H. W. 

Macalister (England) on the Conference with Cotton 

Exchanges. 
Conditioning of Raw Cotton. 
Cotton Bills of Lading and Guarantee of Validity. 

THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Wednesday, 10th May. 

9 a.m. Congress Meeting. 

Report of Sectional Meeting III. 

Organisation of the affiliated associations. 
International Arbitration on Yam and Cloth 
Contracts. 
Report of Sectional Meeting IV. 

The Conference of Cotton Exchanges with the 
Representatives of the International Federa- 
tion. 
Conditioning of Raw Cotton. 
Cotton Bills of Lading and Guarantee of VaUdity.- 
Voting on Resolutions. 
Change of Rule 24 of Statutes. 
Levy for 1912. 
Next Congress. 
Votes of Thanks. 



SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 

LISBON. 
Monday, May 1st, 1911 : 

1 p.m. Drive through the city of Lisbon. Sight-seeing under 
guidance of members of the Portuguese Associations, 

Tuesday, May 2nd. 

12-30 noon. Departure from the " Caes do Sodr6 " Station for 
Mont' Estoril. 
1-10 p.m. Arrival at Mont' Estoril. Luncheon at the Royal 

Hotel, given by the Portuguese Master Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations 
Visit to Cascaes, Boca do Inferno, &c. 
Return from Cascaes to Lisbon. 
Arrival at Lisbon. 

Reception at the Geographical Society — flight 
refreshments. {Evening Dress.) 

Wednesday, May 3rd.' 

9-25 a.m. Departure from the Central Station for Cintra. 
10-15 a.m. Arrival at Cintra. Carriages meet the train to take 
Delegates to Pago de Cintra and Castello da Pena. 



2-15 


P- 


m. 


5-26 


P' 


,m, 


6-2 


P- 


.m. 


9-0 


P- 


m. 
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1-30 p.m. Luncheon in the Castello da Pena, given by the 
Portuguese Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufac- 
turers' Associations. 

3-35 p.m. Departure from Cintra to Lisbon. 

4-13 p.m. Arrival at Lisbon. 

4-22 p.m. Departure by Express train for Madrid; 

MADRID, 
Thursday, May 4th. 

8-20 a.m. Arrival at Madrid, 

Friday, May 5th. 

9-0 p.m. Banquet given by the Spanish Master Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations, at the 
Hotel Ritz, Madrid. 

Saturday, May 6th. 

6-45 p.m. Departure by Express Train from the Atocha 
Station for Barcelona. 

BARCELONA, 
Sunday, May 7th. 

8.44 a.m. Arrival at Barcelona. 

Monday Evening, May 8th. 

8-44 p.m. Reception and Conversazione at the Town HaU 
(" Casa de Ayimtamiento ") of Barcelona. {Even- 
ing Dress.) 

Tuesday Evening, May 9th. 

8-30 p.m5 Gala Performance at the " Gran Teatro del Liceo;" 
{Evening Dress.) \ 

Wednesday, May IOth; 

1-0 p.m. Banquet in the " Tibidabo," given by the Foment© 
del Trabajo Nacional, {Morning Dress.) 

9-0 p.m. Banquet in the Salon de Lonja, given by the 
Fomento del Trabajo Nacional and the Camara de 
Comercio (Chamber of Commerce). {Evening Dress.) 

Thursday, May 11th, 

9-0 a.m. Departure by special train from the " Estaci6n del 

Norte " for Montserrat. 
11-15 a.m. Arrival at the Monastery of Montserrat; 
11-30 a.m. Visit to Monastery and walk to special points of 
interest. 
1-0 p.m. Luncheon given by the Spanish Master Cotton 

Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations. 
4-0 p.m. Return to Barcelona by special train. 
9-30 p.m. Concert in the " Orfeo Catala " and light refresh- 
ments after Concert. {Evening Dress.) 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY. 

(As published in Cotton, August 27th, 1911.) 
The following statement, in thousands of bales, includes English, Con- 
tinental, American, Egyptian, and East Indian Stocks and Afloat up to 1st 
Sept., 1911, and the corresponding dates in the previous three years : — 



AMERICAN. 
Stock — Liverpool and Manchesterf 
Continent . . 
U.S. Ports .. 
U.S. Interior 
Afloat — Great Britain 
Continent . . 
Total . . 
EGYPTIAN. 
Stock — Liverpool and Manchester-)- 
Continent . . 
Alexandria . . 
Afloat — Great Britain 
Continent . . 
Total . . 
EAST INDIAN. 
Stock — ^Liverpool and Manchester-f- 
London 
Continent . . 
Bombay Harbour* 
Afloat — Great Britain 
Continent . . 
Total . . 
SUNDRIES. 
Stock — Great Britain 
Continent . . 
Afloat — Great Britain 
Continent . . 
Total . . 
GRAND TOTAL 
* Bombay on Shore not included 



1911 

263 
94 

197 
97 
61 

138 



850 



54 
1 

42 



40 

11 

37 

1 

7 
26 



122 



101 

9 

19 



129 



1910 

248 

138 

227 

60 

34 

87 



784 



26 
1 

37 
4 
3 



70 



26 
5 

38 

22 
6 

48 



144 



39 

7 

11 



1,200 



310 



57 



1,055 



322 



1909 
752 
302 
193 

81 
6 

78 



1,412 



39 

3 

45 

12 

3 



102 



7 
16 
29 

2 
13 
41 



108 



59 

6 

10 



75 



1,697 1,293 



315 



1908 
273 
237 
186 
110 
34 
114 



954 



48 
4 

60 
9 
4 



125 



12 
12 
64 
4 
5 
48 



145 



54 
6 
9 



69 



104 



t The Manchester Stock included is that lying in Dock Warehouses only. 



STOCKS. 



Sept. 1st. 



LIVERPOOL : 

American . . 

Brazilian . . 

Egyptian . . 

Peruvian . . 

West Indian, &c. 

African 

East Indian, &c. 
Total 

* Manchester 
LONDON 
UNITED STATES : 

At the Ports 

Interior Towns 

New York 

New Orleans 



(28) 



1911 



1911 



THIS WEEK 

258,950 
50,200 
44,600 
39,630 

1,800 . 

8,090 
39,670 



442,940 



27,957 
11,706 

197,000 
97,000 
90,000 
27,000 



LAST WEEK 

324,540 
47,930 
50,170 
40,480 
2,020 
8,980 
39,320 



513,440 



27,297 
11,738 

188,000 
94,000 
83,000 
26,000 



1910 



244,440 
13,900 
22,730 
16,890 
2,770 
6,370 
24,980 



331,080 



21,262 
5,388 

227,000 
50,000 

140,000 
23.000 



* American. — Dock Warehouses, 4,348 bales ; Transit Warehouses, 12,057 bales. Total, 
16,40S bales. Egyptian.— Dock Warehouses, 9,395 bales ; Transit Warehouses, 201 bales. 
Total, 9,596bales. East Indian.— Dock Warehouses, 270 bales; Transit Warehouses, 1,686 
bales. Total, 1.956 bales. Grand total, 27,957 bales. 



The following Stocks at RUSSIAN Ports are NOT included in the above statement. 



St. Petersburg 
Reval . . 
Riga 
Odessa 



Total Bales 1911 
„ 1910 



American 



5,322 

2,052 

200 



7,574 
19,352 



Egyptian 



730 



730 
2,732 



East Indian 



1,371 



Sundries. 



1,313 
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REMARKS. 

Oeneral — ^The outstanding feature of these statistics is that the 
actual Mill Stocks of American cotton are considerably larger than 
have been estimated recently by various statistical authorities. 

The total number of Spinning Spindles in work is, for most 
countries, arrived at by the addition of the comparatively few spindles 
which have not sent returns to those actually reported. When refer- 
ring to Cotton Consumption, even cotton experts, brokers, and others 
frequently faU into the error of not distinguishing between doubling, 
waste, and spinning spindles. Doubling and waste spindles do not 
use raw cotton. 

The curtailment of production is given approximately on page 330 ; 
it has been calculated over the total number of spindles for which 
returns have been received. 

India, Japan, Mexico, Brazil. — Owing to the long distances 
which separate these countries from the offices of the International 
Federation, the spiimers in these countries have been asked to make 
their returns up to the 15th August instead of 31st. 

Italy. — 'The total number of spinning spindles in Italy is 
4,582,065, but mills containing 300,000 spindles have been stopped 
entirely during the year. 

Russia, — Most of the bales figuring in the " Sundries " are of 
Russian cotton weighing about 2701bs. to 2901bs. each. 

Finland and Poland are included in the figures for Russia. 
The separate figures for these countries are : 

Finland— Mule Spindles 61,216 

Ring Spindles 148,436 

Total 209,652 

American. East Indian. Egyptian. Sundries. Total. 

Consumption 27,218 . 235 333 24 27,810 

Stocks 2,252 54 46 — 2,352 

Poland — Mule Spindles 330,410 

Ring Spindles 548,330 

Total 878,740 

American. East Indian. Egyptian. Sundries. Total. 

Consumption 121,023 20,068 5,873 140,016 286,980 

Stocks 14,691 6,179 3,570 48,628 73,068 

Mexico and Brazil. — The separate figures are : — 

Mexico— Mule Spindles 12,460 

Ring Spindles 76,438 

Total 88,898 

American. East Indian. Egyptian. Mexican. Total. 

Consumption 696 30 140 17,196 18,062 

Stocks 4 10 80 3,706 3,800 

Brazil— Mule Spindles 27,860 

Ring Spindles 349,136 

Total 376,996 

American. Bast Indian. Egyptian. Brazilian. Total. 

Consumption — — — 153,752 153,752 

Stocks — — — 23,677 23,677 

United States of America. — ^The figures have been cabled;;by 
the Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C., and represent bales*; of 
SOOlbs. each. 

ARNO SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
Manchester, September 27th, 1911. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY 

(As pubUshed in Cotton, 4th March, 1911.) 
The following statement, in thousands of bales, includes English, Con- 
tinental, American, Egyptian, and East Indian Stocks and Afloat up to 3rd 
March, 1911, and the corresponding dates in the previous three years : — 


AMERICAN. 
Stock — Liverpool and Manchesterf 
Continent . . 

U.S. Ports 

U.S. Interior 

Afloat — Great Britain 
Continent . . 

Total 

EGYPTIAN. 
Stock — ^Liverpool and Manchestert 
Continent . . 
Alexandria . . 
Afloat — Great Britain 
Continent . . 

, Total 

' EAST INDIAN. 
Stock — ^Liverpool and Manchestert 
London 
Continent . . 
Bombay Harbour* 
Afloat — Great Britain 
Continent . . 

Total 

SUNDRIES. 
Stock — Great Britain 
Continent . . 
Afloat — Great Britain 
Continent . . 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 

* Bombay on Shore not included . . 


1911 
1,239 
665 
704 
518 
141 
375 


1910 

888 
746 
650 
663 

77 
180 


1909 
1,356 
936 
760 
681 
184 
276 


1908 
1,034 
717 
658 
455 
167 
366 


3,642 


3,104 


4,191 


3,387 


91 

6 

243 

18 

17 


36 

4 

172 

23 

8 


75 

7 

310 

30 
8 


75 

5 

244 

22 

12 


375 


243 


430 


368 


5 
5 

17 

15 

6 

167 


26 
2 
38 
22 
20 
225 


8 

5 

24 

13 

11 

176 


16 
7 

63 

3 

6 

130 


215 


333 


237 


224 


46 

7 
8 


17 
8 
6 


43 

8 
5 


41 
6 
6 


61 


31 


56 


62 


4,293 


3,711 


4,914 


4,021 


438 


576 


440 


606 


t The Manchester Stock included is that lying in Dock Warehouses only. 


STOCKS Mar. 3rd. 


LIVERPOOL : 
American 
Brazilian . . 

Egyptian ^ 

Peruvian 

West Indian, &c. 

African 

East Indian, &c. 

Total 

♦Manchester 

LONDON 

UNITED STATES : 

At the Ports 

Interior Towns (28) . . 
New York . . 
New Orleans 


1911 


1911 


1910 


THIS WEEK 

1,180,920 
31,830 
70,160 
6,200 
1,380 
3,860 
4,840 


last week 

1,174,600 

37,450 

64,390 

6,840 

4,310 

5,070 

12,180 


864,310 

9,200 

28,400 

2,800 

680 

1,960 

26,470 


1,299,190 


1,304,840 


933,810 


117,338 
8,530 

704,000 
518,000 
267,000 
152,000 


114,247 
10,665 

734,000 
546,000 
280,000 
158,000 


59,002 
4,630 

650,000 
663,000 
155,000 
181,000 


•American.— Dock Warehouses, 57,564 bales ; Transit Warehouses, 36,598 bales. Total 94,162 
bales. Egyptian.— Dock Warehouses, 20,770 bales; Transit Warehouses, 242 bales. Total 21,112 
bales. East Indian. — Dock Warehouses. — bales ; Transit Warehouses, 2,064 bales. Total 
2,064 bales. Grand total, 117,338 bales. 


The following Stocks at RUSSIAN Forts are NOT included in the above statement. 


St Petersburg 

Reval 

Riga 

Odessa . . 


American 


Egjrptian 


East Indian 


18 

17,009 

986 


2,460 


769 


Total Bales 


18,013 


2,460 


769 
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REMARKS. 

General. — ^The organised Short-Time movement has been quite 
universal, as is shown on page 360. No definite figures have been cabled 
as regards the Short-Time in the U.S.A., but this year's consumption of 
4,707,000 bales against last year's consumption of 5,241,000 bales 
shows clearly that extensive Short-Time has been run in the States. 

The shortage of American Cotton has led to a freer use of East- 
Indian Cotton, a fact which is brought forward by a comparison of the 
present with former tabulations. 

The total number of Spinning Spindles in work is, in most coim- 
tries, arrived at by the addition of the comparatively few spindles 
which have not sent returns to those actually reported. When referring 
to Cotton Consumption, even cotton experts, brokers, and others 
frequently faU into the error of not distinguishing between doubling, 
waste, and spinning spindles. Doubling and waste spindles do not use 
raw cotton. 

Great Britain. — ^Twenty-six firms, representing 688,705 spindles, 
report that they have given up cotton spinning. The completion ot 
several new mills has been postponed indefinitely. The consumption 
of American Cotton is 106,086 bales less than the previous year, during 
which over forty million spindles stopped for seven weeks owing to a 
lock-out. The reduced consumption of all kinds of cotton this year is 
99,999 bales ; moreover, it has been ascertained that the trade has 
been on considerably coarser counts, which means that a larger weight 
of cotton has been used per spindle. These facts prove conclusively 
the extent of the Short-Time worked during the past twelve months. 

India. — Eight firms, representing 1-32,800 spindles, report that 
owing to bad trade they have stopped spinning. The erection of two 
new mills has been abandoned. 

Japan. — A further curtailment of production of 27^ per cent, on 
coarse counts and 20 per cent, on mediimi and fine counts begins on 
October 1st. Mills in Japan work usually day and night (22 hours). 

India, Mexico, Brazil. — Owing to the long distances which 
sepcirate these countries from the ofiices of the International Federation, 
the spiimers in these countries have been asked to make their returns 
up to 15th August instead of 31st. 

U.S.A. — ^The United States Census Bureau is responsible for' the 
collection of the American figures. 

ARNO SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
Manchester, 27fh September, 1910. 
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